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cialist candidate for 
gainst Buckingham, 
r ears later he^ suc- 
or. At that time 


he polled 173 votes against Buck¬ 
ingham’s 8,000. Since then he ran 
many times for various offices, and 
on some occasions succeeded in 
polling a substantial vote. It was 
not, however, until 1931 that his 
vote rose to 15,000, 2,000 less than 
he needed for election to the 
mayoralty. *In 1933 he was elected 
Mayor by a large majority, carry¬ 
ing the entire city administration 
with him. 

His career in the trade union 
movement has run parallel with 
his Party activities. As a young 
man he served as secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the Roofers’ Union, in 
which post he led in the fight for 
the eight-hour day in his trade. 
This gained him election as pres¬ 
ident of the Bridgeport Central 
■Trades and Labor Union. He serv¬ 


ed also as first vice-president of 
the Connecticut State Federation 
of Labor and president of the 
Trades Council. He was for a time 
international president of his own 
union. 

Jasper McLevy is part and par¬ 
cel of the working class and of the 
trade union movement. As a trade 
unionist and labor leader he never 
ceased preaching Socialism. The 
trade union movement and the So¬ 
cialist movement hav$ always been 
for him two parts of one and the 
same thing. He is today unques¬ 
tionably the most popular figure 
in the labor movement of his state, 
lie is known not only as an ex¬ 
tremely able labor leader and or¬ 
ganizer but also as a successful 
negotiator for labor, having set¬ 
tled many strikes and won many 


victories for the workers. 

Everybody in Bridgeport knows 
Jasper McLevy. For 35 years he 
has lived close to the people and 
with the people. In meeting halls, 
on street corners and in various 
other ways he has appeared before 
the workers as their champion,; as 
one of them who knows and under¬ 
stands their sufferings and their 
needs, and as one who never hesi¬ 
tates to give of himself in their 
behalf. The workers and the com¬ 
mon people in general have never' 
grown weary of Jasper Ifc^cLeyy, as 
he has never wearied of fighting 
for them. To them he has always 
been and remains “our Jasper.’’ 

The Socialist and labor mov6- 
meits are proud of McLevy, cultur¬ 
ed proletarian, Socialist builder, 
and labor statesman. 
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The Gold-Plated Anarchy of Private Enterprise Be¬ 
longs to the Past—The Times Call for Some Form of 
Public Regulation—The Fruits of Private Enterprise. 
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Herewith is presented the fourth 
article in this important series on 
the meaning of capitalist property 
and the Socialist position in the 
various problems raised thereby . 
Last week Kirby Page spoke of 
the demand of Big Business , or¬ 
ganized in Chambers of Commerce , 
for a minimum of restraint and 
coercion on the part of Govern¬ 
ments*—Editor, 


JT is therefore imperative that 
we understand clearly the sig¬ 
nificance of the demands of big 
business. In a recent article in 
the New York Times, Mr. Henry 
I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, writes: 

“One of the hindrances of 
legitimate business in the modern 
industrial age has been the 
demoralizing activities of the busi- 


vice versa. I know of a strip of 
railroad sixteen miles long which 
has nine receiving stations, some of 
-which don’t handle two truckloads 
of milk. Three stations would be 
sufficient. 

Wholesale trucks run around like 
chickens with their heads off. You'! 
can see one delivering at a store 
while another delivers to a restau¬ 
rant across the street and a third 
goes sailing by. Retail delivery is 
the same. A driver is worn out to 
accomplish nothing. Imagine sev¬ 
eral ietter-carriers going down the 
same street! Collecting, soliciting 
and advertising are all separate, 
and there is a staff of clerical 
workers for each company. But 
worst of all are the many boards 
of directors. There are ten mil¬ 
lion consumers in the metropolitan' 
market and one hundred thousand 
producers supplying this market. 

But the farmer throws up his 
hands and cries: “Government in 
business, politics, graft!” But the 
poor sap can’t see that he has 
built and paid for over and over 
again railroads, milk plants, office 
buildings, that all the beautiful 
homes and luxuries are the product 
of his labor, that he could buy 
them for himself if he had sense 
enough to retain control of the 
marketing of his product. 


ness man who under the stress 
of unrestricted competition has 
tried to gain his enclis by wage¬ 
cutting, price-slashing and prac¬ 
tices which we have come to call 
unfair. If business isi to go for¬ 
ward and to shoulder the obliga¬ 
tions to be laid upon it, it should 
have the assurance that it will not 
be placed at a disadvantage by 
observing decent standards and 
that it will be able to protect itsjelf 
against the industrial freebooter 
who recognizes no obligations to 
his neighbors and evades 1 the re¬ 
sponsibilities which a closely knit 
economic existence imposes'. This 
assurance can be given by the 
enactment of permanent legislation 
as a substitute for the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, to lay the 
basis for real self-government in 
business. In the permanent act, 
however, the element of political 
compulsion—which is the essence 
of regimentation—should have no 
place. Government should^ restrict 
its function to approval or dis¬ 
approval* of standards of .conduct 
set up by the industries upon their 
own initiative, giving- sanction to 
them only after it finds That these 
standards arc not inimical to the 
public interest.” 

Gold-Plated Anarchy 

If this policy is accepted toy the 
people of the United States, the 
result will certainly be greater 
efficiency—greater efficiency in 
fleecing the public. Yet collectivism 
is absolutely essential to efficient 
utilization of the national equip¬ 
ment. With abundant justification 
does Donald R. Richberg exclaim: 
“There is no choice presented to 
American business between intelli¬ 
gently planned and controlled in¬ 
dustrial operations and a return to 
the gold-plated anarchy that mas¬ 
queraded as rugged individualism.” 
Thu& it is apparent that under the 
system of private ownership of the 
basic industries, the public is vic¬ 
timized alike by anarchy in pro¬ 
duction and by collective agree¬ 
ments among industrialists. 

The attempt to regulate pri¬ 
vately owned industries in such a 
way as to safeguard adequately the 
interests of the people at large is 
doomed to failure because of the 
nature of the modern state. Govern¬ 
ment is dominated by the gror 1 


who wield the most powerful kind 
of power, and in an industrial 
societythat power is found in the 
control of the chief instruments 
of production and distribution. The 
groups that control the chief 
sources of wealth are not only 
dominant in the determination of 
economic and industrial polieies 
but likewise exercise immeasurable 
influence in politics, over the pref’S, 
the radio, the movies, education; 
and even organized religion. ■ The 
2,000 directors of the 200 largest 
corporations which own outright 
one-third of the ’business wealth of 
the nation, together with ten .times 
this number of less ■ powerful' .di¬ 
rectors of other great corporation^ 
will continue to dominate politics 
so long as their control of industry 
is perpetuated. 

For many generations Amer¬ 
ican municipalities and states 
have tried in vain adequately 
to regulate public utility corpora¬ 
tions. Time after time these grdat 
financial units have succeeded in 
controlling the official regulatory 
commissions. By excessive , over- 
capitalization and through unduly 
high rates, privately-owned public 
utilities continue to exploit the 
consuming public. Thus a Wash¬ 
ington dispatch in The .New. York 
Times, reads: “The cost of .dis¬ 
tributing 1 electric power in New 
York State warrants rates pnly 
slightly above half the average 
now prevailing there, according to 
a voluminous report, representing 
three years of research by the 
Power Authority of New York 
State, made public at the White 
House. . . . Mr. Roosevelt ordered 
the study in 1931 while Governor 
of New York. . . During the 
Insull trial in 'Chicago,. Mr. Samuel 
Insull , Jr., admitted “that stock 
which cost him and his father 
$10,000 was marked up to 
$5,000,000 in the forming of Insull 
Utilities Investment Company.” In 
this case stock^watering was prac¬ 
ticed to the extent of 5,000 per 
cent! 

If the. federal government 
goes far enough with its program 
of publicly owned and operated 
power plants', as at Muscle Shoals, 
then and only then will ‘vested 
interests be curbed. 

(To be continued) 
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There Should 
Less in Other r 
Enough Propei 


giant iniquities of this 
. a §? from property. The 
competitive struggle for private 
gain has resulted in social strati 
gulation through excessive con* 
gestton of property in the-hands 
- a privileged minority. And 
at the same time the lack of 
property is proving to be a 
scourge to countless individuals, 
-in me paradox of too much 
private property and too little 
private property this generation 
confronts its gravest menace. 

j- s £ ape * rom the tidal wave of 
^produced by maladjust¬ 
ments of property i s conditioned 
upon clear rec¬ 
ognition of the 
vast differences 


and decisions concerning the third 
category are not so urgently de¬ 
manded. But the action we take 
with regard to the mass instru¬ 
ments of production and distribu¬ 
tion will in large measure deter¬ 
mine the future of this nation. 


in social signifi¬ 
cance of various 
types of prop¬ 
erty. The doc¬ 
trines of Indi- 
v i d u a Usm or 
capitalism fail 

to differentiate 
sharply between 
numerous vari¬ 
eties and the 



Prevailing Concepts 

Prevailing concepts of property 
anj from the frontier 

e , da ys of handicraft or 
smaU-scale production. The found- 
s could no more imagine 
a billion dollar corporation than 
they could envisage themselves tak- 
ing afternoon tea on the sands of 
Use Atlantic and breakfast the fol- 
o r n & morning ° n the cliffs above 
the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 
George Washington at the time of 
is death was probably the richest 
roan in the Lmited States his 
estate of 50,000 acres being est^ 
mated at §530,000. Benjamin 
fortune of §150,000 
maiked him as one of the wealth¬ 
iest men of the land. In 1804 Sec- 
retary of the Treasury reported 
to President Jefferson: “There are 
not at present one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars in Philadelphia, New 
Vork and Boston put together.” 


assumption pre¬ 
vails widely Kir by Page 
that a citizen is entitled to all the 
property to which he can acquire 
legal title, irrespective of its na¬ 
ture or quantity. That some Hmi-i - '—wmm 

tations are necessary is universally D «/*.,. .. 

recognized, of course. Private William M. Feigenbaum 
ownership of postoffices or mints 

IOr rn» r*n t._ r 


*® ta * amount of money coined 

IlfaTrfw 6 y ? ar 1820 was 19 mil- 
Xv? ! bout two dollars per 
inhabitant At one time the entire 
specie stock of the Bank of North 
America did not exceed $20,000 
and a near-panic was produced 

r! 8 ? a depositor withdrew 

one-fourth of this amount. 

The Modern Corporation 

Ideas which may have been valid 
in primitive communities are not 
necwsariiy sound and practicable 
industrialized nation with 22 

“ rporations Possess- 
mg total assets of 40 billions. In 
Jheir monumental study. Eerie and 
5, ans . bave .shown that the 200 
ir«f q S o Amerlcan corporations con¬ 
trol 38 per cent or more of all the 

Ihese 200 corporations in turn 
are controlled by 2,000 directors, 
and since an important number 
”™*f e * re inactive, the ultimate 
ha3f «f industry 
y the hands of a few 
hundred men. The American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company 

JJJJTSS* the bej?inuin ^ Of W34 

total assets approximating five 

billion dollars. This rast economic 
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Dan Hoan’s Twenty-Fiv 

By William M. Fekenbaum Tb« r„»:_o . .. 


i-. — in- mints 

for the comage of legal tender is 
not permitted. But the general 
opinion is that private ownership 
Of property should be encouraged 
Prm , , the Wdost possible area. 
Equally legitimate and desirable 
to the public mind appear count¬ 
less varieties of private property 
coa mines, wearing apparel, ■ oil 
wells, forests, steel mills food I 


THERE was a delirious scene 
m the vast West Side Turner 
Hall, the largest in Milwaukee, 
that election night, April 5, 1910 
A hitter campaign had been 
fought, and the Socialists—then 
known in Wisconsin as the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party — h a d 


JEW' steel mills, food, swept the city. Emil Seidel tow 

shelter, huge factories, telephone I headed little" pattermnik-r i™! 
sys ems, musical instrument!, ti- been elected Mavnrbl.i ^ 
tame generators of elecitric cnoLr Li mayor by a heavy 

- net g}, [plurality, carrying the entire So 


The Entire Socialist and 
Honor the Mayor ol 
Services tc 


: -- - wutric energy, 

objects of art, banks, educational 
institutions, carpenters' tools, land 
recreational centers, skysc^pers,’ 
firearms, department stores, apart- 
ment houses, books, railways, and 
on and on almost endlessly. 

Three Types of Property 

No rational solutions of the 
problems connected with property 

are possible so long as property is 
regarded merely as property. The 
am step must be accurate classi¬ 
fication. For p imposes of intelligent 
discussion, various types must be 


——^vu t 'in iuus types must be — 

assigned to one of three categories : p A Solemn Dedication 

■3E^P!Affi_ wpgB o^^55Hbfm5‘” { efo 1 o; 


SSfkf 7 and " 

Outside the streets were jammed 
mth cheering people; in the hall 
the comrades were wild with en¬ 
thusiasm when big, bulky Victor 
U Berger walked on to the plat- 
iOim are-in-arm with Seidel, Ber- 
ger himself had just won his first 
JP’ b , avln - t been elected Alder¬ 
man-at-large, but he gloried in a 
J, simpkr honor, that of being 

?«S“ 

A S 0 | emi , Dedication 


daces have appeared ever since in 
city elections without party label* 

m J”' ? mray ,- i r‘ heId > a »d the two 
highest candidates meet in the fi 
nal election. The Socialists, of 
course, do everything in their 
power to emphasize the Socialist 
affiliations of their candidates, 
wh’-e the opposition usually fiends 
a good deal of time concealing 
their party connections* 

In 1914, the first year under the 
new system, Seidel and his col- 

M , 0n , ^ city-wide ticket 
were defeated, but Hoan aston¬ 
ished everybody by winning re- 
election by a rather narrow mar¬ 
gin. And it was then that Social-^ 
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-uofnjq-oATj gng joj^ugo jym i 
(.il^odsamerT or users’ property; 

(2) producers* property in the 
riant instruments of industry j and 

(3) miscellaneous property that 
does not come clearly withm the 
first or the second categories, li 
a color scheme is used for purposes 
of illustration, one may refer to 
the first classification as white, the 
second as black, and the third as 
an assortment of grays and 

browns, . , « - ^ 

The first category includes food, 
clothing, modest homes, and count¬ 
less articles which minister direct¬ 
ly to the daily welfare of individ- 
lials and families. The second 
group embraces coal mines, water 
power sites and other primary 
sources of electric energy, banks, 
railroads, telephone and telegrapn 
systems, huge steel mills and ti- 
tanic manufacturing establish- 
meats, And the third classifies- 
tion is composed of border-line 
types, such as small retail stores, 
small manufacturing plants, fac¬ 
tories which produce non-essentiais 
and certain kinds of transportation 
and communication. 

The thesis which I desire to set 
forth is this: there should be far 
more private property in the first 
category, much less private owner¬ 
ship in the second ciassificatiom 

and experimentation in the third 
group, including ventures m co¬ 
operative ownership and operation 
through consumers’ cooperative so¬ 
cieties. 

The case for private owner snip 
of food, clothing and articles of 
personal use does not need to e 


ue se am 
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he called upon the vast audience to 
pledge themselves to stand by the 
new Administration and help them 

be a credit to the city, and to the 
great cause of Socialism- It was 
a simple service to dedication, and 
it was deeply effective. 

All the war-horses of Milwaukee 
Socialism were involved in the 
great victory, for every city and 
county office had been carried, to¬ 
gether with a majority in the City 
Council and the County Board. 
The roster of the new city and 
county administration read like the 
rollcall of a Socialist meeting or 

convention. „ _ 

But in that list far from the 
most conspicuous elected official 
was the new City Attorney, a young 
Socialist lawyer with a mid-west¬ 
ern drawl, Daniel Webster Hoan 
The Social Democratic Party of 
Wisconsin did not go in heavily 
for lawyers, preferring, as Berger 
used to say, a htdeklayei or a 
printer or a railway engineer to 
members of the bar. And so t e 
few trusted lawyers in the party s 
ranks were quickly pressed in 
service as candidates. 

Hoan was then a young man 
just over 29, attorney for the Wis¬ 
consin Federation of Labor. He 
had been born in Kenosha, wis.. 
March 12th, 1881, and he had 
worked his way through the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin as a cook and 
dishwasher. At the univeisity, 
from which he received his degree 
in 1905, he founded one of the first 
university Socialist societies in the 
country- He studied law in Chi- 



personal use does not need to be .country. He studied law in w - 
suonorted with elaborate argu- cago, and since 1907 has heen a 
mints. Few individuals would member of the bar But he was 
v_it :~ ^ AAmAiiifiTtv m i frt only three years* 


ments. — * 

chouse to dwell in a community m 
which all possessions of every 
type arc held in common. Tastes 
and needs vary. Individuality 
should not be repressed by com¬ 
plete uniformity in users goods. 
Many values are afforded by the 
ownership and occupation of a 
small home. A major indictment 
of the prevailing economic system 
is found in the fact that vast mul¬ 
titudes of people are denied suffi¬ 
cient property to minister ade¬ 
quately to their daily needs. A 
substantially higher standard of 
living is urgently required. 

The Leading Type 
So nearly universal is the con¬ 
viction in the United States that 
property in users’ commodities 
should be owned privately that it 
i* futile to seek fundamental 
changes in the present property 
system unless a sharp differentia¬ 
tion is made between property for 
consumption or use and property 
for production. It is therefore 
imperative that the social signifi¬ 
cance of private ownership of the 
titanic instruments of production 
be vividly disclosed. The heart of 
the modern economic problem is 
found in this second type of prop¬ 
erty There is relatively little dis¬ 
pute about the first classification. 


able to practice only three years, 
being called to public service in 
the sweep of 1910, and he has hei 
public office with distinction ever 
since. He has been a candidate 
eight times, and he has been elect¬ 
ed eight times. .... .. 

First Socialist Administration 
The city administration was 
elected for a two-year term in 
those remote days, although the 
City Attorney’s term was four 
years. In those days, also, elec¬ 
tions were by party tickets, al¬ 
though the business interests in¬ 
sisted that national.politics had no 
place in municipal affairs. And 
during the two years of tlm ter¬ 
rible “disgrace” of a Socialist ad¬ 
ministration attempts were made 
to amend the law to provide bar 
non-partisan elections m the city, 
solely in order to defeat the So¬ 
cialists. By 1912 they had not yet 
succeeded in securing that legisla¬ 
tion, and in that year tlie two old 
parties combined to defeat the So¬ 
cialists, although Seidel and his 
comrades polled a vote substanti¬ 
ally higher than two years prmn- 
ously. Hoan, however, heldon for 
two more years, and in 1914 be 
was named for re-election. 

By that time the non-partisan 
law had gone through, and candi- 


ists in every part of the country 
began to take an interest in him. 

Aiid for over two decades I>an 
Hoan is and has continued to be 
one of the best known and most 
conspicuous Socialists in the coun¬ 
try. 

Elected Mayor 

Two years later, in the spring 
pf 1916, Seidel asked to be relieved 
of the burden of running for 
mayor, and the Socialists—now of¬ 
ficially called the Socialist Party as 
in the rest of the United States— 
unanimously turned to the young 
and highly-popular city attorney, 
now in the sixth year of his usrm- 
Hoan was then 35, full ot physical 
vigor with a splendid record of 
successful work behind him. Rul¬ 
ing his six-year term ne had wnt- 
ten a book, "The Failure of Reg + 
ulation,” in which he showed that 
onlv by public ownership could the 
utilities be properly managed and 
operated in the interest of the 
great masses. The book is val¬ 
uable even today, twenty years 
after it was written, to show that 
regulation is an impossible solu¬ 
tion of the utility question. 

Hoan was elected that year, and 
almost immediately was plunged 
into a difficult situation. The so- 
called "preparedness” movement 
was at its height, the big indus¬ 
trialists stirring up nationalist and 
militarist passions in preparation 
for plunging the nation mto the 
World War. It was a hard time 
for any Socialist, ’bat Hoan kept 
his head, administered the city and 
was loyal to his Socialist convic¬ 
tions despite the fearful pressure 
upon him the following year, when 
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egime 
n of full 
. -*wse two aims 
isistent with the aims 
.rthern, capitalism. Stevens 
nad advanced through the corridors 
of the Anti-Masonic and Whig 
parties .into the Republican Party, 
was interested in the tariff, and his 
iron plant in Pennsylvania was 
destroyed by the rebel army. Sum¬ 
ner, with all of his savage hate of 
slavery, was fundamentally bour- 


„ aoout 
vhiie it is no- 
Jie old South the 
/as a suspect and capi- 
. of all types were regarded 
. such. Politicians of this type, 
representing the bourgeois class, 
played an important and necessary 
role in destroying planter property, 
but to assume that if all other 
statesmen and politicians had ac¬ 
cepted their complete program pro¬ 
letarian rule would have been rea¬ 
lized does not necessarily follow. 
Had such rule emerged from their 
program it would more likely have 
produced the reaction that mechan¬ 
ic-farmer assertion of power in the 
American Revolution brought upon 
the thinking and action of radicals 
like Samuel Adams. 


.uuxthern 
. vii instances the 
played by the Negro has 
oeen forgotten or ignored, and Dr. 
DuBois has provided an excellent 
corrective. However, his article in 
the June number of “Current His¬ 
tory” is disappointing. Here he 
comes dangerously close to develop¬ 
ing a Negro chauvinism by advis¬ 
ing a self-contained Negro nation 
within the nation. However much 
color prejudice still remains among 
white workers, there has been con¬ 
siderable improvement within the 
past ten years and the futurfe lies 
not in a policy of self-seggregation 
but more education to break down 
the current prejudice and th e con 
tinued assertion of the claims of 
the Negro people to full economic, 
social, cultural and political democ¬ 
racy together with the masses in 
general regardless of race, color or 
nationality. 
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_ ex-service man who visits Germany a 
ration camps and the brown houses will have to 
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Kirby Page 


Capitalism is the Source of Class Struggles, 
Of .International War , and Wreckage of 
Human Aspirations. 



JT would be difficult to devise a 
system of economic production 
and distribution that would divide 
mankind into hostile camps more 
sharply than does the prevailing 
profit system. The glories of 
competition have been 'sounded 
so eloquently for such a long 
time that the real significance of 
the competitive struggle has been 
obscured. Under pioneer condi¬ 
tions it was possible to move 
when the conflict became too 


severe. 

(Sometimes the situation was re¬ 
lieved by the losers moving fifty 
miles west, and sometimes the 
stronger and more daring sought 
new fields of conquest. When com¬ 
munities were small and life was 
simple the effects of economic com¬ 
petition were less disastrous, espe¬ 
cially because of face to face rela¬ 
tions. But that type of society has 
vanished from the United States 
and will never return. The units 
of production are becoming vaster 
and yet vaster. Simplicity and in¬ 
dependence have been replaced by 
complexity and interdependence. 
Absentee ownership of vast indus¬ 
trial establishments is now the rule, 
and impersonality is characteristic. 

In a complex urbanized, indus¬ 
trialized society economic competi¬ 
tion assumes the form of economic 
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actment of a special law constitut¬ 
ing the Department of Public Pur¬ 
chases for the sole purchasing 
authority for the city. Following 
absorption of the Welfare Depart¬ 
ment purchasing the offices were 
moved to larger quarters in the 
Franklin Building, the staff aug¬ 
mented, and the system set up for 
complete centralization. Adequate 
room is available in the new quar¬ 
ters for the storage of office sup¬ 
plies, cleaning materials and other 
articles used by all departments, 
which are purchased in large quan 
tities and distributed to depart¬ 
ments as needed on scheduled 
deliveries three times a week. All 
divisions are thus supplied with 
products of uniform quality for 
specific purposes at minimum cost.” 

Additional playgrounds for chil¬ 
dren have been established and 
more property will be acquired for 
this purpose. The Public Works 
Department has made rapid prog¬ 
ress- in improving streets and pro¬ 
viding employment for workers 
while the Health Department has 
given the city a leading position 
among American cities. 


warfare. The intensity of the 
struggle is determined by the life, 
and-death character of the stakes 
involved. Business men are pitted 
against each other, workers must 
tear at each other’s economic 
throats, organized employers are 
arrayed against organized workers, 
and organized citizens fight in the 
trenches against organized citizens 
of other lands. Conflict, class war 
and international war are the red 
harvest of a competitive profit sys¬ 
tem. The very idea that competi¬ 
tion leads to the survival of the fit 
is derived from ofeservaiton of life 
in the jungle. 

The Class Struggle 

That the class struggle becomes 
more intense as industrialization 
advances is readily demonstrable. 
The power of concentrated money 
in the hands of vast corporations 
can be resisted only by the col¬ 
lective power of organized labor. 
Thus the units of conflict become 
more titanic. In a complex society 
of delicately adjusted economic re¬ 
lationships, the wreckage of con¬ 
tinuous class warfare becomes ut¬ 
terly calamitous. The proposal jo 
minimize this peril by enacting leg¬ 
islation depriving labor of the 
right to strike, if adopted, would 
fasten the chains of tyranny tighter 
around the necks of workers and 
would certainly be followed by 
violent revolution. 

That modern war among nations 
is primarily economic in origin is 
beyond dispute. The doctrines of 
nationalism transform economic 
quarrels among merchants, indus¬ 
trialists and financiers of various 
countries into controversies among, 
their respective governments. These 
governments in turn are dominated 
by powerful economic groups which 
are continuously fanning the flames 
of nationalism through control of 
the press, the movies, the radio and 
other channels of reaching the pub¬ 
lic mind. So long as the profit 
system prevails vested interests 
will seek to enlist governmental 
armed support for their competitive 
struggles in other lands. And just 
this long will international war re¬ 
main an imminent menace. 

Thus it is apparent that the pre¬ 
vailing system of private owner¬ 
ship of the tnass instruments of 
production and distribution and 
their operation for private gain 
through the competitive struggle 
stands indicted on the following 
counts: it frustrates efficiency in 
the utilization of .the national 
equipment first, by depriving the 


masses of adequate purchasing 
power; and second, by the anarchy 
of competition it prevents coordina¬ 
tion in the entire process of pro¬ 
duction and distribution; it exacts 
a terrific toll from the personali¬ 
ties of the winners; it plunges 
multitudes of losers into the abyss 
of destitution, despair and enmity; 
and on a vast scale it produces eco¬ 
nomic conflict, class war and inter¬ 
national war. Persons who sanc¬ 
tion and support this system of 
economic individualism are as blind 
as were the men of other days who 
defended slavery, serfdom and the 
divine right of kings. 


CHAPTER III. 

Values of Socializing the Pri¬ 
mary Means of Production 
and Distribution 

That some form of collectivism 
must replace unbridled individual¬ 
ism in a complex industrialized so¬ 
ciety is certain. The choice before 
us is therefore limited to alternate 
forms of collectivism. My own an¬ 
swer to this problem may be, sum¬ 
marized briefly in this fashion: 
Private ownership in the following 
basic industries should without de¬ 
lay be replaced ,by socialized owner¬ 
ship and operation: banking and 
credit, the sources of electric 
energy, minerals and other natural 
resources, primary means of com¬ 
mercialized transportation, chief 
means of commercialized communi¬ 
cation, and the steel industry. All 
essential industries remaining 
private hands should be subjected 
to the degree of public regulation 
required in the public interest. 

In my opinion it would be both 
impossible and undesirable to so¬ 
cialize all property immediately. 
Even if adequate public support 
were available, the sheer magnitude 
of the problem would make un¬ 
desirable the complete abolition of 
private property at one time. The 
resultant chaos and increasing mis¬ 
ery would produce a revulsion 
against socialization and the pen¬ 
dulum would quickly swing toward 
extreme reaction. Moreover, so¬ 
cialization of the basic industries 
listed above would be sufficient to 
secure efficiency through correla¬ 
tion and equalization of purchasing 
power. 

Few intelligent students of eco¬ 
nomic problems would doubt the 
superior advantages of socialized 
ownership of the basic industries if 
they were confident that adequate 
incentives and motivations would 
be forthcoming under this system. 


“Probably the Prince had no intention of presentir 
a first-class political stunt. Possibly he let his heart r 
his head. But neither princes nor responsible politiciai 
mit this to happen.” 

As regards recent developments in Tory foreign i 
attitude of Labor, Comrade Morrison says: 

“Certain European countries raised their eyebro 
Prince picked out Germany for friendly reference, i 
blundering Government of ours has hardly helped the ; 
“L Refusing to follow up Hitler’s speech by drama 
the countries together for the purpose of conver 
declaration into practical business or, if he was 
ting him face the consequences; but instead 
“2. Negotiating (notwithstanding the Geneva resoli 
ately with Germany an agreement on naval an 
“It is doubtful how far it is even a good naval agree] 
British viewpoint. But clearly the aerial menace is far n 
a navaf one. And the general situation remains unefc 
that— 

“1. This Government has surrendered the Treaty 
as a bargaining factor—one of the few uses to whic 
thing could now be put; 

“2. It has abandoned the idea of general disarmai 
stituted that of separate national agreements on parti' 
the services; 

“3. It has made Russia and France feel that they \ 
by a hypocritical Britain that is concerned only with ii 
not care about the rest of the world. (This will comt 
I fear); 

“4. It has made it difficult for us to resume the pi 
joyed under the Labor Government—that of moral ' 
world. 

- “If this Government sees a chance to do the wrong 
conduct of foreign affairs, it nearly always takes it. 
“What a bunch!” 

All of which shows where British Labor stands, althi 
likely to stop Ludwig Lore, Trotskyist commentator of t' 
Post on foreign affairs, and other professional traducer 
tional Socialism from continuing their practice of misrep 
position of British Labor and of Socialist parties elsew 
According to Mr. Lore British Labor has made peac 
for purely political reasons. Mr. Lore is a true exponent 
which rests upon the principle proclaimed by Lenin that 
and to misrepresent political opponents is a legitimate v 
volutionary struggle. We congratulate Mr. Lore upon fa 
ence to his creed, of which he has given evidence on nur 
ions. 


This question constitutes a high 
hurdle in the pathway of socializa¬ 
tion and must be removed if suf¬ 
ficient public support to make pos¬ 
sible a drastic change in the prop¬ 
erty system is to be secured. In a 
subsequent section I shall endeavor 
to grapple realistically with this 
problem. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that a satisfactory solution is 
at hand. Assuming that men and 
women could be induced to wo$k 
efficiently and faithfully, what are 
the outstanding values of socializ¬ 
ing the chief means of production 
and distribution? 

Greater Equalization of 
Purchasing Power 

Through social ownership of sev¬ 
eral basic industries and drastic 
public regulation of all others it 
would 'be possible to diminish both 
under-privilege and super-privilege. 
The length to which it would ulti¬ 
mately be wise to go in equalizing 
income can be determined only by 
experience, but it is certain that 
resolute efforts should be made to 
lift from the bottom and -to press 
down from the top until the margin 
of difference is not great. Many 
in students of the problem are con¬ 
vinced that so long as the minimum 
wage is not higher than $2,000 the 
maximum income should not ex¬ 


ceed $20,000—and pe 
be limited to $10,00( 
even $5,000. By redt 
the excessive flow of 
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and by drastically ir 
proportion going to 
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and services would ,] 
tional employment, w 
would still further inci 
demand. 

Public operation of 
credit, electric energy 
sources, the chief me! 
portation and commu; 
steel would make possi 
tenauce of a proper 
tween national saving 
spending. The achie 
result would stabilize 
regularize income, thi 
enormously the total 
of the national equipn 
(To be contin 
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hours and conditions of labor and 
to establish minimum wages 
throughout the country. 

4. It grants power to establish 
a Federal system of social insur¬ 
ance and other social welfare legis¬ 
lation. 

5. It grants power to the gov¬ 
ernment through its own agencies 
and instrumentalities to own, and 
manage business, manufacture, in¬ 
dustry, commerce and banking. 

6. It empowers Congress,to en¬ 
act adequate laws to enforce the 
principle of collective bargaining. 

The adoption of this constitu¬ 
tional amendment leaves the Amer¬ 
ican people free to decide which of 
any of these policies they wish to 
adopt. Rather than by seeking 
ways and means, as Congress now 
frequently does, to circumvent the 
Constitution in order to do the 
things that cannot be dispensed 
with, the amendment would clearly 
and unequivocally, establish the , 
right of the people, through their I 
chosen representatives, to take I 
such measures as they desire to 
determine their own destiny, in¬ 
stead of having that destiny deter¬ 
mined by the nine men constitut¬ 
ing the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

We believe that the adoption of 
such an amendment will appeal to 
the sound judgment of the Amer¬ 
ican people, some of whom may 
not be convinced as yet of the 
soundness of the policies that are 
made possible of enactment by the 
amendment, but who nevertheless 
are in favor of enabling such meas¬ 
ures to be taken if and when ap¬ 
proved by the people. 

To further the adoption of this 
amendment we call upon the Na¬ 
tional Executive Committee of 
the Socialist Party to launch a 
nation-wide campaign to enlist 
popular support for the amend¬ 
ment, to interest labor and other 
friendly organizations, to call 
conferences whenever and where- 
eyer necessary, to publish and 
distribute literature explaining 
the amendment and assigning 
the reasons for its adoption, and 
to call interstate conferences of 
Socialists in other states to take 
the initiative in urging the ap¬ 
proval of the amendment within 
those states. 

Uniform State Laws 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating Federal legis¬ 
lation dealing with hours 1 , wages, 
and conditions of employ(ment does 
not relieve any of the States from 
assuming and discharging the obli¬ 
gations which the court has held 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

Forty of the forty-eight states 
are under the control, in whole or 
in part, of the Democratic Party. 

If the professions of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party nationally that it re¬ 
gards such legislation essential for 
the improvements of the conditions 
of the people are true it can pro¬ 
ceed, in at least those states, to 
adopt measures and enact laws 
that will, until such time as a con¬ 
stitutional amendment can be ob¬ 
tained, retain the benefits of the 
more desirable features of the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, of 
which the establishment of mini¬ 
mum wages, maximum hours) of 
employment collective bargaining 
and the elimination of child labor 
are the most important. 

W e consider that obligation on 
the part of the state and admin¬ 
istrations of the states represented 
at this conferences particularly 
binding. - These states are amon 
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1. A uniform anti-injunction law, 
based on the principles con¬ 
tained in the Ncms-LaGuardia 
Federal Anti-Xnjunction Law. 

2. A uniform unemployment in¬ 
surance law, with provisions 
that are more adequate than 
those contained in the law 
adopted in the State of New 
York. 

3. Minimum wage legislation, 

4. A maximum 30-hour work¬ 
week law, along the lines of 
the Black-Connery bill now be¬ 
fore Congress, but which w 
limited to interstate commerce. 

5. Elimination of child labor. 

6. A Jaw guaranteeing .collective 

bargaining with provision for 

adequate enforcement. 

To accomplish these objects, we 


n s inot in tne Klood 

By Raymond S. Hofses 
^^NLY a dupe who is guillible 
W enough still to think that the 
World War was fought for dear 
old democracy or that Santa Claus 
comes down chimneys will place 
any hope in the voluntary co-op¬ 
eration of business. 

It's not in the blood of the bood¬ 
le™ to miss a chance to take ad r 
vantage. Why, even during the 
long dark night when the Supreme 
Court was asleep and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was chiseling away at 
the Constitution, even then the 
codes were being violated in letter 
and in spirit. 

Despite the warning that the 


■***«« wtiuiu ue removed irom 

the front window, despite the dan¬ 


ger of fines and boycott, home 
sweet home was little more than 
a sweatshop for many American 
families. 

The legal NRA was SUPPOSED 
to regulate home work and prevent 
child labor—and failed. How can 
a skeleton of the thing succeed? 

No, don’t take my word for it. 
I refer you to the U. S. Women's 
Bureau, which made a study of in¬ 
dustrial home work in Rhode Is¬ 
land. The Bureau finds that in 43 
out of 179 homes, homework was 
the only source of income and 13 
families were found to be earning 
less than $5 per week from all 
sources. 
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Plenty for All Cannot Be Attained While 
Our Present System Lasts—About 
Human Exploitation. 


Co Promote the Cause of Civilization 



' f shall give to * Ethiopia herself an opportunity to par- 
c in modern covil izafion”—Muss o Uni, 


'J'HE evidence is cumulatively 
convincing that plenty for 
everybody will not he available 
so long as the present property 
system is retained. By maldis¬ 
tribution of purchasing power 
and by inefficiency in correlation, 
the competitive profit system is 
inherently unable to provide an 
adequate physical basis for the 
good life. 

Depression has followed boom 
throughout our history. Extreme 
instability is a marked character¬ 
istic of capitalism. From 1854 to 
1930 there were 13 periods of seri¬ 
ous depression. In the 36 years 
from 1890 to 1925 there were 15 
years of prosperity, 10 years of 
depression, and 11 years of decline 
and recovery. Through excess 
eagerness to- defend the profit sys¬ 
tem, its upholders maintain that 
we are certain to pull through the 
present depression because we have 
extricated ourselves from many 
previous bogholes. But what a 
commentary on the boasted effi¬ 
ciency of capitalism to exult over 
the fact that it is stuck in the mud 
only one-third of the time! 

Even at the peak of prosperity, 
however, an appallingly, large pro¬ 
portion of the American people 
were unable to earn enough to pro¬ 
vide a decent standard of living. 
In 1929 only four adults out of a 
hundred in the United States paid 
any income tax whatever, in spite 
of the fact that inhabitants of this 
country were compelled by law to 
file an income tax return if, as a 
single person, an income of $1,500 
were received, or $3,500 as head of 
a family. The num-ber of returns 
filed w r as 4,044.327, and due to vari¬ 
ous exemptions only 2,458,049 paid 
an income tax. In that year nearly 
93 per cent of the total Federal 
receipts from income tax came 
from less than 3 per cent of in¬ 
come tax payers, that is from the 
102,578 persons who reported in¬ 
comes as high as $25,000 for the 
year. In that period the propor¬ 
tion of the tax paid by persons 
with incomes under $5,000 was less 
than one-half of one per cent. 
Workers 1 Income 
In 1929 at the moment when the 
American people had reached the 
highest level of living in their his¬ 
tory, abont 12 million families or 
more than 42 per cent of the total 
in the nation, had incomes of less 
than $1,500 from all sources. This 
tragic fact is taken from a highly 
authoritative volume published by 
the Brookings Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, entitled America's Capacity 
to Consume. Here is the way in 
which the evidence is summarized 
by the compilers, Messrs. Maurice 
Leven, Harold G. Moulton and 
Clark Wanburton. 

“Nearly 6 million families, or 
more than 21 per cent of the 
total, had incomes less than 
$ 1 , 000 . 

“About 12 million families, or 
more than 42 per cent, had in¬ 
comes of less than $1,500. 

“Nearly 20 million families, or 
71 per cent, had incomes less 
than $2,500. 

“Only a little over 2 million fam¬ 
ilies, or 8 per cent, had in¬ 
comes in excess of $5,000. 

“About 600,000 families, or 2.3 
per cent, had incomes in ex¬ 
cess of $10,000. 



“The aggregate incomes of the 
6 million families at the bottom of 
the scale, even when the negative 
income© shown by some families 
are eliminated, amounted to 3.5 
billion dollars. In other words, 
about 21 per cent of the families 
received, only 4.5 per cent of the 
income. The 11,653,000 families 
with incomes of less than $1,500 
received a total of about 10 billion 
dollars. At the other extreme, the 
36,000 families having incomes in 
excess of $75,000 possessed an ag¬ 
gregate income of 9.8 billion dol¬ 
lars. Thus it appears that 0.1 per 
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cent of the families at the top re¬ 
ceived practically as much at 42 
per cent of the families at the bot¬ 
tom of the scale. At 1929 prices, 
a family income of $2,000 may per¬ 
haps be regarded as sufficient to 
supply only basic necessities. How¬ 
ever accurate this generalization 
may be, it is significant to note 
that more than 16 million families, 
or practically 60 per cent of the 
total number, were below this 
standard of expenditures.” 

The author© of America's Capac¬ 
ity, to Consume classify the income 
groups in the United States in 1929 
^as follows: 

- Number 
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Income Groups 

Let the fact be shouted from the 
housetops that in the day of great¬ 
est prosperity 40 Americans out of 
every 100 lived on the subslstence- 
and-poverty level! 

The National Industrial Confer 
ence Board has estimated that m 
August, 1934, in 25 manufacturing 
industries average hourly earnings 
were just under 59 cents and that 
average weekly earnings were 
$19.59. This means that if a work¬ 
er were employed at these rates 
without interruption his annual in 
come would be $1,018.68. The sag 
mfkance of this figure will be bet 
ter understood when the fact is 
recalled that few workers are able 
to find continuous employment. 
Moreover, this is the average 
wage, which means that a large 
proportion of workers fall short of 
this amount even when they are 
lucky enough to secure regular 
employment* 

But even this* miserable income 
is now denied^ to a vast proportion 
of the American people. The num¬ 
ber of unemployed at the present 
time is variously estimated at from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 persons. 
At least as many more workers are 
employed only part time or at 
tragically low wages. The appal¬ 
ling evidence is summarized by E. 
Wight Bakke in a recent Issue of 
the Yale Review under the title, 
“Fifth Winter of Unemployment 
Relief.” Listen to his data: “The 
total public obligations—federal, 
state, and local—incurred strictly 
for unemployment relief in the 
year 1933 and the first half of 
1934 averaged $894,302,510 for a 
twelve-months' period. This is ex¬ 
clusive of the §824,000,000 spent 
upon C. W. A. projects. It is ex¬ 
clusive of the money ©pent by the 
Public Works Administration on 
emergency housing and other pub- 
lie works. It is exclusive of the 
money spent by the Department of 
the Interior for the setting up of 
subsistence homesteads. ... In 
the early year© of the depression 
private contributions for relief pur- 
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poses accounted for 30% to 40% 
of such expenditures. This propor¬ 
tion is now estimated at less than 
5%, Equally startling is the pro¬ 
portion which is now being borne 
by the federal government In con¬ 
trast with local or state govern¬ 
ments. From the beginning of 1933 
to the end of June, 1934, we spent 
strictly on relief $1,340,000,000* 
Almost two-thirds of this amount 
{62.8%) was furnished by the fed¬ 
eral government, 16% was fur¬ 
nished by the governments, and 
21% by local governments* 

The System Has Failed 

While one and one-third billion 
dollars, is a huge sum, it repre¬ 
sents a mere drop in the bucket in 
contest to the lost earnings of the 
unemployed- Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, has 
estimated that during, the winter 
of 1934-35 the number of persons 
living in homes receiving public re¬ 
lief varied from 17 to 20 millions* 
To provide these needy people with 
an average of $10 each per month 
would require an expenditure of 
from 170 to 200 million dollars 
monthly, instead of the actual 
monthly expenditure of 74 millions 
during the past 18 months. No 
wonder th e purch a sing p o wer of 
the nation is so low that the wheels 
of industry can barely be kept 
moving! 

If the reader has a strong stom¬ 
ach and can endure nauseating 
stench, let him turn to Human 
Exploitation, by Norman Thomas, 
where he will find a 400 page sum¬ 
mary of economic misery in the 
United States. The fact that the 
general standards of living in this 
country is higher than in other 
lands should not blind us to the 
indisputable further fact that, in 
spite of a rich continent with un¬ 
paralleled resources of an endless 
variety and with superior techno¬ 
logical equipment, the competitive 
profit system has failed miserably 
to provide a decent livelihood for 
vast sections of the people. Such 
a system stands indicted as grossly 
inefficient* (I> be continued}. 



























































































Triumphant in Defeat 

By KIRBY PAGE * 


I ARGE numbers of this generation are doomed to frus- 
4 tration. Any triumphs they achieve must be wrested 
from defeat. Countless numbers of middle-aged men 
and women now unemployed will never again find congenial 
and creative occupations. Gifted teachers and well-qualified 
clergymen in large numbers will never agajn be able to earn 
daily bread in their professions, but will drift here and there 
as derelicts on the high seas. Multitudes of individuals 
fortunate enough to be employed regularly will never rise 
above a subsistence level of income. So terrific is the over¬ 
crowding in most professions that a large proportion of the 
youth of this generation will find only restricted opportuni¬ 
ties for expression and advance. 

Furthermore, many of those individuals who climb high 
in their chosen vocations will fail to realize their fondest 
aspirations. Crusaders for international friendship and 
peace, advocates of racial understanding and co-operation, 
smugglers for economic justice and security, all men and 
women who are seeking to establish the kingdom of God 
on earth are certain to be baffled and buffeted and beaten 
time after time. Many of them will spend the remainder 
of their days in areas of strife and chaos and misery. If 
the joys of victory are to be experienced, such persons must 
learn the secret of triumph in defeat. 

God Is Near 

HIS secret is supposed to be common knowledge among 
Christians. At least in theory, Christian faith provides 
resources for adversity. All Christians are supposed to 
believe that God is near and that he is loving and wise and 
powerful, and that underneath are the everlasting arms. 
They are familiar with the story of a man of sorrows and 
one acquainted with grief, yet ever joyous and triumphant. 
They remember that at night Paul and Silas astonished 
their jailers with songs of gladness, and that early Chris¬ 
tians went to martyrdom with shouts of triumph. And in 
our own day marvelous accounts are given of the radiance 
and power of Kagawa and Schweitzer and Gandhi. Even 
among our own acquaintances are at least a few men and 
women who exhibit in their daily lives the invincible faith 
that overcomes the world. 

But the proportion of such unconquerable spirits is low. 
Most Christians are not conscious of leaning heavily upon 
God in daily conduct, and only a small percentage of them 
experience vital communion with frequency and sustaining 
power. Too many ministers of religion continue to draw 
from empty cisterns and to munch dry crusts. “The lost 
radiance of the Christian religion” is not really lost, but 
certainly it is not the daily possession of millions of pro¬ 
fessed adherents. The coming of the kingdom of God on 


earth awaits the awakening of more Christians to a realiza¬ 
tion that the illimitable resources of God are at their 
disposal. 

What God Requires 

HE key to spiritual insight and power is found in the 
practice of alternation: forgetting self in carrying hu¬ 
man burdens, and putting these burdens down and appro¬ 
priating the values of silent worship and corporate fellow¬ 
ship. He who is concerned chiefly with his own comfort 
and safety need not expect to be flooded with spiritual 
energy. Long ago it was pointed out that the only way 
to find life is to fling it away. It is imperative that we rise 
above the pressures of individualism with its appeal to self- 
interest and blot out personal appetites and selfish ambitions 
with an overwhelming compassion for our kinsmen who are 
hungry and embittered. Fear can be cast out only by over¬ 
powering love. 

Fear of failure is an obstacle in the pathway of religious 
vitality. Therefore it is imperative that we remember that 
God does not require “success” of us, any more than he 
required it of Jesus. Moreover God does not hold us 
responsible for the “success” of the cause into which we 
throw ourselves with abandon. When Jesus was hanging 
on the cross no cause seemed more irretrievably lost than 
the one to which he had given himself without restraint. 
In the Garden of Gethsemane Jesus had wrestled with this 
crucial problem: which is more important, life or a way 
of life? Never did more hang upon a single decision. If 
he had decided that he must not “waste” his life or jeopard¬ 
ize the “success” of his cause, and had therefore “adjusted” 
his own ideals to the practices of his contemporaries, his 
name would not even have been preserved in the records 
of history. He became pre-eminent because he risked ev¬ 
erything upon his faith in a chosen way of life. 

It is evident that God requires three things of us: the 
selection of the noblest objectives, the choice of effective 
methods which are consistent with these ends, and supreme 
loyalty to these goals and these procedures. Success is not 
demanded of us. The outcome is in the hands of the 
Eternal. It is our business to pursue these ends with these 
methods alike in “failure” and in “success.” Thus it is 
apparent that one condition of spiritual radiance is the 
throwing of self with utter abandon into the crusade for 
justice and fellowship, even to the extent of being willing 
to go down in “defeat” personally and corporately. 

Burden-Bearing and Worship 

UT this condition cannot be fulfilled repeatedly and con¬ 
tinuously without the other aspect of alternation. The 
values of silent worship and corporate fellowship must be 
appropriated if we are to attain the self-mastery required 


* This article is reproduced from the Christian Century by special permis¬ 
sion of that journal and the author. 
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The Roman went out, mounted, and spurred his horse, 
spurred him so angrily that the frightened animal charged 
toward a group of children who stood staring by the road¬ 
side, scattering them like chaff before the wind, sending 
them shrieking to safety—all but one. When the clatter of 
hoofs had died and the dust had cleared they found the boy 
lying in a crumpled heap. 

HPHE days passed, lengthened slowly into months, and 
A out of a fragment'of. that last unfinished cross Joel 
fashioned a tiny crutch, a thin bit of an upright with a 
little curving crossbar. 

“It’s like a cross,” he thought with a dull, aching pain in 
his heart, while every nail that he drove seemed to pierce 
the wood and enter his own flesh, and every stroke of his 
adz seemed to etch the lines deeper in his grave young face. 
“By refusing to make crosses for other men to bear, I 
have made one for myself.” 

But, strangely enough, there was no regret—only that 
aching wonder which was like a void waiting to be filled. 
And the memory of a pair of clear gray eyes that kept the 
pain in his heart from turning into bitterness. For he had 
seen a challenge in their steady depths and had answered 
it. And sometimes—often as he felt that the thing he had 
done would have found in those eyes a comrade’s sympathy 
and understanding—he found himself wishing that he might 
see the stranger once again. 

“Father!” The light tap-tap of the boy’s crutch on the 
earthen floor sounded to the man’s ears like an, anxious 
heartbeat. “Simon says either you or I must be very 
wicked indeed, or God would never have let me be lame 
like this. And he says—” the childish voice caught in a 
sob—“he says that’s why no one will buy your tables and 
benches, but they buy old Reuben’s instead, and—father—” 

npHE months lengthened into years—two of them—and 
A there came to the little village rumors of strange things 
taking place. Jotham, whose son was a merchant, had 
heard of a blind man whose eyes had been opened. A leper 
had returned cleansed to a neighboring village. Then, later, 
a few of the villagers had actually seen this man called 


Jesus at the Passover—and it was true! He had only to 
stretch out his hand or repeat a healing word, and the blind 
saw, the deaf heard, the lame walked! 

The lame — walked! In the mind of Joel desire flamed 
into hope, and hope became an obsession. He would take 
the boy and together they would go out upon the long road 
and find this worker of miracles. Feverishly the man 
worked at his bench from the early hours of dawn until 
long after sunset, for they must have silver for their jour¬ 
ney, silver enough to buy them new, sturdy clothes that 
could weather the dust of the road, and pay for their lodg¬ 
ing at strange inns, and purchase them food in distant cities. 
And, of course, there must be enough to give the great 
Teacher a gift. But the third year passed, and the pile of 
silver was still painfully small. 

“It will take years,” thought Joel miserably. “And by 
the time I am ready to go it may be too late. If only people 
would pay good silver for my chests and benches, as they 
used to for my crosses!” 

It was then that he thought of the pile of crosses standing 
beneath their covering of goatskins in the corner. 

# T f HE boy rode on the load in the borrowed cart, his thin 
little body just fitting the space between the uprights 
and the crossbars, while Joel walked stolidly beside him. 
It was Nisan, and the road was filled with many travelers 
going up to Jerusalem for the Passover. 

“Can we see the temple, father?” demanded the boy 
eagerly. “Can we see it the very first thing—before any¬ 
thing else ?” 

“Not the very first,” replied Joel. “First I must find the 
soldiers and sell my crosses.” 

And while the boy sat and prattled happily of the things 
they saw along the way—the flash of a songbird, the silver 
music of a mountain brooklet, the crimson of wild lilies in 
a wayside field—the man kept saying over and over to him¬ 
self : “It will not matter. Surely it will not matter if you 
do it this once. It’s only your fancy that his eyes are fol¬ 
lowing you accusingly. He would understand if you could 
tell him. The stranger would understand.” 

But as they drew near the city and it became hard to make 
their way because of the jostling of the 
crowds, he forgot the young man with 
the clear gray : eyes and the strange 
sweet bond that he had felt all these 
years between them, and he thought 
only of what he should do and where 
he should go to find the soldiers and 
how much silver he should demand as 
the price of his crosses. 

And then soon there was no time for 
thinking at all, for there was only haste 
and tumult and confusion. The clamor 
and din of crowded streets with their 
endless bewilderment of strange faces. 
[ Continued on page 51 ] 
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Illustration by N. R. Thurston 

The Easter Anthem 

By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 

The organ is like wind in the trees of a Ring, silver bells, from the tallest steeple. 


Garden, 


Like silver rain let your notes fall down. 


A garden which the zuhole world loves as The Lord is risen; he has redeemed his peo- 
its oztm; pic; 

The organ cries the burden of a whole Fling out your music on this happy tozon. 
zvorld's pardon 

Laid upon One Man zvho zvept there alone. The organ is like zmnd in the trees of a 

Garden — 

Oh, weep not, organ, for his sorrow is 
past. 


Then rising past the murmur of the weeping, 
the sighing. 


One clear lovely voice thrusts the shadows He is risen triumphant, for our peace and 
azvay pardon. 

Death, that dark specter, knows defeat at 
last. 


And is joined by a chorus exultantly crying, 
“The Lord Christ is risen, whom Death 
could not stayl” 


to throw ourselves utterly away. Jesus 
was victorious in Gethsemane because 
he had stored up reservoirs of power. 

And we, too, must equip ourselves for 
hours of crisis. There is no substitute 
for solitude and silent worship. Vic¬ 
torious grappling with crises is made 
possible for long-continued practice in 
the arts of meditation, intercession, and 
communion. Serenity cannot be ac¬ 
quired hurriedly. A great while be¬ 
fore day, and sometimes all night long, 

Jesus went apart for recovery. And it 
must be so with burden-bearers in the 
present age. We must learn how to 
get out from under the crushing weight 
and relax, physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. Persistence in the prac¬ 
tice of being alone for even a brief 
period daily (or at least frequently) 
will enable us to tap reservoirs of spir¬ 
itual power and to return to our tasks 
as burden-bearers with renewed insight 
and strength and courage. 

This mood of prayer which is en¬ 
gendered by wisely used solitude can 
be heightened and extended by corpor¬ 
ate fellowship. The spiritual seers of 
the ages have been surrounded by dis¬ 
ciples with whom they shared life to 
the full. Seekers after truth and jus¬ 
tice need to be reinforced by each 
other, not only by co-operation in ac¬ 
tion, but also by fellowship in thought 
and prayer. My own experience is 
convincing as to the dynamic energy 
that can be released by corporate si¬ 
lence. It is not enough that fellow- 
crusaders should frequently exchange 
ideas and experiences; they must also 
learn how repeatedly to share their 
yearnings in collective outreaching in 
silence before each other. If friends 
would supplement hours of discussion 
with frequent periods of silent listening, the voice of the 
Eternal would be heard more distinctly. 

Neither aspect of alternation is adequate by itself. Both 
burden-bearing and silent worship are essential to spiritual 
insight and power. Aloofness from human affairs and 
exclusive devotion to contemplation and prayer cannot pro¬ 
duce the most brilliant radiance, nor can complete absorp¬ 
tion in relieving human misery release all of the vast 
energies latent within one’s self. The perils of pure asceti¬ 
cism are more vividly realized by this generation than are 
the dangers of continuous activity. Many a young radical 
has become cynical and embittered because he let himself 


be crushed by the weight of human misery and failed to 
replenish his reserves in the silences. 

A few days ago I again ran across a famous confession 
made in his autobiography by Charles Darwin: “I have 
said that in one respect my mind has changed during the 
past twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or 
beyond it, poetry of many kinds .... gave me great 
pleasure .... formerly pictures gave me considerable, and 
music very great delight. But now for many years I can¬ 
not endure to read a line of poetry. I have tried lately to 
read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it 
[ Continued on page 59 ] 
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Party? Get the group together some clear 
night. Take along' blankets and flashlights. 
The flashlight makes the best pointer in the 
world. Be sure to have someone along who 
knows stars. Dig up some interesting star 
legends, and locate the Various constellations. 
Oh, yes, the blankets are needed because you 
will want to lie flat on your back occasion¬ 
ally to get a better view of some constella¬ 
tion. 

And how about a Nature Hike to learn 
something more about the trees and birds 
that live in your section.? 

Magic doors” That's what someone has 
aptly called books. And magic doors they 
are! They permit your imagination to trav¬ 
el around the world. They open the way 
for you to walk and talk with the greatest 
minds of all ages. That's why we promote 
the Book-a-Month Club plan. 

Folk music . What a relief from some of 
the jazz music of the day are such beautiful 
folk songs as “Bendemeer's Stream" (Irish), 
“The Peddler" (Russian), and “Boy, I 
Adore You" (Czech). These folk songs 
furnish a rich field for exploration and a 
world of wholesome fun for young people 
who like to sing. Add to them a lot of the 
best music with which every person ought 
to be familiar, and you have material for 
some delightful leisure hours. 

Drama. There is so much really fine 
material now in the field of dramatics that 
there is no excuse for a church group pre¬ 
senting something cheap and uninteresting. 
Many young people are finding rich hours 
of fun and fellowship in putting on dramatic 
performances of high merit. The making 
and improvising of costumes, settings, and 
lighting equipment offer opportunities for 
creative activities that add to the benefits 
and fun of the enterprise. 

& 4 = 

For many groups the above activities rep¬ 
resent unused resources that it would be 
well to include in the program of every 
department. 

IV. The Committee Wheel 

W HAT is the job of the Committee 
on Recreation and Personal Develop¬ 
ment ? 

Outline the duties of the committee on the 
blackboard or prepare a chart showing an 
outline of possible activities. 

E. O. Harbin. 


Triumphant in Defeat 

[ Continued from page 7 ] 

nauseated me. I have also lost my taste for 

pictures or music.My mind seems to 

have become a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts. 
.... If I had to live my life again, I 
would have made a rule to read some poetry 
and listen to some music at least once every 
week.The loss of these tastes is a 


loss of happiness, and may possibly be inju¬ 
rious to the intellect, and more probably to 
the moral character, by enfeebling the emo¬ 
tional part of our nature.” Such a warning 
should cause us more often to flee away to 
the silences. 

This determination should be strengthened 
by a realization that loyalty to high ideals 
and adherence to ethical means will prove 
to be costly in our day as in previous genera¬ 
tions. 1 o follow Jesus' way of life will 
arouse furious opposition on the part of 
those persons who for reasons of blindness, 
bigotry, fear, or vested interests are seeking 
to preserve the existing social order. The 
business man who announces that henceforth 
he is determined to utilize his energies in 
an endeavor to change the prevailing prop¬ 
erty system from one of private ownership 
of the chief means of production and distri¬ 
bution to one of public ownership and oper¬ 
ation, in order to equalize economic privilege, 
will soon discover what it means to walk 
the way of the cross. The teacher who sets 
himself to the task of illumining the minds 
of students concerning the inadequacies and 
dangers of rugged individualism and who 
seeks to implant the principles of a co¬ 
operative commonwealth, based on produc¬ 
tion for use and not profit, often runs the 
risk of losing his position. 

Peril of Christian Living 

TT is likewise highly perilous to his eco- 

nomic security for a clergyman to list 
among the notorious sinners of his congre¬ 
gation men who sanction war or are willing 
to engage in it, the world’s most colossal sin, 
or to indict as sinners men who seek to per¬ 
petuate and profit by an economic system 
which appeals primarily to self-interest or 
greed and which operates through the chan¬ 
nel of competitive strife or warfare. In 
many sections of this country an act of su¬ 
preme daring is required if a Christian white 
woman is to invite a Negro woman to her 
dinner table, not as a waitress, but as a 
guest. The simple truth of the matter is 
that the reproduction of Jesus' manner of 
life in the United States at the present time 
is certain to encounter ruthless opposition 
from militarists, nationalists, capitalists, ra¬ 
cialists, and other vested interests. The 
loyal follower of Jesus in this day will have 
abundant reason to recall the warning re¬ 
corded in John’s Gospel: “Why, the time is 
coming when anyone who kills you will 
think he is doing religious service to God.” 

But who among us is sufficient for such 
a life as this? Is Jesus’ way really prac¬ 
ticable for us? Certain it is that no one of 
us has command of spiritual resources ade¬ 
quate for the task of living perfectly as a 
son in the home of his Father, and beyond 
doubt none of us can find and do the entire 
will of God. We are frustrated by personal 
limitations and blocked by social iniquities. 


But this we can do: we can refuse to lower 
our ideals and we can make a resolute and 
persistent endeavor to live every day in right 
relations with God and with man, never be¬ 
ing satisfied with low aim and meager 
achievement, and ever being convicted of 
guilt, private and corporate, for failing to 
achieve more perfectly the ideal objective 
for ourselves and for society. The quality 
of a way of life must be tested by the no¬ 
bility of its aims, the validity of its methods, 
and the loyalty with which these aims are 
sought by these methods. 

ATEASURED by immediate, objective 
XTA results, Jesus’ own life was a ghastly 
failure. But because the ends he sought 
were so superlatively significant, because the 
means upon which he relied were so utterly 
valid, and because the quality of his sacri¬ 
ficial devotion to these ends and these means 
was so superior, he has through the centuries 
been accorded highest rank among all the 
sons of God. Under the circumstances 
which prevailed in Palestine in the first cen¬ 
tury, it was wholly impossible for Jesus 
fully to succeed in establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth. And under the conditions 
now prevalent in the United States, it is 
likewise impossible to establish immediately 
and completely a just society. The reason¬ 
able demands made upon us by Jesus are 
these: fix our eyes upon the noblest of ob¬ 
jectives, choose a strategy of revolution most 
consistent with the ends sought, and struggle 
unceasingly for insight and power to use 
these methods with maximum effectiveness 
in seeking these ends. Instead of being im¬ 
practicable, Jesus offers us the only practica¬ 
ble way of creating God’s home on earth. 

Practicable—if we will acquire the habit 
of alternation. So much suffering is re¬ 
corded in the New Testament that it might 
well be referred to as a book of martyrs. 
Yet no volume in all literature sounds more 
clearly and continuously the note of joyous 
triumph. The early Christians had learned 
how to dwell simultaneously in two worlds. 
And this is likewise the high obligation that 
is imposed upon us. As revolutionists we 
must devote ourselves unceasingly to a non- 
warlike endeavor to uproot capitalism with 
its exploitation and bloodshed; as mystics 
we must explore the pathways of contempla¬ 
tion and petition and communion which lead 
to serenity and power. It is not enough that 
we be revolutionary or mystical; we must 
be revolutionary mystics and mystical revo- 
lutionarists! Then we, too, will be able to 
exclaim: 

“Yet amid all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him who has loved 
us.” 

“To God be the thanks who in Christ ever 
heads our triumphal procession, and by our 
hands waves in every place that sweet in¬ 
cense, the knowledge of him. For we are 
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a fragrance of Christ grateful to God in 
those whom he is saving and in those who 
are perishing.” 

Now to him who is able to keep you 
from stumbling and to make you stand hi 
his presence irreproachable and triumphant— 
to the one God our Savior be glory, majesty, 
power, and authority through Jesus Christ 
our Lord now and forever and ever. Amen.” 


Two White Rabbits 

E Continued .from page 10 3 
thing.” If she just kept reaching out for 
his hand and saying; "You're an old peach, 
Jim.” 

But there were the nights and the fright 
that comes in darkness when you ask your¬ 
self, ‘What next?” What next can one 
carry nonchalantly to the pawnshop? Only 
one thing of any value was left—Edith’s 
engagement ring with its blue-white diamond. 
Perhaps it would go next Edith dreaded it, 
for wearing it kept closer the hero worship 
she had known for her swaggering lover, 
Jini. It had lighted every comer of her 
heart 

/ T t HRQUGH a friend Edith got a job as 
J- saleswoman in the sports wear depart¬ 
ment of one of the stores. Half days. Jim 
was hateful about that, too. He was glad, 
he said, that someone in the family amounted 
to something. Nice idea, for a wife to work 
while her husband loafed. He went out and 
didn't , come back that night. The next 
morning Edith telephoned three of his 
friends before she found that he was at 
Phirs. “Is he able to come home, Phil?” 

Not exactly. I tried to get him to come 
home earlier, but he said you were better 
off without him.” 

“Bring him home, will you, Phil?” 

She and Phil helped him up the two flights 
of stairs. They put him to bed. He was 
sick for five days. Edith had to brush aside 
all censure in the heart so the grain of mus¬ 
tard seed could grow on unhampered. She 
pretended to him—^ven to herself—that it 
was something he ate at Phil's that brought 
on his sick spell. 

ROUGH it all the rabbits thrived. 

Budge and Pansy! April merged into 
May, and May went on toward June. Edith 
passed a seed store on her way to work and 
saw the spindly cabbage and tomato plants 
which should be set out any time now. 

Sometimes when she came home, tired and 
aching-footed from harrying hours in the 
sports wear, she had to stop outside their 
door at the head of the stairs and shut her 
eyes tight, and reach out and recapture that 
wondrous warmth of loving and believing in 
her “loved ones.” She imagined the scent of 
flowers, and the soft organ—sometimes she 
repeated, “Dearly Beloved.” Sometimes in 
the drab chaos of uncared-for rooms and 



uncared-for youngsters and unwilling-to-be- 
pleased Jim, it helped her to touch the soft 
fur of the rabbits, to feel the muzzling nose 
of the pushy one against her hand. 

Someone had gathered hay and made a 
bed for the rabbits. They now occupied a 
wooden spaghetti box divided into two com¬ 
partments. Once Edith came across a pam¬ 
phlet, Making Rabbits Pay/ 9 It was turned 
down at the heading, “Your Own Patch of 
Alfalfa.” 

OUDDENLY it was summer. In the 
^ sports wear department customers asked 
for thin meshes in summer shades. Edith 
thought, as she fitted sheer woolens on stout 
ladies, of Richie and Rob cooped up in that 
awful hush-now half of the third floor. The 
thought of a hot meal in those hot rooms, 
with Jim moody and quiet, was stifling. 

This evening after work the hill up past 
the Capitol building, and on to that shabby 
old red stone early mansion seemed laggingly 
long to her swollen feet 
The landlady was in the hall at the tele¬ 
phone. She turned from it to say with that 
injured reproach that always puts the other 
person in the wrong: “Mrs. Moore, I’d 
appreciate it if you'd be out by noon to¬ 
morrow. I've tried to do all l could for you. 

I can't understand Mr. Moore's attitude ” 
She turned back to the telephone. 

Edith started up the stairs. The two little 
boys came tumbling down the third floor 
stairs. “Oh, mother, mother 1” they whis¬ 
pered. Imagine seven-year and five-year- 
olds whispering, when they ought to be 
shouting! “Mother, he's got little rabbits— 
Budgy has—eight little rabbits.” 

Then that was it! The Whispering Win¬ 
nie had found out about them and delivered 
an ultimatum. Edith climbed the steeper 
stairs to third with the boys clumping be* 
hind her. “At first we only counted five, 
but three more were hid under the hay. 
Daddy showed us. Mother, she pulls out her 
own fur to make it soft for them.” 

Edith opened the door. She stood there 
staring stupidly. Jim had already packed a 
lot of their things. His hair, that needed 
cutting again, was disheveled wildly, there 
was a scratch on his cheek—but he was 
whistling. 

“Where are we going to move, Jim?” 
e re going to move somewhere where 
a rabbit can have little rabbits if he or she 
takes a notion to—that's where. And where 
these kids don’t have to whisper and tiptoe. 
And where—" He was motioning with the 
hammer as he talked. He came toward her 
with something of his old teasing railery. 
“—and where we can have an honest-to 
goodness fight if we feel like it—” he put 
Ins arms about her, and she could feel his 
heart thumping under his worn shirt, “—and 
throw things at each other—that's where,” 

“Jim—to the farm?” 

^Yes, to the farm. I've been out there 
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poking around. I found the old asparagus 
bed and weeded it. There's an apple tree 
just loaded—” 

“There used to be a quince tree—” 

“I n€ver thought I'd like rabbits, but I 
think I have quite a way with them. Im¬ 
agine the Whisperer telling me I'd have to 
disown Budge and her eight and turn them 
out So I told her we were going to the 
farm. Edie, I've never told you, but I did 
knuckle down to my old boss—to everyone. 
But even then there wasn't a chance. But 
I tell you what I figure on doing—” Ob, 
tins was the old Jim again, this Jim who 
said. Tell you what I figure on doing.” 
4 Tve got the agency from a nursery for all 
sorts of fruit-bearing bushes. Some of them, 
like the youngberry, are new for these parts. 
I'll work that end along with the farm. I 
can still hand put the old sales talk. One 
of the neighbors has a fresh Jersey cow we'll 
get when we can raise a little money. I'll 
work my fool self to death. It's going to be 
tough for you, Edie.” 

Edith wished she wouldn't cry when happi¬ 
ness was like a song inside her. Tt'll be 
grand,” she choked. “Jim, this ring of mine 
will get the cow. Couldn't we get engaged 
all over with a Jersey cow ?” 


My Linda Lou 

[ Continued from page 17 ] 
a stone wall. He told them about that foot- 
ball game; interrupted his own story to 
point to a place he was sure was the tran- 
sient camp. “A new place if that's it,” he 
drawled. “A place that isn't infested with 
rats and other vermin.” 

Clem wondered if Bentonboro stilt held 
Linda Lou as they plodded on through the 
rain. Perhaps she had gotten a place: per¬ 
haps she was working. Perhaps she was— 

#( Tlie wouldn't let him say the word 

"married” But he knew lots of girls mar¬ 
ried at nineteen, and Linda was nineteen 
now. 

It seemed as if The Gentleman must have 
read Clem’s thoughts, for suddenly he start¬ 
ed crooning, “Lindy, Lindy, Mali Lindy 
Lou,” 

They left the road, the three of them, to 
plow across a field to the new transient 
camp. Boots was right. It was new. The 
people in charge seemed to be new too. 
They were so pleasant And the girl, who 
looked up from her desk, wore a white lace 
collar and cuffs on her trim blue serge dress. 
She flashed them a smile and motioned them 
to a bench. 

Slim came to them. “While we were 
waiting” his voice showed interest, “that 
pretty girl back at the desk told us about 
a. church place that has a dormitory for 
what she called 'marching youth,' with a 
hospital room. She used to work there, and 
she says it's O. K. She gave us a card to 
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THE LUTHERAN M ESSENCHER. 


Signs of the Times - - - 

By Kirby Page 

Editor's Note:* We consider it an honor to present Dr. Page to our readers. 
He is a writer and speaker of more than national repute. The opinions which 
he here expresses are his own, and are not necessarily to he considered as repre¬ 
senting the opinions of the publisher. We do believe he has a message for 
the present generation, and if he causes us to think more deeply concerning 
the problems of practical' Christianity we will feel he has accomplished his 
purpose. 


Wealth Brings Fear 

One significant aspect of the terrible kid¬ 
napping of Mrs. Stoll in Louisville should 
not be overlooked: She had long lived in 
fear that she. would be a victim of such 
an attack. An Associated Press dispatch 
relates how she “was elaborately guarded 
against kidnapping from early childhood. 
Fear of them was the one thing that kept 
her mother from complete enjoyment of 
her children. , . . Alice was not allowed 
to run down to the corner for a soda. She 
never went with other girls to movie or 
wandered gayly through the beautiful park.” 
After her marriage, Mrs. Stoll practiced 
shooting with a pistol, and bought a fierce 
Dane. Another "pathetic case of a “poor 
little rich girl!” 

Such an incident should cause us to think 
seriously about the prevailing system of pass¬ 
ing on property from one generation to 
another. Frequently we read of some young 
girl or boy inheriting a vast fortune, and 
we wonder about the wisdom of this prac¬ 
tice. In my own mind there is a growing- 
certainty that J ‘society would be wise if it 
sharply limited the amount that any in¬ 
dividual could inherit, perhaps to $50,000, 
and surely to $100,000. It is mockery to 
speak of “equality of opportunity” when one 
child is born in a mansion and another in 
a hovel. 

8 

Too Much Money 
Being Saved 

As incredible as the statement may appear, 
too much money is now being saved in the 
United States. More obvious is the fact 


the connection between these statements is 
not sufficiently clear in the popular minyb 
An editorial in the latest issue of Banking, 
the official journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association, says : “With the idle funds in 
the banks at the volume they now are, it 
may be taken as a matter of course that the 
chief occupation of banks and bankers in 
these autumn days is a hunt for profitable 
investment—almost any safe investment, in 
fact.” Think of it! With at least sixteen 
million persons living in homes that are re¬ 
ceiving public relief, and with half the pop¬ 
ulation in economic distress, so much idle 
money is awaiting investment that bankers 
are compelled to spend their time seeking 
persons to whom loans may be made! Dur¬ 
ing the past year the interest rates on short¬ 
term Federal borrowing have droped as low 
as 1/16 of one per cent, per year for 91- 
day notes, and to 1/14 of one per cent, per 
year for 182-day notes. 

* 

Father and Ten Sons 

The relationship between saving and 
spending can easily be revealed through a 
simple illustration. Let us suppose that a 
certain father with ten sons has $200 avail¬ 
able for equipping his family with shoes and 
hats, and let us suppose that before us is a 
merchant with 20 pairs of $5 shoes and 20 
hats to be sold at $5 each. If the father 
divides the $200 equally among his ten sons, 
and if they spend this amount for shoes and 
hats, it is obvious that every son can pur¬ 
chase two hats and two pairs of shoes, 
and that the merchant will dispose of his 
stock. In such a case there would be a 
proper adjustment of producing and consum- 
Bnt. suppose the father should-follow 


that not enough money is- being .spent r _but-in; 
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Our Troop is planning to attend the 
Thanksgiving Church Service in a body 
again this year, as it has done every year 
since the Troop organized. 

Troop 338 is endeavoring to fill the needs 
of the boys of this community, both from a 
recreational and educational standpoint and 
is trying to do it from the Christian view¬ 
point. Therefore, we urge that everyone 
who reads this will direct the attention of 
all boys with whom they come in contact 
to our troop so that we may help them, as 
we are trying to help others. Visitors are 
always welcome at our meetings. Our goal 
is a Troop of 40 Scouts. 

Albert G. Mueller, Scoutmaster. 

* 

A TEST OF WILL POWER 

A man’s success is determined more large¬ 
ly by his will power than by any other one 
thing. 

The following test of your strength of 
will is suggested: Resolve to attend church 
ten Sundays in succession, come what may. 
Then mark yourself ten for every Sunday 
you succeed in carrying out your resolu¬ 
tion. If you can earn 100 in the ten weeks 
you can make a success of life. 

* 

FROM WASHINGTON 

It certainly looked like old times to see 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hinkle at the services 
the last two weeks. We appreciate their 
visit and hope they will be with us soon 
again. 


The World’s Bible 

v 

Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do His work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in His way. 

He has no tongue but our tongue 
To tell men how He died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring them to His side. 

We are the only Bible 
This careless world will read; 

We are the sinner's gospel 
We are the scoffer's creed. 

We are the Lord's last message, 
Given in deed and word, 

What if the type is crooked, 

What if the print is blurred? 

What if our hands are busy 
With other work than His? 

What if our feet are walking 
Where sin's allurement is? 

What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things His lips would spurn? 

How can we hope to help Him 
And hasten His return? 

—Annie J. Flint 

* 

SEVEN TOGETHERS 

Framed Together—Eph. 2:21. 

Knit Together—Col. 2:2. 

Joined Together—Eph. 4:16. 

Builded Together—Eph. 2:22. 

Followers Together—Phil. 3:17. 

Striven Together—Phil. 1:27. 

Caught Up Together—1 Thess. 4:17. 


Phone: SHE. 3182 


GUARANTEED WEIGHT 


COAL 

HARRY FINKLE 

Stove - Nut or Egg - $9.50 Ton — Pea - $8.50 Ton 
ALL HARD WHITE ASH ANTHRACITE 
131 N. 50 th STREET Philadelphia 
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Letters 


Confirmed Addict 

Editor The Christian: I am a confirmed addict. I 
cannot get along without the stimulus of The Christian. 
Here is my dollar. 

Lafayette, Ind. R. W. Knight. 


it.” So this year, I do not argue with myself at all. Just 
put the dollar in a letter and send it on. 

Buffalo, Wyo. Mary J. Ash. 


Gift to Himself 

Editor The Christian : We need The Christian. Am 
sending the dollar, and we’ll call it our Christmas present. 
Don’t know of anything I would rather have. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. S. P. Hinds. 


Indispensable and 
“Dirt Cheap” 
Editor The Christian: 
The Christian has become 
one of my “indispensables,” 
so keep ’er cornin’. And 
here’s the “where-with-all.” 
“Dirt cheap at twice the 
price,” as we Lewis-coun- 
tians used to say. 

H. Lee Jacobs. 
Christian church, 

Elsberry, Mo. 


First a Gift, Then a 
Choice 

Editor The Christian: 
I want Dr. Jenkins to know 
how much I enjoy The 
Christian, sent me by a 
niece who is a member of 
his church. I have enjoyed 
it so much I sent it to a 
sister, and now I am re¬ 
newing my subscription for 
another year. 

Mrs. E. A. Lawrence. 

Sikeston, Mo. 


Understanding Leads 
to Respect 

Editor The Christian: 

Just a note of appreciation 
of The Christian. It was 
a praiseworthy act to com¬ 
pile and give your readers 
such an excellent report of 
the Wellesley seminar. Truly 

a better understanding of each other’s differing views and 
faiths brings mutual respect for and confidence in the expo¬ 
nents of those faiths, and a more tolerant attitude towards 
all mankind, especially those who are trying to grow. More 
power to you. 

Kansas City, Mo. Sam B. Robertson. 


The Christian Is Grateful 

My dear Dr. Jenkins: Before it gets put off, I want 
to tell you again—I hope it’s again—how grateful The 
Christian is—I mean grateful in its old sense, the qual¬ 
ity of being wanted, the power to create gratefulness. 
There is just enough of it; it has a true principle of 
selection; it does not overload itself with the difficult 
job of being a major prophet. And it is so blessedly 
human. 

Your sermon on Amos ’n’ Andy is art and insight 
and a very sure way of beginning where people are and 
leading where they ought to be without ever breaking 
the coupling-pin. I like what you see from flying. May 
you always have a good take-off and a good landing. 
Whether this reaches you before or after Christmas, it 
bears the greetings of the season. 

' Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

P. S. I’ve been a week getting this mailed; out of 
envelopes, maybe. Gives me a chance to ask, as a pro¬ 
fessor of homiletics, if .you were now revising the ser¬ 
mon on Amos ’n’ Andy, what would you do about 
Amos’s dream? 


Willing to Pay More 

Editor The Christian: What are you Americans about 
with our pound? I had to pay six shillings and one penny 
for this dollar at the books office in Southampton today. I 
do hope that things will soon be better with this old world 
of ours. However, I would not have you think that I be¬ 
grudge the cost, not at all. I would be willing to pay 

much more rather than be 
without the solid enjoyment 
that I get from reading 
your sane and up-to-date 
Christian paper. 

George S. Hallum. 
Southampton, England. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


G. G. A. 


Dear Burris: For Heaven’s sake, write a book on 
how to preach, what to preach, including outlines of 
some characteristic sermons. Justify, if you can, such 
a topic as “Amos ’n’ Andy.” There is no man who 
can preach like you, and I think you can help the 
stumbling and stuttering prophets vitally. Happy New 
Year, and love. 

Community church, Samuel Harkness. 

Winnetka, Ill. 


“Snap” 

Editor The Christian: 
I am herewith inclosing my 
check for five dollars for re¬ 
newal of my subscription 
for The Christian and Dr. 
Jenkins’s three books. This 
price for the books and re¬ 
newal for The Christian 
looks like a “snap.” I have 
no doubt that each book is 
worth more than I am pay¬ 
ing for all the books and 
The Christian. Health, hap¬ 
piness, prosperity and all 
good wishes in the year to 
come. 

A. B. Keller. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Welcomed in a Library 
Editor The Christian: 
In renewing my subscription, 
as I do each year, I wish 
to express my deep appre¬ 
ciation of your magazine. I 
find my reading greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Dr. Jenkins’s 
comments on current litera¬ 
ture. One of the branch 
libraries is now receiving 
my copy as soon as I finish with it each week. The instant 
response it has found there leads me to hope many will 
wish to subscribe. I consider it the best religious publica¬ 
tion before the public today. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. John H. Kitchen. 


Squeezing the “Devil” Out of Life 
Editor The Christian: The^Christian of December 5 is 
a marvel of truth! We are swiftly squeezing the “devil” 
out of life ! Glorious exhibition here ! 

Minneapolis, Minn. George B. Stewart. 


Makes Him Think 

Editor The Christian : Can’t be without The Christian. 
It makes me think. 

Madison Rural Sanitarium Dr. George A. Droll. 

and Hospital, Madison, Tenn. 


No More Argument 

Editor The Christian: Last year I sat down with the 
intention of saying, “Cannot afford to take your paper any 
longer.” Then I thought, “No, I can’t afford to do without 


Best Dollar Christmas Gift 

Editor The Christian : Please renew the following sub¬ 
scriptions to The Christian. It is surely the best dollar 
Christmas gift I know! 

Kansas-City, Mo. 


Mrs. J. J. Foster. 























When 


By Kirby Page 


“T'HY kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
. as . it is i n heaven.” Countless millions of 
Christians have been voicing this prayer for nine¬ 
teen centuries. Put it must be admitted that 
many of those who have thus prayed have failed 
to realize the real significance of their petition. 
Every time we pray, “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth,” we are asking for funda¬ 
mental and radical changes in the present social 
order. No sane person could possibly mistake this 
existing world for the family of God on earth. 
Before the ideal society can be achieved, drastic 
changes must be made in the status quo. It is 
my purpose to attempt a critical analysis of cer¬ 
tain aspects of western civilization in the light 
of the religion of Jesus. 

The extreme gravity of the world crisis with 
which we are now confronted can scarcely be 
exa ggerated. An ominous prophecy is found in 
a letter written several months ago by Governor 
Norman of the Bank of England to Governor 
Moret of the Bank of France: “Unless drastic 
measures are taken to save it, the capitalist system 
throughout the civilized world will be wrecked 
within a year. I should like this prediction to 
be filed for future reference.” Sir Arthur Salter, 
for many years head of the economic section of 
the League of Nations, reviewing the interna¬ 
tional situation in The Yale Review, said: “This 
is a sombre, and indeed a terrifying, prospect. 
The foundations of the sj^stem under which we 
have grown up are threatened. Many of the in¬ 
stitutions which have been the main pillars of our 
economic and political structure may be destroyed 
or profoundly modified.” 

Let us now examine some of the reasons for 
alarm. 

1. The contrast between plenty and poverty is 
one of the marked characteristics of our present 
society. Due to the unparalleled scientific and 
technological progress of the past century, indus¬ 
try is now able to produce goods in vastly greater 
quantities than can be sold. Every branch of 
industry is equipped to produce from two to ten 
times as many goods as can profitably be disposed 
of, with the result that we have overproduction all 
along the line. On the farm, as well as in the 
city, improved machinery has made available an 
output far in excess of the purchasing ability of 
the world market. Warehouses are therefore burst¬ 
ing with goods and granaries are overflowing with 
food. 

Control of land, natural resources, and the tools 
of production, has enabled a smgll minority to 

*F‘rom an address to the quadrennial convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in Buffalo, 
December 30,1931. 
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accumulate wealth on a scale that was not 
dreamed of even by kings in past generations. If 
a millionaire be roughly classified as an individ¬ 
ual with an annual income of $50,000, there were 
38.8S9 millionaires in the United States in 1929 
and 19,688 in 1930. In 1930 less than one- 
eleventh of one per cent of the adult population 
paid eighty-three per cent of the total amount of 
income tax received by the United States govern¬ 
ment. In 1929 less than one-seventh of one per 
cent paid ninety-two per cent of the income tax! 
Below the millionaire level there are perhaps half 
a million Americans who are moderately rich. 
It is to these fortunate few that advertisements of 
a mink coat at $6,000, a motor car at $10,000, 
and a small yacht at $100,000 are directed. For 
the upper classes, America is a paradise of luxury. 

Yet poverty abounds. In the midst of stores 
and shops bursting with every imaginable neces¬ 
sity, comfort, and luxury, and in a land where 
agricultural products in many sections are selling 
at prices which are absolutely ruinous to the 
farmers, millions of Americans are facing actual 
starvation and must be kept alive by charity, 
while other multitudes endure terrible privations 
and are not far removed from destitution. Income 
tax _figures reveal a tragic story. In 1930 only 
3,376,552 persons filed income tax returns, and 
only 1,946,675 individuals were required to pay 
any income tax whatever. The law 1 requires every 
resident to file a return if, as an unmarried per¬ 
son, his income reaches $1,500 per year, and if, 
as a man with a wife or family, the amount is 
$3,500 annually.v There are some seventy-two mil¬ 
lion persons in this country who have reached the 
age of twenty-one. Less than three persons out 
of one hundred pay any income tax whatever. At 
the peak of prosperity in 1928 less than four per 
cent of the adults in this country paid an income 
tax. 

The six millions of unemployed in the United 
States it may be seven or eight millions—are 
desperately eager to find work in order that they 
may earn the money with which to buy the food 
and goods which are available in such illimitable 
quantities. But our capitalist society is so badly 
organized that these multitudes continue to walk 
the streets in a vain endeavor to find employment. 
And when they do find work, the pay for two- 
thirds of them is inadequate to provide a satis¬ 
factory standard of living. 

Upholders of the system of individualism are 
usually opposed to compulsory unemployment in¬ 
surance. on the ground that the "dole” is demoral¬ 
izing. and advocate the American plan of private 
charity. As if bread lines and soup kitchens are 
not the most degrading types of the dole! Under 
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ruffled order brought forth fruit and grain. This 
is the same earth on which we have been happy 
and full of hope. Certainly, this world with all 
its mechanized ways of doing things, with all its 
facilities for achieving large results quickly, is 
not more difficult than was the raw wilderness to 
our fathers and mothers, nor more hazardous than 
was the brutalized stupidity of the dark ages as 
faced by the apostles of the Renaissance. The 
Renaissance was not merely a revival of learning 
and of the arts: it was the outburst of intellectual 
and.moral energy by which the whole of Europe 
attained a new self-conscious freedom for the hu¬ 
man spirit. The world situation, uncertain as it 
now. is, must be absorbed in the certainty of man’s 
spirit. Let courage be the iron head on the arrow 
of holy desire. ' 


Further, we must attempt to share in an unshar¬ 
ing world. The communication of courage must 
mean , more than a casual slap on the back, or 
organized cheering. We cannot afford to let men 
go to pieces, and then feel that we have done our 
pious duty when we send flowers to their funerals. 
Our coordination of life must preclude these too- 
frequent crashes of individuality. The distant 
areas of our moral geography are too vaguely 
mapped. We must now discover how we may 
make the. motive of love, which creates the family 
and personal friendships in the immediate com¬ 
munity, operate in ever expanding circles of social 
conscience. It was Eugene Debs who said, “While 
any man is in prison, I am not free.” Down must 
go the barriers which fence other men from us. 
Brotherhood, without the reservations of prejudice 
and suspicion, is our only hope. Perhaps, we will 
have to fling our present forms of life away in 
order to find forms adequate for that spirit of 
life which was unveiled in Galilee. 

Samuel Harkness. 


Honor To Whom Honor Is Due 

Although we know of no other journal which 
includes its chief proofreader in its editorial mast¬ 
head, that is no good reason why it should not 
be done. We believe in doing the right thing, as 
we see it, whether or not it ever has been done 
before. And so the name of Priscilla P. Burd, 
head of the branch of the Kansas City public 
library which serves the Negro community, goes 
into our masthead this week, where it really 
should have been since the first issue. Mrs. Burd 
has read, with discriminating judgment and 
valued suggestions, the manuscript and proofs of 
every book Dr. Jenkins has published; and what¬ 
ever praise is due to The Christian for typo¬ 
graphical accuracy belongs chiefly to her. —The 
Editor. 


Verse 

Quest 

Down through the mountains I trailed, lost and 
halt; 

Footsore and weary I sought open spaces: 
Searched for the Christ in midnight’s starry 
vault, 

Watched for a hint of Him in neighbor faces. 

Sought him in cloisters and in wayside shrines; 

Played the Samaritan, humble and kneeling: 
Worshiped the flowers, the trees and the vines, 
Aching with need for his comfort and healing. 

Vain was my quest, so I asked monk and nun, 
Where is this Christ?” My soul was most 
eager, 

But after my searchings were finally done 
All I had learned was most pitifully meager. 

Under the noon clouds I called to my God, 
Where is thy Son and when is his coming?” 
No answer .... cold rains came down on the 
sod; 

The lightning sent fork-tongues; the thunder 
kept drumming. 

I turned then to self and I let the rest go; 

I called to my soul; I earnestly pleaded: 

A voice answered back saying: “Surely you know 
Within you is Christ whom your spirit so 
needed J” 

“Within your own being the Christ tarried long; 

He took up abode; he has seen your quest falter. 
Though men may be deaf to their own soul’s best 
song. 

The Christ lives in men and their hearts are 
his altar.” 

Jay G. Sigmund. 


M arching Song 

I want to march with comrades tried 
And keep their measured pace, 

Until I see approval writ 
On my Commander’s face; 

I want the summons swift and sharp 
When orders come to halt, 

And not a trace of dread or fear 
To mark my soul’s default; 

And when, upon the camping ground. 
Are pitched the tents of white, 

I want my spirit’s signal fires 
To blaze out in the night. 

Grace Brown Putnam. 
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the leadership of the President’s organization on 
unemployment relief, a vast campaign to secure 
gifts for the needy has been promoted throughout 
the nation. Mr. Gifford’s committee has estimated 
that I/O million dollars wiU be _ required for 
unemployment relief in 314 cities, in addition to 
the normal budget of ninety millions for charity 
in these communities. If the various committees 
actually secure 170 million dollars for unemploy¬ 
ment relief, this amount will make available $170 
each for one million unemployed. That is to say, 
less than one unemployed person out of six will 
receive a bare subsistence for ten or twelve weeks! 

The inadequacy of the American dole system 
is further revealed by the record of drought relief 
during the past year. President Hoover is op¬ 
posed to federal appropriations for _ relief pur¬ 
poses. Instead, he advocates the American plan of 
private charity. Some months ago he maintained 
. that the Red’Cross would be abundantly able to 
provide drought relief in the stricken areas. How 
adequately this task was accomplished is shown 
in a recent report of that society, which reveals 
that food and supplies were doled out to more 
than 2,500,000 persons during the period between 
August 1930 and June 1931. And the total 
amount expended by the Red* Cross for relief pur¬ 
poses during this period was less than eleven mil¬ 
lion dollars—an average of less than five dollars 
per person! 

When next we pray the Lord’s prayer, let us 
be vividly conscious of the contradiction pi esented 
by an appalling volume of hunger and destitu¬ 
tion in a world of overproduction and luxury. 

2. The menace of class war constitutes one of 
the most ominous aspects of western civilization. 
Everywhere the lines of industrial battle ai e 
tightening. Germany is on the very brink of a 
violent upheaval. The day of armed conflict be- 
tw&cn the Communists a.nd the Fascists of thp.t 
country draws nearer. The tory landslide in 
England has driven British labor to the left and 
has enormously embittered the class struggle in 
the British Isles. In the United States the third 
consecutive winter of severe unemployment is 
causing such terrible misery that class conscious¬ 
ness and class hatred are spreading rapidly. _ The 
owning and employing class in general is so 
powerful and arrogant and blind that it will be a 
miracle if the workers are not provoked into des¬ 
perate and violent efforts to secure justice. 

The world has never seen such a consolidation 
of financial and industrial power as we are now 
witnessing in the United States. Tlirough the 
device of the modern corporation, ownership of 
industry is difiused but control is concentrated. 
Small boards of directors not only control their 
own huge fortunes, but also dominate the pools 
of invested capital which represent the savings of 
multitudes of investors. Professor Gardiner C. 


.1 ST I AN 

Means of Columbia University in a recent article 
in The American Economic Review has estimated 
that the 200 largest American corporations con¬ 
trol between 35 and 45 per cent of all business 
wealth, and that these 200 corporations in turn 
are controlled by less than 2,000 directors. This 
enormous power enables these directors to domi¬ 
nate the distribution of the proceeds of industry. 

In a recent article in The Atlantic Monthly, Pro¬ 
fessor Sumner H. Slichter quotes the estimate of 
The Monthly Survey of Business that dividend 
disbursements by American corporations in the 
disastrous year of 1930 were actually 65 per cent 
higher than in 1928, whereas the wages paid by 
these corporations dropped 19 per cent during 
the same period! Dividends up and wages down! 

When the workers attempt to organize effective 
trade unions in the hope that by collective bar¬ 
gaining they may be able to obtain a more equita¬ 
ble share of the proceeds of industry, they are 
frequently met with ruthless opposition from the 
employers. In many sections of the country, 
workers in order to secure employment are com¬ 
pelled to sign “yellow dog” contracts that they 
will not join labor unions. Many corporations 
make it a practice to discharge union members or 
“agitators.” An industrial spy system is main¬ 
tained by many corporations in order to weed out 
advocates of unionism. In many mining commu¬ 
nities the coal companies own all the houses or 
shacks in which the miners live and are able there¬ 
fore to use eviction as a means of suppressing 
labor organizations. Yet when miners under these 
circumstances strike for better standards, they are 
often looked upon as dangerous characters. They 
are not infrequently terrorized by armed strike¬ 
breakers and private guards, and sometimes even 
by “officers of the law.” 

The class struggle is accentuated by the success 
of Soviet Russia in establishing a workers’ dic¬ 
tatorship. The Russian system is provocative be¬ 
cause it terrifies many owners of industry in 
other lands and tends to make them more ruthless 
in suppressing workers’ organizations; and be¬ 
cause, on the other hand, it incites the class-con¬ 
scious workers elsewhere to attempt the violent 
overthrow of capitalism in their own lands. An 
ominous aspect of communist propaganda in the 
United States is the effort to enlist Negroes and 
train them for the day of armed revolution, thus 
making still more inflammatory the relations be¬ 
tween the races. 

To speak of the menace of class war is not to 
deny that the revolution has destroyed many 
ancient evils and has brought numerous blessings 
to the people of Russia. That the masses are 
better off than they were under the tyranny of 
the czars is not open to question in view of the 
available evidence. It is wholly probable, more¬ 
over, that the peoples of the earth will eventually 
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be the beneficiaries of certain aspects of the Rus¬ 
sian experiment. Out of this titanic convulsion 
will come both good and evil for humanity. But 
the evidence is cumulatively clear to me that the 
peoples of Germany, England, the United. States, 
and other highly- industrialized countries can 
never create an equitable society by violent revolu¬ 
tion. Prolonged civil war in a highly complex 
industrial society would cause unparalleled devas¬ 
tation and misery. Class war cannot be reconciled 
with the ideal of the family of God on earth. 

3. The race between war and peace is the most 
immediately alarming aspect of modern society. 
That there will be another world war within the 
next decade is freely prophesied by numerous 
observers of world trends. Economic competition 
among the great powers is becoming more terrific. 
The struggle for control of raw materials and 
markets grows more relentless. Tariff walls aie 
being raised higher and higher. War debt and 
reparation payments rest with crushing weight 
upon standards of living , and tend to . strangle 
international commerce. Discriminatory immigra¬ 
tion laws are bitterly resented in many quarters. 
The pressure of population in several countries 
accentuates their need for room to expand. 

At this critical period, when the fires of inter¬ 
national fear and hatred are burning furiously, 
the militarists of the various countries are pour¬ 
ing oil on the flames by campaigns of. military 
preparedness. Everywhere efforts are being made 
to militarize the public mind by singing the old 
songs—war is inevitable; preparedness for war is 
the best guarantee of peace; treaties of peace and 
international agencies of justice are futile unless 
backed by armed force. Through the press, on 
the platform, over the radio, through the movie, 
a vigorous effort is being made to convince the 
public that only in armaments can security and 
justice be maintained. In the United States two 
years’ military training is required of all stu¬ 
dents in ninety colleges and universities and in 
twenty-five high schools. Approximately 145,000 
American students are taking courses in military 
training and are being indoctrinated with the 
theory of armed preparedness. Vituperative at- 
■ tacks are being made upon pacifists who renounce 
the whole war system and seek to replace it by 
creating an adequate peace system. 

If mankind continues to squander its substance 
upon armaments and then stumbles and staggeis 
into another war, there will be no victor but only 
vanquished. It has been predicted that by 1945 
there will be one million airplanes in the United 
States alone. Men have already flown at the rate 
of seven miles per minute and have covered five 
thousand miles without a stop. Deadlier and 
yet deadlier poison gas is available. Surely it is 
obvious that reliance upon the. war system cannot 
lead to the creation of the family of God on eaith. 


4. The impotence of governments in dealing 
effectively with the problems which menace our 
society constitutes another threatening aspect of 
western civilization. Democracy is everywhere 
under attack. In a dozen countries dictatorships 
have supplanted democratic processes and else¬ 
where representative government functions badly. 
The bankruptcy of the leadership in the United 
States has been illuminatingly revealed by a re¬ 
cent book entitled “Oh Yeah?” The compiler has 
assembled in chronological order various state¬ 
ments and prophecies made by outstanding leaders 
during the present depression. When these vari¬ 
ous utterances are read in sequence and compared 
with actual happenings, they reveal the abysmal 
ignorance of our best minds concerning the trend 
of events. 

The foreign policy of the United States is 
becoming increasingly significant to the rest of 
the world What we do about war debts, tariffs,' 
armaments, the World Court, and the League of 
Nations may determine the outcome of the race 
between war and peace. Yet on all these issues, 
congress is as likely to adopt a fatal policy as it 
is to make a wise decision. The evidence is con¬ 
clusive that we shall never be able to collect the 
huge sums due in war debt payments, and that 
continued efforts to collect these amounts will 
prove disastrous to international commerce, and 
may lead to war. High tariff walls in an inter¬ 
dependent world are stifling and strangling at 
best, and at worst may destroy international 
friendship and peace. To continue the race of 
armaments and to withhold cooperation from the 
World Court and the League of Nations is to 
invite international suicide. Therefore, witness¬ 
ing congress in action intensifies one s apprehen¬ 
sions for the future. The graft and corruption in 
state and municipal governments are sufficient to 
produce despair. 

When we come to examine the reasons for the 
prevailing ineffectiveness and impotence of demo¬ 
cratic processes, we discover the operation of four 
factors. First, under a system of individualism, 
based upon self-interest as the motivation and 
competition as the method, it is wholly probable 
that most politicians will follow the example of 
business men in securing the maximum individual 
reward for themselves and their clients. To 
eulogize self-interest in business and to condemn 
it in politics leads to a fatal contradiction. Second, 
as long as citizens in general are motivated by 
self-interest, they are likely to be indifferent to 
government, except as their own pocketbooks are 
directly involved, and will remain untrained in 
the science of citizenship. Third, in an industrial 
society where the tremendous power of a financial 
and economic autocracy is felt in every remote 
corner, political democracy is doomed to lm- 
potence, for the obvious reason that in the exist- 
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ing world economic power transcends and domi¬ 
nates political forces. The cure for democracy 
has ever been more democracy. A fourth reason 
is found in the.unwillingness of the voters to sup¬ 
port the Socialist party or any other party com¬ 
mitted to the task of transforming capitalism into 
a more equitable society. The recent New York 
City election reveals the inertia and stupidity of 
the voters. Although the Seabury commission had 
produced evidence which had driven six or eight 
judges from the bench because of fraud and 
corruption, and although the direct relation of 
Tammany with these debauches was well estab¬ 
lished, the voters returned Tammany candidates 
to office with unprecedented majorities. For ex¬ 
ample, the Tammany candidate running against 
Norman Thomas, probably the most intelligent 
and hopeful figure in American politics, polled 
more than five times the Socialist vote. 

Since it is obvious that the sphere of govern¬ 
ment becomes more extended and significant as 
society becomes more complex and interdepend¬ 
ent, the supremely crucial question is this: can we 
produce intelligent and public spirited leaders in 
sufficient numbers, and can the voters be trained 
to follow such leadership? 

This analysis is obviously incomplete and in¬ 
adequate. Race prejudice and hostility, lawless¬ 
ness and crime, the cancer of secularism, the con¬ 
fusion in the realm of moral standards and values, 
the pathetic weakness and timidity of organized 
religion—all these deserve an emphasis which it 
is not possible to give here. 

That my analysis has been one-sided is appar¬ 
ent to all. There are brighter and more hopeful 
aspects of western civilization. I myself once 


edited a volume entitled “Recent Gains in Ameri¬ 
can Civilization.” Moreover, it is obvious that I 
have not offered solutions for the various prob¬ 
lems presented. Other leaders will discuss ways 
out of the dangerous situation in which our society 
finds itself. Many months and even years will 
be required before any student can fully equip 
himself for leadership. Indeed, all of us together 
do not at present know the way out of the dark¬ 
ness into the light of an equitable society. Our 
generation has been too absorbed in the struggle 
for profit and power to explore the pathways that 
lead to a socialist commonwealth. Too few experi¬ 
ments in social planning and social control have 
been inaugurated and cultivated. The frantic 
struggle for private gain and the deification of 
force have blinded us to the values of a coopera¬ 
tive society and the efficacy of non-violent methods 
of achieving a worthy end. 

The odds are heavily against us. The visible 
evidence furnishes numerous reasons for appre¬ 
hension concerning the .future. The prospects for 
the days just ahead are exceedingly gloomy. Two 
possible courses of action are open to all of us as 
we stand confronted with terrifying threats to 
our civilization. We may yield to despair and 
decide to eat, drink, and be merry for a few de¬ 
lirious months or years. On the other hand, we 
may regard the terrible odds against us as an 
opportunity and a privilege. We may conclude 
that the times are too serious for trifling and, 
turning our backs upon the insane struggle for 
private gain, commit ourselves resolutely to the 
life-long endeavor to transform modern civiliza¬ 
tion into a society which may appropriately be 
called the family of God on earth, standing ready 
to go wherever vision and duty call. 


My Religion For 1932 

By Cliff Titus 


I T WILL be a religion with a new sense of 
values. Of course, my religion has always in¬ 
cluded a profession of belief in spiritual values. 
During the past year this profession has come to 
be a deep conviction. So many so-called “values” 
have proved value-less. Certain spiritual values 
which the world used to sneer at are about all 
that remain for the New Year. Therefore, I 
shall have an increased faith in faith. 

My religion will rest, primarily, on faith in 
God. I do not deserve much credit for this in¬ 
creased faith in God. I have been forced to it, 
thrown back on it. If I am to go on at all it 
must be by believing that God is, that he has pur¬ 
pose in the universe and in his children. That 
purpose will be realized. Jesus was not a fool 
nor an idle dreamer. He lived and died for a 
kingdom that must triumph. 


Growing out pf this faith in God, my religion 
for 1932 will be a religion of faith in man. I 
believe in the divinity of Man. If I believe in 
God at all I must believe this. If every man is 
God’s child, then there must be some of God in 
every man. I do not think man has fallen, I 
believe he is rising. He is far from perfect but 
he is not a worm of the dust. He is divine, not 
after he dies, but here and now; “Now are we 
sons of God” is the New Testament estimate of 
man. 

Therefore my religion will be a religion o± re¬ 
newed emphasis upon human values. Never have 
I seen human values tested and proved as during 
the past year. Never has there been such a 
demonstration of sympathy and. unselfishness, 
sacrificial service, nerve, and fortitude. In the 
midst of losses and crashes and smashes these 
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SERIOUS questions are everywhere being raised 
concerning the future of western civilization. The 
vast extent of physical poverty and destitution, 
the menace of international war, the threat of 
class war, the breakdown of democratic govern¬ 
ment, all combine to produce serious apprehen¬ 
sions about the future. The standard of living in 
the United States is incomparably higher than in 
other countries;- yet even in this favored land, 
out of some 72,000,000 adults only 4,000,000 filed 
income tax returns for the prosperous year of 
1929, although unmarried persons were required 
by law to file income tax returns if their incomes 
were as high as $1,500, or $3,500 in the case of 
heads of families. Of the 991 million dollars paid 
in income taxes during that year, 917 millions 
came from the 102,045 persons whose incomes ex¬ 
ceeded $25,000, whereas the three millions whose 
incomes were under $5,000 paid only $4,500,000. 

Standstill 

At the present time there are in the United 
States not less than seven millions of unemployed. 
Under the leadership of the President’s Organiza¬ 
tion of Unemployment Relief a vast campaign to 
secure gifts for the needy is being promoted 
throughout the nation. Mr. Gifford’s committee 
has estimated that 170 million dollars will be re¬ 
quired for unemployment relief in 314 cities, in 
addition to the normal budget of 90 millions for 
charity in these cities. If the President’s com¬ 
mittee succeeds in the endeavor to secure 170 
millions for unemployment relief, this amount 
will make available $170 each for one million un¬ 
employed. That is to say, less than one unem¬ 
ployed person out of seven will receive a bare 
subsistence for ten or twelve weeks! 

President Hoover is opposed to Federal appro¬ 
priations for relief purposes. Instead he advo¬ 
cates the American plan of private charity. Some 
months ago he maintained that the Red Cross 
would be abundantly able to provide drought re¬ 
lief in the stricken areas. How adequately this 
task was accomplished is shown in a recent re¬ 
port of that society, which reveals that food and 
supplies were doled out to more than 2,500,000 


persons during the period between August, 1930, 
and June, 1931. And the total amount expended 
by the Red Cross for relief purposes during this 
period was less than eleven million dollars—an 
average of less than five dollars per person! 

The extent of destitution in Europe is far more 
tragic than in this country. For ten consecutive 
winters there has been a terrible degree of unem¬ 
ployment in England, and wholesale starvation 
has been prevented only by a system of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance which is so roundly condemned on 
this side of the ocean. The number of unem¬ 
ployed in Germany has climbed to five millions, 
with at least fifteen million persons directly in¬ 
volved. From an authoritative source we learn 
that of the 32,500,000 persons in Germany who 
are gainfully employed 29,500,000 or 91 per cent, 
earn less than $50 per month, while 50 per cent 
receive less than $25 per month. 

Threat 

Over western civilization hovers the constant 
menace of international war. There are so many 
danger zones throughout the earth that numerous 
competent observers are convinced that another 
world war is inevitable. I do not myself share 
this extreme pessimism, but certainly the evi¬ 
dence of hostility among the nations is ominous. 
The failure to give justice or to remedy injustice 
constitutes a major threat to peace. The German 
people not only are in utter physical misery; they 
labor al&o under a profound sense of injustice. 
They maintain that Article 231 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which says that since Germany caused 
the war she must bear the burdens of the peace, 
is a lie, and that therefore the whole treaty rests 
on a false and unstable foundation. The con¬ 
tinued effort of the Allies to collect reparation 
payments will drive Germany into the arms of the 
Fascists or the Communists. A dictatorship in 
Germany, either of the right wing or of the left 
wing, committed to the policy of repudiating the 
Treaty of Versailles, refusing to pay reparations, 
the arming of Germany and the refusal to coop¬ 
erate with the League of Nations, would seriously 
threaten the peace and stability of Europe. 
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The whole reparations problem is being compli¬ 
cated seriously by the reluctance of the United 
States further to reduce war debts. The evidence 
increasingly is clear that never will we be able to 
collect the enormous sums due in payments over 
the next half century, and the effort to collect 
these impossible amounts will in the end prove 
disastrous to us economically and will endanger 
the peace of the world. 

Calamity 

The danger to western civilization is further 
accentuated by the fact that in the face of these 
national enmities, the various governments are 
extremely reluctant to rely upon the agencies of 
peace for the settlement of their controversies. 
There is general agreement that if the World Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva fails to reach an 
agreement providing for reductions in arma¬ 
ments, the consequences for the world may be 
utterly calamitous. At such a time of crisis the 
United States is still debating whether or not it 
will become a member of the World Court and is 
not contemplating seriously an immediate en¬ 
trance into the League of Nations, although it is 
increasingly obvious that these international 
agencies are absolutely essential to the preserva¬ 
tion of peace during the coming decade. On the 
contrary, in vigorous campaigns to militarize the 
public mind, armed preparedness is being advo¬ 
cated with frequency and vigor. Jingoism and 
chauvinism are rampant and the yellow press con¬ 
tinues to indulge in sensational headlines against 
Japan and other foreign powers. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of students in our high schools and colleges 
are being compelled to take courses in military 
training if they desire to graduate from many of 
these tax-supported institutions. 

Some competent observers are convinced that 
the threat of class war is even more menacing than 
the possibility of international conflict. On the 
continent of Europe the lines between the classes 
are being drawn more tightly and the day of 


armed combat draws nearer. The Tory landslide 
in England not only strengthens reaction but is 
driving tabor into a more radical pregram. In the 
United States the number of Communists and ex¬ 
treme radicals is small, but dissatisfaction and 
unrest among the workers are widespread. The 
failure of the capitalist system to give justice to 
the mass of the workers is more and more obvious. 
Perhaps as convincing an illustration as is avail¬ 
able is found in the fact that during the years 
1929 and 1930 dividend payments increased while 
wages declined. This statement sounds incredible 
but nevertheless is accurate. A writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly quotes The Monthly Survey, of 
Business as authority for the statement that divi¬ 
dend disbursements by leading American corpo¬ 
rations in 1930 increased 65% over 1928, whereas 
during that period wage payments di-opped 19%. 
Many corporations continue to pay dividends al¬ 
though the business may be running temporarily 
at a loss because of the device of reserves which 
are stored up for dividend payments in lean years. 
Few corporations, however, lay by reserves for 
the purpose of maintaining regularity in employ¬ 
ment and continuity of wages. 

In numerous regions efforts on the part of the 
workers to organize trade unions are met with 
violence. The record of the coal operators in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, in opposing the or¬ 
ganization of the miners by resorting to terrorist 
tactics, is notorious. Within the last few days 
several clergymen and students from Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary (New York City) were met with 
physical violence as they attempted to distribute 
literature among the employees of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company. The use of violence on the part 
of the owners and operators tends to stimulate 
counter violence by the workers and thus class 
warfare becomes more and more a terrible l eality. 

Breakdown 

Another ominous fact about western civiliza¬ 
tion is the breakdown of democracy and represen¬ 
tative government. A dozen European countries 
are now being ruled by dictatorship and every¬ 
where democracy is under assault. In New York 
City recently there has been a depressing exhibi¬ 
tion of inertia and callousness on the part of the 
voters. Although the Seabury Commission has 
produced evidence which has driven six or eight 
judges from the bench, because of fraud and cor¬ 
ruption, and although the dii'ect relation of Tam¬ 
many with these debauches was well established, 
the voters returned Tammany candidates to office 
with unprecedented majorities. For example, the 
Tammany candidate against Norman Thomas foi 
President of the Borough of Manhattan polled 
more than five times the Socialist vote. 

When we examine the reasons for the break¬ 
down of democracy we soon discover that thiee 
(Turn to page 130.) 
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THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

(From page 108.) 

important factors must be taken into account. 
First, in an industrial civilization where business 
men are motivated by self-interest and where 
church and school exalt greed and competition, it 
is not surprising that, likewise, men go into poli- 
• tics for self-interest. If it is justifiable for a 
business man by stock manipulation to secure a 
million dollars for himself, it is easy for the poli¬ 
tician to justify his own petty graft. So long as 
citizens are trained in the school of individualism 
and are taught that the primary motivation of life 
must be found in self-interest, it will not be easy 
to secure a sufficiently large number of well- 
trained and public spirited candidates for office. 

Another major reason for the weakness of de¬ 
mocracy at present is the fact that it functions 
in an industrial society based upon financial au¬ 
tocracy. As long as there is an enormous con¬ 
gestion of economic power in the hands of a rela¬ 
tively small percentage of the population, this 
minority will control the various aspects of mod¬ 
ern life and will frustrate the operation of de¬ 
mocratic government. The degree of consolida¬ 
tion of financial power in this country has never 
been equaled. Professor Gardiner C. Means re¬ 
cently published an article in The American Eco¬ 
nomic Review which cites evidence that the 200 
largest American corporations in 1927 controlled 
between 35 and 45 per cent of all business wealth. 
These 200 huge corporations are controlled by 
2,000 directors. Some years ago an estimate was 
made that 20,000 directors controlled American 
corporations which produced half of all the manu¬ 
factured goods of this country. This small mi¬ 
nority not only controls industry, it likewise domi¬ 
nates politics, the press, the radio, the movies, 
education and organized religion. It has been 
well said that the cure for democracy is more 
democracy. A genuine political democracy will 
never be a reality until there is more economic 
and industrial democracy. 

It is not possible here to make any detailed 
suggestions as to ways and means of solving the 
many dangerous problems which confront west¬ 
ern civilization. Indeed, our peril is accentuated 
by the fact that adequate remedies for many of 
these evils are not immediately available. Too 
much energy has been expended by our leaders in 
amassing great fortunes for themselves and in 
preserving the capitalist system, and too little 
thought has been devoted to constructive pro¬ 
posals which point the way to a socialist common¬ 
wealth in which the masses will enjoy the higher 
quality of justice. 
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it is highly probable that the churches have too many 
communicants. 

What matters now is not the number of churches, 
but the character of the church. So long as the conven¬ 
tional home mission structure stands, the conventional 
assumption will obtain that Christian success is to be 
measured in terms of new churches organized. That 
structure should be dismantled in order that the church 
may face with creative mind the vast and thrilling— 
and costly—responsibility which the new conception of 
social solidarity now coming to dominate the national 
community lays upon it. 


Ministers on the March 

W HEN, in 1931, Kirby Page announced that a 
questionnaire conducted by the World Tomor¬ 
row had shown that there were 10,427 Prot¬ 
estant ministers in the United States who had gone on 
record as “personally prepared to state that it is [our] 
present purpose not to sanction any future war or par¬ 
ticipate in it as an* armed combatant,” the nation was 
jolted to attention. The personal pacifism of these 
10,000 ministers, most of whom gave permission for 
the public registration of their names, was rightly re¬ 
garded as even more significant than the discovery that 
there were more than 12,000 who believed that the 
church should refuse to sanction or support any future 
war. Now that Mr. Page has conducted another ques¬ 
tionnaire,* this time as agent of a group of leaders 
drawn from the principal Protestant denominations 
and from the ranks of the Jewish rabbinate, the first 
question that will be asked is, Does the pacifism of the 
pulpit persist in the face of growing international ten¬ 
sion? 

The answer is that it does. In fact, such disconso¬ 
late souls as have been mourning over the state of the 
clerical mind disclosed three years ago, must now con¬ 
front the fact that in 1934 the number of ministers who 
record themselves as determined not to sanction or par¬ 
ticipate in any future war has grown to 12,904, and so 
far as church policy is concerned 13,997—or practi¬ 
cally 14,000 ministers—are convinced that the time has 
come when the churches, as such, should declare their 
refusal to support the government in any future con¬ 
flict. All the other questions repeated from the docu¬ 
ment of 1931 show that three years has brought an 
increase in the clerical determination to secure freedom 
for religion from the war system in all its manifesta¬ 
tions. The only results which might be interpreted in 
certain quarters as showing a lessening of the minis¬ 
ters’ devotion to peace are to be found in the large drop 
in the number of those who favor immediate entrance 
by the United States into the League of Nations, and 
the slight falling off in the number who favor substan¬ 
tial reduction in armaments without awaiting com¬ 
pensatory reductions on the part of other nations. 

*“20,870 Clergymen on War and Economic Injustice,” edited 
by Kirby Page. 3947 48th Street, Long Island City, N. Y., 25 cents 
each. Special prices for quantities. 


Yet the significance of this disclosure of the 1934 
clerical mind does not lie mainly in the conclusions to 
which these 20,000 ministers have come with regard 
to war. Even more revealing is the fact that the dis¬ 
tinguished committee which formulated this year’s 
questionnaire recognized the necessity for giving ex¬ 
pression to the mind of the ministry concerning the 
whole social order if ministerial views on war were to 
carry weight. The committee which sponsored this 
new test was by no means radical in its composition. 
Of its twelve members only Bishop McConnell, Rabbi 
Israel, Bishop Scarlett and Mr. Page would be re¬ 
garded even in conservative circles as social radicals— 
and avowed radicals would dismiss the entire group 
as hopelessly bourgeois in point of view. Yet so rapid 
has been the instruction of the ministry during the last 
three years in the realities of international life, so clear 
has become the connection between social and economic 
interests and the danger of war, that this year’s ques¬ 
tionnaire felt it necessary to push the examination of 
the clerical mind on into the field of economic issues. 
It raised the basic question: Does the opposition of the 
clergy to war grow out of a demand for a change in 
the entire social order? 

The major importance of this new survey of the 
mind of the American pulpit lies in the discovery that 
this influential portion of the ministry demands an end 
to war only as part of a process which it holds must 
include the ending of all the economic and political 
abuses in a social system which has become hopelessly 
outworn. 

Had it not been for their commitment to wide-rang¬ 
ing social change it may be doubted whether the minis¬ 
ters who answered the questionnaire of 1934 would 
have shown as confident a quality of pacifism as they 
have done. Candor compels the admission that little 
has happened in the last three years to make easy per¬ 
sonal allegiance to the pacifist position. On the con¬ 
trary, much has transpired to challenge the faith of 
those who in 1931 held out hopes of a warless world. 
Since 1931, it must be remembered, the supreme court 
of the United States has affirmed that loyalty to coun¬ 
try involves readiness to go to war without regard to 
scruples of conscience. In the same brief period first 
Japan and then Germany have withdrawn from the 
League of Nations and the attempt to secure a general 
disarmament has ended in failure. Four months after 
the questionnaire of 1931 had been completed, Japan 
had embarked upon her seizure of Manchuria and that 
threat to world peace has compounded itself with every 
month that has passed until the announcement of the 
results of this year’s questionnaire coincides with the 
proclamation of Japan’s bristling “hands off Asia” 
policy. Even peace societies during this interval have 
been wracked by internal discord over the extent to 
which the pacifist ideal retains validity under contem¬ 
porary conditions. 

In the light of such developments as have been 
pointed out, the fact that the number of ministers who 
declared their independence of the war system had in¬ 
creased since 1931 from 10,000 to almost 13,000 
might merely have gone to prove their impractical 
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idealism. But a careful study of the new questionnaire 
shows that these ministers have also rejected the whole 
principle of laissez faire as a basis for society and that 
their devotion to the peace ideal is therefore under¬ 
girded by their commitment to the establishment of a 
non-competitive social order in which the political and 
economic requirements for peace may be met The 
summaries of the replies listed by denominations indi¬ 
cate that it is the same men who have become convinced 
of the need for a new society who are most determined 
to free themselves and the church from the shackles of 
the war system. Nothing in this year’s list of questions 
means quite as much as the fact that only one in 18 of 
these ministers proved ready to affirm that the “rug¬ 
ged individualism” which governed life in the United 
States prior to 1929 was as consistent with the religion 
of Jesus and of the prophets as a cooperative common¬ 
wealth in which the service motive would be predomi¬ 
nant. 

It will not do, of course, to press the social implica¬ 
tions of the results of this questionnaire too far. As is 
always the case in such tests, the phrasing of certain 
questions was such as to leave room for confusion. But 
that the clerical mind is feeling its way toward new con¬ 
victions with regard to social issues rather than having 
arrived at final conclusions is shown by the fact that the 
same group which voted so overwhelmingly in favor of 
a cooperative commonwealth proceeded by an approxi¬ 
mate two to one to declare that such a society can best 
be attained under a “drastically reformed capitalism.” 
Of course every word in such a category is open to dif¬ 
ference of interpretation. Similarly it is to be doubted 
whether the large number of ministers who are re¬ 
corded as favoring “socialism” really belong in that 
category or in the other category in which 1,695 wist¬ 
ful persons set themselves down as seeking “some other 
political system.” 

One cannot ignore the meaning, however, to be read 
behind the overwhelming vote in favor of the drastic 
limitation of inheritances and of annual income. It 
does mean something that so large a number of replies 
should have favored compulsory unemployment in¬ 
surance and that so many of these ministers should 
have been convinced that the company union is an in¬ 
effective method of protecting the rights of labor. Even 
the indecision revealed with regard to the ownership of 
banks (another question unfortunately worded in the 
document as it was sent out) is of importance as show¬ 
ing to how small an extent this portion of the clergy 
can be counted on to support even the most familiar 
features of the old social order. 

One word of caution with regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the 1934 questionnaire must be uttered. The 
significance of the results must be measured not only in 
the light of the 20,000 replies received but in the light 
of the 100,000 questionnaires distributed. Three years 
ago only 50,000 questionnaires were sent out. Nine¬ 
teen thousand were returned. How does it happen that 
this year with twice as many questionnaires distributed 
only one thousand more were filled out? The answer 
seems to be that this year the ministry of denominations 
not approached three years ago was circularized. Vari¬ 


ous southern branches of the larger communions, more 
than 10,000 Lutheran pastors, large numbers of small 
and theologically conservative denominations were 
given a chance to participate. Only a few of these 
clergymen appear to have replied. The argument from 
silence must in such cases weigh on the side of dissent. 
It seems fair, therefore, to interpret this aspect of the 
venture as meaning that the numerical majority in the 
American ministry, both Protestant and Jewish, is still 
heavily on the side of social conservatism and resultant 
acquiescence in such policies as the state may adopt with 
regard to war. 

But with regard to the ministers who have shown 
their readiness to stand up and be counted in this fash¬ 
ion the nation can have no doubt as to their meaning. 
More than half of those who replied to this question¬ 
naire—that is to say, more than a tenth of the Protes¬ 
tant ministers and Jewish rabbis in the United States— 
must be reckoned as having definitely rejected the 
moral pretensions of the old order of American life 
and started on their march toward a new community 
more in accordance with their understanding of the na¬ 
ture of the kingdom of God. Numerically, these men 
constitute only a small minority of the American min¬ 
istry. But morally, intellectually and spiritually their 
influence is beyond all calculation. 

It can hardly be that they have any illusions as to 
what is involved in making these declarations. Mem¬ 
bers of a calling which has long been accused of cow¬ 
ardice and time-serving by our stereotyped sophisti¬ 
cates, these ministers have dared to challenge the social 
and political order at the precise points where that act 
is most sure to provoke wrath and retaliation. Yet in 
the midst of these dark days when the general confu¬ 
sion of mankind has seemed to open the way toward a 
reversion to an order resting on brute force, there is 
certain to come a new access of hope to multitudes as 
they lift their eyes to discover this legion of ministers 
unafraid, dedicated to the triumph of peace and march¬ 
ing toward a cooperative commonwealth. 

(gardens 

THINK of Eden when I go 
Down garden paths in spring, 

When cherry petals fall like snow 
From boughs where warblers sing. 

As if in Eden there are hours 
In gardens when I find 
The gayety of sun and flowers 
Transmitted to the mind. 

A garden seems a holy place, 

And often when I stroll 
Along a flowered path I trace 
A quickening of soul. 

But once my heart was dull with dread. 

That day it seemed to me 
The path I walked was one that led 
Across Gethsemane. 

Gertrude Ryder Bennett. 
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can say. Israel Zangwill insisted that each new genera¬ 
tion must have its own experience of war. Perhaps, in 
this same way, each new generation must have its own 
experience of booze. But some day, if civilization sur¬ 
vives at all, it must be learned of men that the liquor 
traffic, like the slave traffic, the white slave traffic, the 
drug traffic, must be abolished altogether by due fiat 


of law, if its inherent evils, so fatal to the public wel¬ 
fare, are to be conquered. 

Prohibition is the one way out—prohibition sus¬ 
tained, as the abolition of the slave trade was sustained 
through nearly a half-century of unremitting struggle, 
by a public opinion which refuses, through however 
long a time, to be defeated. 


Triumphant in Defeat 

By Kirby Page 


I ARGE numbers of this generation are doomed to 
frustration. Any triumphs they achieve must 
be wrested from defeat. Countless numbers of 
middle-aged men and women now unemployed _ will 
never again find congenial and creative occupations. 
Gifted teachers and well qualified clergymen In large 
numbers will never again be able to earn daily bread 
in their professions, but will drift here and there 
as derelicts on the high seas. Multitudes of individ¬ 
uals fortunate enough to be employed regularly will 
never rise above a subsistence level of income. So ter¬ 
rific is the overcrowding in most professions that a 
large proportion of the youth of this generation will 
find only restricted opportunities for expression and 
advance. 

Furthermore, many of those individuals who climb 
high in their chosen vocations wall fail to realize their 
fondest aspirations. Crusaders for international friend¬ 
ship and peace, advocates of racial understanding and 
cooperation, struggles for economic justice and se¬ 
curity, all men and women who are seeking to estab¬ 
lish the kingdom of God on earth are certain to be 
baffled and bulleted and beaten time after time. Many 
of them will spend the remainder of their days in areas 
of strife and chaos and misery. If the joys of victory 
are to be experienced, such persons must learn the se¬ 
cret of triumph in defeat. 

God is Near 

This secret is supposed to be common knowledge 
among Christians. At least in theory, Christian faith 
provides resources for adversity. All Christians are 
supposed to believe that God is near and that he is lov¬ 
ing and wise and powerful, and that underneath are the 
everlasting arms. They are familiar with the story 
of a man of sorrows and one acquainted with grief, 
yet ever joyous and triumphant. They remember that 
at night Paul and Silas astonished their jailers with 
songs of gladness, and that early Christians went to 
martyrdom with shouts of triumph. And in our own 
day marvelous accounts are given of the radiance and 
power of Kagawa and Schweitzer and Gandhi. Even 
among our own acquaintances are at least a few men 
and women who exhibit in their daily lives the invin¬ 
cible faith that overcomes the world. 

But the proportion of such unconquerable spirits is 
low. Most Christians are not conscious of leaning 


heavily upon God in daily conduct, and only a small 
percentage of them experience vital communion with 
frequency and sustaining power. Too many ministers 
of religion continue to draw from empty cisterns and 
to munch dry crusts. “The lost radiance of the Chris¬ 
tian religion” is not really lost, but certainly it is not 
the daily possession of millions of professed adherents. 
The coming of the kingdom of God on earth awaits 
the awakening of more Christians to a realization that 
the illimitable resources of God are at their disposal. 

What God Requires 

The key to spiritual insight and power is found in the 
practice of alternation: forgetting self in carrying hu¬ 
man burdens, and putting these burdens down and ap¬ 
propriating the values of silent worship and corporate 
fellowship. He w'ho is concerned chiefly with his own 
comfort and safety need not expect to be flooded with 
spiritual energy. Long ago it was pointed out that the 
only way to find life is to fling it away. It is imperative 
that we rise above the pressures of individualism with 
its appeal to self-interest and blot out personal appe¬ 
tites and selfish ambitions with an overwhelming com¬ 
passion for our kinsmen who are hungry and embit¬ 
tered. Fear can be cast out only by overpowering love. 

Fear of failure is an obstacle in the pathway of re¬ 
ligious vitality. Therefore it is imperative that we re¬ 
member that God does not require “success” of us, any 
more than he required it of Jesus. Moreover God does 
not hold us responsible for the “success” of the cause 
into which we throw ourselves with abandon. When 
Jesus was hanging on the cross no cause seemed more 
irretrievably lost than the one to which he had given 
himself without restraint. In the garden of Gethsem- 
ane Jesus had wrestled with this crucial problem: which 
is more important, life or a way of life? Never did 
more hang upon a single decision. If he bad decided 
that he must not "waste” his life or jeopardize the 
“success” of his cause, and had therefore “adjusted” 
his own ideals to the practices of his contemporaries, 
his name would not even have been preserved in the 
records of history. He became preeminent because he 
risked everything upon his faith in a chosen way of 
life. 

It is evident that God requires three things of us: 
the selection of the noblest objectives, the choice of ef¬ 
fective methods which are consistent with these ends, 
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and supreme loyalty to these goals and these proce¬ 
dures. Success is not demanded of us. The outcome is 
in the hands of the Eternal. It is our business to pursue 
these ends with these methods alike in “failure” and in 

success.” Thus it is apparent that one condition of 
spiritual radiance is the throwing of self with utter 
abandon into the crusade for justice and fellowship, 
even to the extent of being willing to go down in “de¬ 
feat" personally and corporately. 

Burden-Bearing and Worship 

But this condition cannot be fulfilled repeatedly and 
continuously without the other aspect of alternation. 
The values of silent worship and corporate fellowship 
must be appropriated if we are to attain the self-mastery 
required to throw ourselves utterly away. Jesus was 
victorious in Gethsemane because he had stored up 
reservoirs of power. And we too must equip ourselves 
for hours of crisis. There is no substitute for solitude 
and'silent worship. Victorious grappling with crises is 
made possible for long-continued practice in the arts 
of meditation, intercession and communion. Serenity 
cannot be acquired hurriedly. A great while before 
day, and sometimes all night long, Jesus went apart for 
recovery. And it must be so with burden-bearers in the 
present age. We must learn how to get out from under 
the crushing weight and relax, physically, mentally and 
emotionally. Persistence in the practice of being alone 
for even a brief period daily (or at least frequently) 
will enable us to tap reservoirs of spiritual power and 
to return to our tasks as burden-bearers with renewed 
insight and strength and courage. 

This mood of prayer which is engendered by wisely 
used solitude can be heightened and extended by cor¬ 
porate fellowship. The spiritual seers of the ages have 
been surrounded by disciples with whom they shared 
life to the full. Seekers after truth and justice need to 
be reenforced by each other, not only by cooperation 
in action, but also by fellowship in thought and prayer. 
My own experience is convincing as to the dynamic 
energy that can be released by corporate silence. It Is 
not enough that fellow-crusaders should frequently ex¬ 
change ideas and experiences, they must also learn how 
repeatedly to share their yearnings in collective out- 
reaching in silence before each other. If friends would 
supplement hours of discussion with frequent periods 
of silent listening, the voice of the Eternal would be 
heard more distinctly. 

Neither aspect of alternation is adequate by itself. 
Both burden-bearing and silent worship are essential to 
spiritual insight and power. Aloofness from human 
affairs and exclusive devotion to contemplation and 
prayer cannot produce the most brilliant radiance, nor 
can complete absorption in relieving human misery re¬ 
lease all of the vast energies latent within oneself. The 
perils of pure asceticism are more vividly realized by 
this generation than are the dangers of continuous ac¬ 
tivity. Many a young radical has become cynical and 
embittered because he let himself be crushed by the 
weight of human misery and failed to replenish his re¬ 
serves in the silences. 

A few days ago I again ran across a famous con¬ 


fession made in his autobiography by Charles Darwin; 
“I have said that in one respect my mind has changed 
during the past twenty or thirty years. Up to the age 
of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds .. . gave 
me great pleasure . . . formerly pictures gave me con¬ 
siderable, and music very great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. 
I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also lost 
my taste for pictures or music. .. . My mind seems to 
have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts ... if I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week. . . . The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intel¬ 
lect, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” Such a 
warning should cause us more often to flee away to the 
silences. 

This determination should be strengthened by a 
realization that loyalty to high ideals and adherence to 
ethical means will prove to be costly in our day as in 
previous generations. To follow Jesus’ way of life will 
arouse furious opposition on the part of those persons 
who for reasons of blindness, bigotry, fear or vested 
interests are seeking to preserve the existing social 
order. The business man who announces that hence¬ 
forth he is determined to utilize his energies in an en¬ 
deavor to change the prevailing property system from 
one of private ownership of the chief means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution to one of public ownership and 
operation, in order to equalize economic privilege, wilt 
soon discover what it means to walk the way of the 
cross. The teacher who sets himself to the task of 
illumining the minds of students concerning the inade¬ 
quacies and dangers of rugged individualism and who 
seeks to implant the principles of a cooperative com¬ 
monwealth, based on production for use and not profit, 
often runs the risk of losing his position. 

Peril of Christian Living 

It is likewise highly perilous to his economic security 
for a clergyman to list among the notorious sinners of 
his congregation men who sanction war or are willing 
to engage in it, the world’s most colossal sin, or to in¬ 
dict as sinners men who seek to perpetuate and profit by 
an economic system which appeals primarily to self- 
interest or greed and which operates through the chan¬ 
nel of competitive strife or warfare. In many sections 
of this country an act of supreme daring is required if 
a Christian white woman is to invite a Negro woman 
to her dinner-table, not as a waitress, but as a guest. 
The simple truth of the matter is that the reproduction 
of Jesus’ manner of life in the United States at the 
present time is certain to encounter ruthless opposition 
from militarists, nationalists, capitalists, racialists and 
other vested interests. The loyal follower of Jesus in 
this day will have abundant reason to recall the warn¬ 
ing recorded in John’s gospel: “Why, the time is 
coming when anyone who kills you will think he is doing 
religious service to God." 
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But who among us is sufficient for such a life as this ? 
Is Jesus’ way really practicable for us? Certain it is 
that no one of us has command of spiritual resources 
adequate for the task of living perfectly as a son in the 
home of his Father, and beyond doubt none of us can 
find and do the entire will of God. We are frustrated 
by personal limitations and blocked by social iniquities. 
But this we can do: we can refuse to lower our ideals 
and we can make a resolute and persistent endeavor to 
live every day in right relations with God and with 
man, never being satisfied with low aim and meager 
achievement, and ever being convicted of guilt, private 
and corporate, for failing to achieve more perfectly 
the ideal objective for ourselves and for society. The 
quality of a way of life must be tested by the nobility 
of its aims, the validity of its methods, and the loyalty 
with which these aims are sought by these methods. 

Measured by immediate, objective results, Jesus’ 
own life was a ghastly failure. But because the ends he 
sought were so superlatively significant, because the 
means upon which he relied were so utterly valid, and 
because the quality of his sacrificial devotion to these 
ends and these means was so superior, he has through 
the centuries been accorded highest rank among all the 
sons of God. Under the circumstances which prevailed 
in Palestine in the first century, it was wholly impossible 
for Jesus fully to succeed in establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth. And under the conditions now prev¬ 
alent in the United States, it is likewise impossible to 
establish immediately and completely a just society. 
The reasonable demands made upon us by Jesus are 
these: fix our eyes upon the noblest of objectives, 
choose a strategy of revolution most consistent with 


A Modern 

By Allan 

A HALF-DRUNK, excited woman rushed into 
Kingsley hall one night in the east end slums of 
London, shouting this warning: “Mrs. Martin’s 
coming! She’s been treating everybody down at the 
Rose and Crown so they’ll get their courage up. 
They’re all going to come up from the pub and throw 
vitriol in your faces.” 

The dancers suddenly stopped and swarmed around 
their leader, Miss Muriel Lester, a rich girl who six¬ 
teen years or more before had renounced her wealth 
and come to live among these cockneys as a friend. 
“There’s no telling, Miss, what that woman will do 
when she’s ’arf over,” warned one. “ ’Adn’t we better 
call the police?” recommended another. 

“Listen, everybody,” replied Miss Lester, “this is 
our testing time. We’re going to stand by. What is the 
good of singing ‘Sufficient is thine arm alone’ if we 
don’t mean it? . . . Now let’s go on dancing till they 
come.” They did; and they had that look of battle that 
sometimes brightens the pacifist’s eye. At last it was 
ten o’clock, closing time, but not a sign of the redoubt- 
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the ends sought, and struggle unceasingly for insight 
and power to use these methods with maximum effect¬ 
iveness in seeking these ends. Instead of being imprac¬ 
ticable, Jesus offers us the only practicable way of 
creating God’s home qin earth. 

Practicable—if we will acquire the habit of alter¬ 
nation. So much suffering is recorded in the New Tes¬ 
tament that it might well be referred to as a book of 
martyrs. Yet no volume in all literature sounds more 
clearly and continuously the note of joyous triumph. 
The early Christians had learned how to dwell simul¬ 
taneously in two worlds. And this is likewise the high 
obligation that is imposed upon us. As revolutionists 
we must devote ourselves unceasingly to a non-warlike 
endeavor to uproot capitalism with its exploitation and 
bloodshed; as mystics we must explore the pathways 
of contemplation and petition and communion which 
lead to serenity and power. It is not enough that we 
be revolutionary or mystical; we must be revolutionary 
mystics and mystical revolutionists! Then we too will 
be able to exclaim: 

“Yet amid all these things we are more than con¬ 
querors through him who has loved us.” 

“To God be the thanks who in Christ ever heads our 
triumphal procession, and by our hands waves in every 
place that sweet incense, the knowledge of him. For we 
are a fragrance of Christ grateful to God in those 
whom he is saving and in those who are perishing.” 

“Now to him who is able to keep you from stumbling 
and to make you stand in his presence irreproachable 
and triumphant—to the one God our Savior be glory, 
majesty, power, and authority through Jesus Christ our 
Lord now and forever and ever. Amen.” 


Joan of Arc 

A. Hunter 

able Mrs. Martin. Most of them went home, a little 
disappointed but also much relieved. 

They had hardly gone when a crowd of shouting, 
drunken, desperate-looking residents of Bow burst 
through the side door, led by the lady in question. The 
huge Mrs. Martin, “like a walking oak tree,” advanced 
on Miss Lester, her right hand clenched at her side. 
Kingsley hall, she imagined, had alienated her daugh¬ 
ter. In a second perhaps she would be flinging the vit¬ 
riol. But first she loosed a torrent of curses. Miss Les¬ 
ter, strangely enough, was not overwhelmed. On the 
contrary, a curious light glowed on her face. The ac¬ 
cusation that she was destroying religion and mislead¬ 
ing daughters disturbed her not at all. While Mrs. 
Martin was getting her breath for another cloudburst, 
one of her tipsy colleagues cried, “God will bring your 
daughter back, Mrs. Martin!” 

“Of course he will,” broke in Miss Lester quietly 
taking command. “Now we’ll have a prayer.” Before it 
sensed what was happening, the small mob from the 
saloon was joining with the Kingsley hall fellowship, in 
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Calendar of 
Coming Events 

Aug. 24-Sept* 2 . Camp meeting. 
Ocean Grove, N* J* 

Aug. 25 -Sept. 3. Annual nnsli- 
tute of the Brooklyn north dis* 
triet Ep worth League, James- 
pon, L t I, 

Aug. 27-29* Conference of Texas 
Baptist students, Ft. Worth* 

Aug. 27-Sept* 2* General con¬ 
ference of the German Baptist 
churches of North America, 
Milwaukee. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2. National coun¬ 
cil of Methodist youth, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sept. 4-6. New Hampshire min¬ 
isters' institute, Geneva Pt., 
Lake Winnepesauhc* N. H. 

Sept. 4-6. Texas centennial, 
Methodist, San Antonio. 

Sept. 10-12. Disciples of Christ 
convention, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Sept. 17-18. Conference on So¬ 
cialist Christianity, Brookwood 
Labor college* Katonah, N. Y. 

Oct. 1, North district Lehigh 
Valley Methodist ministerial 
and lay conference, Wesley 
church, Bethleliem, Pa. 

Oct. 1-3. Wisconsin Congrega¬ 
tional conference, Lake Ge¬ 
neva. 

Oct. 4-15. General conference. 
Evangelical church, Akron, O. 

Oct. 5-7. Teachers union confer¬ 
ence, Netcong, N. J. 

Oct. 5-10. Annual meeting, wom¬ 
an's home missionary society, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Oct. 6. Sunday school teachers 
recognition day. 

Oct. S K 9. Metropolitan missions 
training institute, Rutgers 
Presbyterian church, New 
York city. 

Oct. 10, 11. Diamond jubilee, 
Waco Baptist association, Waco. 

Oct. 10-12. State Christian En¬ 
deavor convention, Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. 

Oct* 10-14. Methodist sesquicen- 
tcnnial, central celebration, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 12-14. Fellowship of recon¬ 
ciliation conference. New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn. 

Oct. 16. Institute on the church 
and social relations of the Con¬ 
necticut Council of churches 
and religious education, Hart¬ 
ford seminary foundation, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Oct. 16-18. Pennsylvania Baptist 
state convention, Scranton, 
Pa. 

Oct. 16-21. International con¬ 
vention, Disciples of Christ, 
Des Moines, la. 

Oct. 17. 75Ui^ anniversary of 

Hartford seminary foundation, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Oct. 21. Clean motion pictures 
Sunday. 

Oct. 22-24. Forum conference, 
for church leaders, Cornell col¬ 
lege, Mt. Vernon, la. 

Oct. 25-27. National Council of 
Young Men's Christian associa¬ 
tions, Statler hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Oct, 30 -Nqv. 1. Massachusetts 
Baptist convention. Baptist 
church, West Somerville, Mass. 

Nov, 1-2. National Italian. Evan¬ 
gelical conference* interdenom¬ 
inational, New York city. 

Nov. 4-25. 165th anniversary of 
dedication and 167th of or¬ 
ganization of Saint George's 
church, Phila., Pa. 

Nov, 5. Annual spiritual advance 
conference, Philadelphia fed¬ 
eration of churches. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions 
Sunday. 
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In This Issue 

Kirby Page 

is now one of the contribu¬ 
ting editors of The Chris¬ 
tian Century. As editor of 
the World Tomorrow, he 
aimed to state socialist doc¬ 
trine in terms consistent 
with Christianity and to in¬ 
terpret Christianity as im¬ 
plying the essential socialist 
attitudes. With the merg¬ 
ing of the World Tomor¬ 
row with The Christian 
Century, Mr. Page becomes 
a member of its contribu¬ 
ting staff, to which he will 
bring his own distinctive 
contribution. 

E. G. Homrighausen 
writes from Geneva im¬ 
mediately after completing 
a Reise through Germany 
and forming his judgments 
on the basis of evidence col¬ 
lected on the spot. He is a 
practiced and competent ob¬ 
server of German affairs, 
thoroughly familiar with 
the country and its people, 
language and history. In a 
private letter, written after 
the article was mailed, he 
expresses the hope that his 
picture of the German scene 
will not make a gloomier 
impression than he intended, 
and adds this hopeful note: 
“I want you and the readers 
to know that the opposition 
is not dead in Germany, and 
this is especially to be seen 
among the youth.” He is 
minister of the Carrollton 
Avenue Reformed church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. F. Andrews 
is known around the world 
for his mission work in 
India and for his friendship 
with Gandhi. He is at pres¬ 
ent in South Africa where 
—as reported by our corres¬ 
pondent, Ray E. Phillips, at 
whose home in Johannes- 
burg Mr. Andrews has been 
staying for two or three 
weeks—his activities have 
included securing relief 
funds for earthquake and 
flood sufferers in North¬ 
eastern India, mediating be¬ 
tween conflicting Indian 
groups in Durban, gather¬ 
ing material for a life of 
John White, missionary in 
Mashonaland, and further¬ 
ing his acquaintance with 
the African natives and 
their problems. Mr. An¬ 
drews has been invited to 
Palestine by the Arabs to 
assist in adjusting some 
of the conflicting interests 
there, and he is now prepar¬ 
ing to undertake that dif¬ 
ficult mission. 












































Losing and Winning Freedom 

By Kirby Page 


F REEDOM can be won only by losing it. Freedom 
in the city can be maintained only by abandoning 
the anarchy, of the frontier. Pioneers in a wilder¬ 
ness can achieve a type of liberty which is impossible of 
attainment by urbanites, but dwellers in New 1 ork and 
Chicago and Los Angeles can acquire freedom of a 
kind that is denied to isolated settlers in the forest. The 
effort to perpetuate frontier attitudes in a highly in¬ 
dustrialized nation merely impedes the march toward 
freedom. The liberty of individualism must be sur¬ 
rendered if the freedom of socialism is to be won. 

To be genuine, freedom must be mutual. When the 
liberty of the strong is exercised in ways that exploit 
or enslave the weak, freedom does not prevail. The 
relative independence of frontiersmen made it possible 
for them to follow their own inclinations to a degree 
that creates havoc when reproduced by citizens of a 
highly interdependent community. Men in sparsely 
settled areas may use property as they please without 
inflicting serious damage upon remote neighbors. But 
a thousand restrictions must be placed about the utiliza¬ 
tion of property in the complexity of a city. Laissez 
faire in production and distribution is tolerable in pio¬ 
neer lands, but leads to wreck and ruin in countries 
which have reached the stage of industrial maturity. 

Law Curbs Liberty 

Wherever industrialism prevails the individual can 
remain free only as the community achieves liberty. In 
theory anarchism represents maximum freedom, but its 
reign in a metropolitan center destroys liberty. Free¬ 
dom to drive as a man pleases on a crowded highway 
constitutes an intolerable menace to the liberty of other 
travelers. Law is essential to freedom; yet law is made 
possible only by the relinquishment of individual lib¬ 
erty. As communities become increasingly complex and 
interdependent, the sphere of law must be extended, 
and therefore the liberties of the individual^ must be 
further restricted. Economic practices which were 
beneficial, or at least harmless, in pioneer days become 
disastrous when carried over into industrialism. Thus 
it is apparent that more and more drastic regulation of 
production and distribution is the price of liberty in a 

machine age. . 

Failure to differentiate between the freedom that is 
possible on the frontier and the freedom that may be 
achieved in the city is responsible for dense fogs of 
confusion in current discussions of liberty. Mr. James 
M. Beck, for example, recently referred to the in¬ 
dividualism of Calvin Coolidge as “the message and 
platform of a free and happy America, in contrast to 
the regimented tyranny of the new deal.” _ This stal¬ 
wart defender in the house of representatives of the 
liberties of the people of Pennsylvania, who is now 
engaged in a series of assaults against the NBA. ™ 
AAA and other aspects of the administration’s pro¬ 
gram, went so far as to declare that “the government 
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of our fathers has perished in spirit, even though it 
survives in form. It is not only the constitution that 
has been suspended. It is the basic principles of Amer¬ 
ican freedom that have been destroyed.” Precisely! 
But destroyed by whom or by what? Not by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, but decapitated and interred by the rise 
of industrialism and urbanism. Freedom as envisaged 
by the fathers of the constitution is utterly impossible 
of attainment in Pittsburgh and Detroit and Seattle. 
Nothing is more futile, and nothing is more perilous 
than the attempt to govern industrialism by perpetuat¬ 
ing the anarchy of individualism. 

Coolidge Saw New Day 

Since the memory of Calvin Coolidge is often in¬ 
voked these days by the high priests of reaction, it may 
be well to quote again certain words spoken by the late 
President in his last interview with Henry L. Stoddard, 
of the New York Sun, on December 14, 1932: “We 
are in a new era to which I do not belong, and it would 

not be possible for me to adjust myself to it-When 

I read of the new-fangled things that are so popular 
now I realize that my time in public affairs is past. I 
wouldn't know how to handle them if I were called 
upon to do so. That is why I am through with public 

life forever_These new ideas call for new men to 

develop them. That task is not for men who believe 
in the only kind of government I know anything about. 

. . . These socialistic notions of government are not of 
my day.” 

We are in a new era. Mr. Coolidge did not know 
how to handle the emergent problems. That is why he 
deserted public life forever. Yet he is the statesman 
who is now being eulogized as the savior of American 

liberty! _ . 

Another recent illustration of the failure to distin¬ 
guish between these types of freedom is found in an 
address by Dr. Robert A. Millikan in San Francisco. 
Religious people are deeply indebted to this Nobel 
prize winner in physics for his admonitions to fellow 
scientists to be less dogmatic and more humble. Yet 
when he speaks as an economist and political scientist, 
Dr. Millikan mumbles the shibboleths of a dying in¬ 
dividualism. He points with alarm to the extension of 
government to wider and wider areas of industry and 
bemoans the decay of character through “too much 
paternalism.” He then exclaims: “Some of them call 
it communism, some socialism, some something else, 
but I will use the broader term stateism. ... A nation 
is made great by the wide distribution of power and 
opportunity among its citizens, not by the concentra¬ 
tion of it either in the hands of necessarily politically 
minded elected officials, or in the hands of despots.” 

Not by the concentration of power! But it is pre¬ 
cisely this concentration of power that makes impera¬ 
tive the widening of the zone of governmental control. 
Consider the essential facts as presented by Berle and 
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work for peace, he pointed out that the A. F. of L. has 
worked for the passage of the Vinson naval construc¬ 
tion bill, and then revealed the mind-set of labor’s lead¬ 
ership in these illuminating words: 

Present international conditions convince me that we should 
be prepared. If the United States had been prepared when the 
great war broke out, it would not have lasted so long. People 
in every walk of life are continually admonished to prepare 
themselves for the future life. It is just as necessary for nations 
to do this as for the individual. We believe in peace. We are 
against war. But self-preservation is the first law of nature and 
for that reason we believe in preparedness. 

Much as those may regret it who hope to find lead¬ 
ership for a new day in organized labor, the A. F. of 
L. has made it too clear for misunderstanding that its 
public interests are at.present confined to securing im¬ 
mediate economic advantages for its members—and 
nothing more. Where the conventions of labor in other 
countries give their principal attention to great issues 
of national'policy which fill the public mind, in this 
country they are concerned with jurisdictional disputes 
between unions and the jockeying of cliques and indi¬ 
viduals for positions of power. Increases in naval con¬ 
struction have only one meaning to organized labor 
in America—a chance for more jobs at high pay in 
shipyards. What if every such gain in employment 
means also an increase in the chances that the ship¬ 
builder’s son will be blown to bits in battle ? The A. F. 
of L. is as indifferent as are those merchants of death 
who brazenly peddle munitions on both sides of any 
battleline. 

We do not believe that this attitude of indifference 
to public issues truly represents the mind or the desire 
of the majority of the men and women in the ranks of 
organized labor. If the leaders of the A. F. of L. are 
justified in appealing to a seventeen-year-old document 
to defend their present complacence toward war-fos¬ 
tering policies, we believe that justification will pass as 
soon as these rank-and-file workers learn what the situ¬ 
ation actually is. It is inconceivable that the masses of 
American workers will be content to participate in the 
game of piling up competitive armaments for the sake 
of increasing the number of jobs today, and leave their 
homes and their children to reap tragedy tomorrow. 
If these masses of workers are in earnest in their de¬ 
sire to impress the nation with the justice of labor’s 
call for more power, they will find a way, in the next 
convention of the A. F. of L. to prove that, with re¬ 
gard to this tremendous issue of world peace, the la¬ 
bor movement can rise above immediate self-interest 
and act in behalf of the entire body politic. 


Reverence 

Editor The Christian Century: 

IR: I was much interested in reading a recent 
History of Philosophy, to find that the author did 
not try to give hard and fast definitions of the differ¬ 
ent fields treated. He used what seemed to me a very 
rational method of telling his readers what he was talk-' 
ing about, he listed the words usually used about each 
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department of the subject. Ethics, he said, is about the 
matters these words represent: pity, love, loyalty, 
humility, modesty, righteousness, honesty. Esthetics 
is the subject we are talking about when we evaluate 
with such words as temperament, naivete, sentimen¬ 
tality, beauty, humor, taste, majesty, grace, harmony, 
form, simplicity, symbolism, elegance, style, rhythm, 
symmetry. 

I was interested to see what vocabulary he would 
cite as giving us a clue that we were in the field of reli¬ 
gion. The words were these: reverence, trust, confi¬ 
dence, devotion, wonder, and the feeling of dependence 
and of unworthiness. He thinks religion as distinct from 
ethics and esthetics is concerned with that which is 
holy. If you ask him what words he would use to de¬ 
scribe the holy, he cites these: absolute (in its presence 
there is no doubt, nothing relative, no escape), perfect, 
mysterious (it lies upon the other side of all that we 
can understand; it is altogether different from every¬ 
thing that we otherwise know), unapproachable, ma¬ 
jestic, powerful (it demands, requires; it is command 
or denial), lofty (it stands upon a higher plane than 
all earthly things), fascinating (it lures us on, entices 
us, besets us, inspires us). Religion he describes as the 
saying of “Thou” to the superhuman and the supra- 
mundane. 

When Brother Quartus read this he laughed and 
pointed to a sentence in the introduction of the book, 
“The state of not having any problems is a disease of 
little souls.” Quart says we all are beginning to wonder 
how far Professor Muller’s religion is superstition, or 
how far the disease of our present day religion is that 
we have poured this baby of religion out with the bath; 
that, he says, is our problem. As we were driving for 
a train last Sunday afternoon in congested traffic Quart 
added this profound'remark: “It is curious that those 
who are going your way but won’t drive fast enough 
impede your progress far more than those going in an 
opposite direction.” 

Problematically yours, 

Quintus Quiz. 

Sonnet 

/^\H that some Spirit might in us renew 
■ The dreams that raised old England from the 
slime! 

Blind Milton stirred his age with godly rime, 

And Wordsworth, seized with visions, high and true, 
Spoke words of calm amid a baffled crew. 

Ours is a dark, confused, embittered time: 

Entrapped by things, we scorn all thoughts sublime; 
False are the lights we stubbornly pursue. 

Oh for some Dreamer bold enough to tell 
Our halting age that life is strangely right, 

That no time was as ours. New seas invite— 

But only those with faith and strength to steer! 

Oh for some Prophet, saying: “All is well— 

Our God is working with us, now and here I” 

Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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Means in their monumental study of the ownership and 
control of American corporations. Believe it or not: 
200 corporations control 38 per cent of all business 
wealth and 22 per cent of the total wealth of the 
United States. And the half has not been told: these 
200 corporations are in turn controlled by 2,000 di¬ 
rectors. Last year a senate committee revealed the 
fact that the 24 partners of J. P. Morgan & company 
are directors of 89 other corporations with assets in 
excess of 20 billion dollars. An analysis of the direc¬ 
torates of 10 of the largest corporations in this country, 
with aggregate assets of nearly 18 billion dollars, dis¬ 
closed the fact that 23 banking houses are represented 
by 125 directors in these companies. The last doubt 
of any reader concerning this excessive concentration 
will be dispelled by a careful study of Harry W. Laid- 
ler’s “Concentration in American Industry.” 

Concentration of Power 

If these 2,000 powerful directors are multiplied by 
ten, the figure 20,000 represents a highly conservative 
estimate of the number of men who dominate the in¬ 
dustrial and financial life of America. These same 
magnates also exercise enormous power in politics, 
journalism, radio, moving pictures, education and or¬ 
ganized religion. Unrestricted freedom for them to 
make profit means exploitation and privation for mil¬ 
lions of their countrymen. Indeed, it was this enormous 
concentration of power which made it possible for of¬ 
ficials of corporations to declare such huge dividends 
that the share of the national income left for the work¬ 
ers was not enough to enable them to buy back the 
goods they had produced. Professor Paul H. Douglas 
has cited evidence showing that whereas by September, 
1932, wage payments by manufacturing establishments 
had dropped to 38 per cent of the 1926 level, combined 
dividend and interest payments by all American cor¬ 
porations at this date had increased 64 per cent. If 
billions more had gone to the workers in wages, and 
billions less had gone to investors, the people of this 
land would not now be in such dire distress. 

The need for drastic governmental regulation of 
giant corporations is now obvious to all except the 
blindest of the blind. But millions of Americans are 
still victims of the delusion that it is possible to retain 
the system of private property in the chief means of 
production and distribution and yet protect the public 
from the depredations of titanic money-makers. Big 
business was so terrified by the impending collapse of 
the nation’s banking system at the moment of President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration that its representatives made 
frantic appeals for governmental assistance. The NRA 
was put on the statute book with the blessing and co¬ 
operation of big business. But as the frenzy of fear 
passes, industrialists and financiers will exert every 
atom of their incalculable power to prevent effective 
governmental restraint of profit-making. In spite of 
the fact that vigorous efforts have been put forth for 
decades to control and regulate public utilities, it was 
in this field that Samuel Insull defrauded the public on 
such a vast scale. Now that the Sherman anti-trust law 
has been abrogated and that numerous provisions com¬ 


pelling collective action on the part of corporations 
have been inserted in industrial codes, there is small 
likelihood indeed that successful efforts will be put 
forth to limit the size and power of corporations. The 
number of billion-dollar companies is certain to in¬ 
crease. 

A major difference between the new deal and social¬ 
ism is that the former is based on the assumption that 
privately owned industry can be effectively controlled 
in the public interest, whereas the latter is founded on 
the conviction that nothing short of public ownership 
of banking and credit, natural resources, waterpower 
and other sources of electric energy, the primary means 
of transportation and communication, and heavy in¬ 
dustries will afford the workers protection against cruel 
exploitation. If the new deal proves wholly inadequate, 
the citizens of this land will be compelled to resort to 
a more drastic form of collectivism: fascism, commu¬ 
nism or socialism. A momentary return to the individ¬ 
ualism of Coolidge and Hoover would produce such 
indescribable misery that the pendulum would quickly 
swing to some extreme type of social control. 

Collectivism Essential to Freedom 

Commanding the tides to recede is no more futile 
and pathetic than incantations against “stateism” in a 
highly industrial land. Freedom for the masses can be 
achieved only by sharp limitations of the predatory 
power of concentrated money. Collectivism is now 
essential to freedom, and our choice of collectivisms 
will determine the degree and quality of liberty that 
we enjoy. 

Socialism appears to me as the hope of the future 
because it offers maximum security with maximum free¬ 
dom. Capitalism bestows rich prizes and liberty of 
action upon a small fraction of the population. The 
new deal will soon demonstrate the impracticability of 
the effort to impose adequate social control upon pri¬ 
vately owned industry and finance. Fascism subordin¬ 
ates the individual to the totalitarian state and can only 
be maintained by a ruthless dictatorship which denies 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of organization. Communism cannot be inaugurated 
in the United States without prolonged civil war and 
cannot be maintained without iron dictatorship. So¬ 
cialism, through public ownership, democratic manage¬ 
ment, and scientific utilization of the primary means 
of production and distribution, and through an approx¬ 
imately equal distribution of the proceeds of industry 
and the inauguration of social insurance covering the 
chief risks of industry, can raise substantially the gen¬ 
eral standard of living, while reducing hours of labor. 
That is to say, a high degree of collectivism in produc¬ 
ing and distributing the necessities of life, and for a 
limited number of hours of the day, will afford the 
entire population the means and the leisure to enjoy 
maximum freedom and individuality in other realms 
of life, and for all their time except the 30-hour (or 
less) working week. 

Individualism offers freedom only to a select few; 
socialism will provide liberty for ail men, except ex¬ 
ploiters. 
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to ask, boldly, What apologetic value for Buchmanism 
does such evidence possess? Mr. Van Dusen is out to 
help us appraise Buchmanism, and he offers this list of 
; conversions as the most important data for making the 
appraisal. The issue here has no bearing upon our 
faith in God’s power to change people’s lives, nor does 
it call in question the fact that he actually does change 
them, nor is there any doubt that all these particular 
lives were savingly changed in the manner described. 
The question here is very precise. It is this: Does the 
fact that such lives are actually changed under the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Buchman’s movement prove the sound¬ 
ness of that movement and the desirability of support¬ 
ing it, or joining it, or yielding oneself to it, or encour¬ 
aging its extension throughout the whole church? 

This is the kind of question which a teacher of theol¬ 
ogy is peculiarly qualified to discuss. But Mr. Van 
Dusen does not even raise it. Instead, he presents his 
list of changed lives, not as evidence of God’s power 
and grace, but as evidence of the value and validity of 
the peculiar “principles” of Mr. Buchman. It is “those 
principles,” he says, which “have wrought a miracle of 
change.” This, we submit, is obfuscated thinking. 
Where is the religious movement—Christian or pa¬ 
gan, orthodox or heretical, respectable or fanatical, 
evangelical or erratic—which cannot present similar 
evidence? A Wednesday night meeting in a Christian 
Science church will afford more evidence of changed 
lives than any Buchmanist house party can produce. 
Thousands of Mormons offer similar evidence. 
Dowieism reinforces its verbal evidence of changed 
lives with an exhibit of discarded crutches and braces. 
The Pentecostal and Holiness denominations make a 
specialty of producing such evidence—just as authentic 
and indisputable as that of Mr. Van Dusen’s southern 
belle. Billy Sunday’s revivalism bore the same fruit. 
Here is an old friend, a former parishioner of the edi¬ 
tor, with whom we have just had a chance conversa¬ 
tion on the street. He reports that he has found light 
and peace and “spiritual exaltation” in—theosophy! 
And he earnestly recommends the “principles” of that 
faith for the salvation of his former pastor’s soul! 
What shall one do when the “evidence”—all of it 
equally incontrovertible—pulls one in so many differ¬ 
ent directions? Clearly an appraisal of Buchmanism 
must rest upon some other basis than changed lives 
when God in the wide range of his operations effects 
such changes through many diverse and strange in¬ 
strumentalities. 

We are not discussing the merits of Buchmanism. 
We are discussing Mr. Van Dusen’s presentation of it. 
Despite the large body of evidential “miracles” which 
he cites he insists that the movement is “the most baf¬ 
fling religious phenomenon of our time,” and cites con¬ 
versations with “the foremost leaders of the church on 
both sides of the Atlantic” in which they “voiced their 
bewilderment.” We cannot regard their bewilderment 
with leniency. Such men ought to know. It is their 
business to know whether or not Buchmanism is a 
wholesome or a reactionary phenomenon. Mr. Van 
Dusen ought to know. As a teacher of theology his 
public has a right to know his personal opinion on the 


only question that is finally important, namely, Shall 
the churches adopt the Buchmanist movement? 

Mr. Van Dusen has an opinion on this question. He 
must have, for he either belongs to the movement or 
does not belong to it. In either case he is acting upon 
considerations which his students and his public have a 
right to share. We take it that he does not belong to 
it. What are the considerations which induce Mr. Van 
Dusen to refrain from identifying himself with a move¬ 
ment which “bids fair to bring to pass . . . the religious 
revival for which through all these years [so many] 
have been impotently longing.” Is it because Mr. Van 
Dusen does not share in the longing for this sort of re¬ 
vival? Is it because he does not believe any revival of 
this sort has more then ephemeral significance? Is it 
because he does not consider it desirable that Chris¬ 
tianity shall take the direction in which its commitment 
to Buchmanism would point? Professor Van Dusen’s 
answer to these questions would require but one page 
of the Atlantic, but that one page would be of more 
value to his students and the church at large than the 
entire thirty pages in which he essayed to cast up the 
pros on one side and the cons on the other, leaving 
readers in a state of uncertainty which cannot possibly 
reflect his own attitude. 

The World Tomorrow and 
The Christian Century 
United 

W ITH this issue, The World Tomorrow unites 
with The Christian Century. In an adjoining 
column Mr. Kirby Page, who has been its edi¬ 
tor in chief during recent years, and who has carried 
the heavy load of responsibility for its maintenance, 
announces the merger and recites those facts which ex¬ 
plain its decision to discontinue as a separate publica¬ 
tion. 

The World Tomorrow has waged a brave batde 
for its ideals. It has been a wholesome and construc¬ 
tive influence amid the social and religious confusion of 
our times. Thousands of the most active and aggres¬ 
sive spirits have looked to it for information, for in¬ 
terpretation and for guidance ever since it was 
founded. It was born in war-time and has consistently 
and bravely thrust the war issue into the conscience and 
intelligence of its readers—and kept it there! It has 
been one of the most valuable sources of light on inter¬ 
national affairs and on the social processes in Ameri¬ 
can life. Its readers will miss its bi-weekly visits. We 
of The Christian Century will miss the reinforcement 
which it has always brought to our own work. The 
two papers were never competitors, but comrades in 
the same great cause. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the subscription list of 
nearly ten thousand names should be merged with the 
subscription list of The Christian Century. We greet 
these new readers in a spirit which shares their regret 
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that The World Tomorrow has ceased its separate 
existence but with full confidence that they will find 
themselves at home in The Christian Century farm y. 

As Mr. Page suggests, in his letter, the differences 
between the two papers have been hardly more than 
differences of emphasis. Perhaps The Christian Cen¬ 
tury operates on a wider front, takes into account a 
greater variety of issues and interests, and roots itself 
more consciously in the body of organized religion man 
did its journalistic comrade. But with respect to those 
ideals which The World Tomorrow specifically set 
itself to achieve, we shall always look back gratefully 
to the high standard which it set, and will derive cour¬ 
age to hold aloft the banner which it now gallantly 

passes to our hands. , , 

In this spirit we extend our welcome to all VV oriel 
Tomorrow readers and express the hope that in re¬ 
sponse to the communication which each will receiveyn 
due course from the business department the entire 
World Tomorrow subscription list may be speedily 
incorporated into the subscription list of The Christian 
Century. Mr. Page has been invited to a place on our 
editorial staff, where the name of his World Tomor¬ 
row colleague, Dr. Niebuhr, has long stood. He has 
accepted, and will participate actively in the ongoing ot 
his former work in this new capacity. It was our hope 
to publish an article from his pen in this issue, but the 
manuscript was received after the forms had closed. 
It is a characteristically able discussion of the problem 
of freedom, and deals with the recent utterances of the 
Honorable James M. Beck and Professor Robert A. 
Millikan, who point with alarm to the decay ot char¬ 
acter through too much ‘‘paternalism.” The article 
will appear nextweek. 

The Editors. 


Publishers’ Note 


T HE PUBLISHERS desire to add to the above 
the statement that World Tomorrow subscribers 
will be treated from the start as members of The 
Christian Century family. Their unexpired World 
Tomorrow subscriptions will be filled out by 1 he 
Christian Century for periods proportionate to the dif¬ 
ference in the subscription rates of the two papers and 
taking account of the fact that The World Tomorrow 
was issued bi-weekly while The Christian Century is 
issued every week. In every case where a \\ orld io- 
morrow subscriber is also a Christian Century sub¬ 
scriber, his subscription will be extended by the number 
of issues due on his unexpired World Tomorrow sub¬ 
scription. The circulation department has endeavored 
to adjust all these duplicate subscriptions, carefully 
checking the two lists to discover all duplicates. If any 
subscriber receives two copies of this issue of The 
Christian Century, will he kindly send us the two wrap¬ 
pers in which the duplicate copies are received (or tear 
off and send the address portion of both wrappers), so 
that immediate adjustment can be made? The New 
York office of The World Tomorrow has been closed, 
and all correspondence concerning subscriptions should 
be addressed to The Christian Century, 440 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Personal Word 

To Subscribers of The World Tommorrow 

T HE EDITOR of The Christian Century has 
kindly offered space in which I may convey this 
word of appreciation to the friends and support¬ 
ers of The World Tomorrow. This journal, which 
was founded 17 years ago by Norman Thomas, has 
now become a victim of the economic collapse of cap¬ 
italism. Like all other publications in its field, The 
World Tomorrow has always required a heavy subsidy 
from its friends. For several years gifts have been 
steadily and drastically diminishing, until the point 
was reached where sufficient funds were not forthcom¬ 
ing to enable the magazine to continue publication. Ex¬ 
tinction would have been the fate of this magazine long 
ago except for the sacrificial cooperation of loyal sup¬ 
porters. To these friends the editors desire to express 
again their deep appreciation. 

A further word needs to be spoken, and that is about 
the cause for which The World Tomorrow has stood. 
The magazine has gone down flying the colors of reli¬ 
gion, pacifism and socialism, and to these strategies of 
life the editors remain devoted. Devere Allen con¬ 
tinues as editor of the Nofrontier News Service; Rem- 
hold Niebuhr carries on his work at Union Theological 
seminary and on the national platform; and I sha 
divide my time between writing and speaking, retaining 
my headquarters with Sherwood Eddy in New York 
city. My wife and I are removing our home to Cali¬ 
fornia where our son and daughter will be enrolled in 
Whittier college. 

Since suspension was unavoidable and some form 
of liquidation was necessary, we are glad that the unex¬ 
pired portions of our subscriptions are to be completed 
by The Christian Century, and we earnestly hope that 
our readers will continue as regular subscribers of this 
the foremost religious journal of America. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has long served as a contributing editor of 
The Christian Century, and I have been glad to accept 
an invitation to act in a similar capacity. Whatever 
have been the variations of emphasis in the respective 
policies of the two papers, their ideals and goals are 
the same, and it is my hope, shared also by my col¬ 
leagues, that these same ideals and goals may be 
brought nearer to realization by the consolidation of 
The World Tomorrow and The Christian Century. 

Kirby Page. 


Invictus 

ALTHOUGH infinity of sun and star 
A Suspended hang in depthless skies, 
No riddle cloaks my calendar, 

No question burns my eyes. 

Life’s scheme is laid, its plot is planned, 
Designed my perfect destiny: 

Within the hollow of my hand 
I hold eternity. 

Carl John Bostelmann. 
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can say. Israel Zangwill insisted that each new genera¬ 
tion must have its own experience of war. Perhaps, in 
this same way, each new generation must have its own 
experience of booze. But some day, if civilization sur¬ 
vives at all, it must be learned of men that the liquoF 
traffic, like the slave traffic, the white slave traffic, the 
drug traffic, must be abolished altogether by due fiat 


of law, if its inherent evils, so fatal to the public wel¬ 
fare, are to conquered. 

Prohibition is the one way out—prohibition sus¬ 
tained, as the abolition of the slave trade was sustained 
through nearly a half-century of unremitting struggle, 
by a public opinion which refuses, through however 
long a time, to be defeated. 


Triumphant in Defeat 

By Kirby Page 


I ARGE numbers of this generation are doomed to 
frustration. Any triumphs they achieve must 
be wrested from defeat. Countless numbers of 
middle-aged men and women now unemployed will 
never again find congenial and creative occupations. 
Gifted teachers and well qualified clergymen in large 
numbers will never again be able to earn daily bread 
in their professions, but will drift here and there 
as derelicts on the high seas. Multitudes of individ-^ 
uals fortunate enough to be employed regularly will 
never rise above a subsistence level of income. So ter¬ 
rific is the overcrowding in most professions that a 
large proportion of the youth of this generation will 
find only restricted opportunities for expression and 
advance. 

Furthermore, many of those individuals who climb 
high in their chosen vocations will fail to realize their 
fondest aspirations. Crusaders for international friend¬ 
ship and peace, advocates of racial understanding and 
cooperation, strugglers for economic justice and se¬ 
curity, all men and women who are seeking to estab¬ 
lish the kingdom of God on earth are certain to be 
baffled and buffeted and beaten time after time. Many 
of them will spend the remainder of their days in areas 
of strife and chaos and misery. If the joys of victory 
are to be experienced, such persons must learn the se¬ 
cret of triumph in defeat. 

God is Near 

This secret is supposed to be common knowledge 
among Christians. At least in theory, Christian faith 
provides resources for adversity. All Christians are 
supposed to believe that God is near and that he is lov¬ 
ing and wise and powerful, and that underneath are the 
everlasting arms. They are familiar with the story 
of a man of sorrows and one acquainted with grief, 
yet ever joyous and triumphant. They remember that 
at night Paul and Silas astonished their jailers with 
songs of gladness, and that early Christians went to 
martyrdom with shouts of triumph. And In our own 
day marvelous accounts are given of the radiance and 
power of Kagawa and Schweitzer and Gandhi. Even 
among our own acquaintances are at least a few men 
and women who exhibit in their daily lives the invin¬ 
cible faith that overcomes the world. 

But the proportion of such unconquerable spirits is 
low. Most Christians are not conscious of leaning 


heavily upon God in daily conduct, and only a small 
percentage of them experience vital communion with 
frequency and sustaining power. Too many ministers 
of religion continue to draw from empty cisterns and 
to munch dry crusts. “The lost radiance of the Chris¬ 
tian religion” is not really lost, but certainly it is not 
the daily possession of millions of professed adherents. 
The coming of the kingdom of God on earth awaits 
the awakening of more Christians to a realization that 
the illimitable resources of God are at their disposal. 

What God Requires 

The key to spiritual insight and power is found in the 
practice of alternation: forgetting self in carrying hu¬ 
man burdens, and putting these burdens down and ap¬ 
propriating the values of silent worship and corporate 
fellowship. He who is concerned chiefly with his own 
comfort and safety need not expect to be flooded with 
spiritual energy. Long ago it was pointed out that the 
.only way to find life is to fling it away. It is imperative 
that we rise above the pressures of individualism with 
its appeal to self-interest and blot out personal appe¬ 
tites and selfish ambitions with an overwhelming com¬ 
passion for our kinsmen who are hungry and embit¬ 
tered. Fear can be cast out only by overpowering love. 

Fear of failure is an obstacle in the pathway of re¬ 
ligious vitality. Therefore it is imperative that we re¬ 
member that God does not require “success” of us, any 
more than he required it of Jesus. Moreover God does 
not hold us responsible for the “success” of the cause 
into which we throw ourselves with abandon. When 
Jesus was hanging on the cross no cause seemed more 
irretrievably lost than the one to which he had given 
himself without restraint. In the garden of Gethsem- 
ane Jesus had wrestled with this crucial problem: which 
is more important, life or a way of life ? Never did 
more hang upon a single decision. If he had decided 
that he must not “waste” his life or jeopardize the 
“success” of his cause, and had therefore “adjusted” 
his own ideals to the practices of his contemporaries, 
his name would not even have been preserved in the 
records of history. He became preeminent because he 
risked everything upon his faith in a chosen wav of 
life. 

It is evident that God requires three things of us: 
the selection of the noblest objectives, the choice of ef¬ 
fective methods which are consistent with these ends, 
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and supreme loyalty to these goals and these proce¬ 
dures. Success is not demanded of us. The outcome is 
in the hands of the Eternal. It is our business to pursue 
these ends with these methods alike in “failure” and in 
“success.” Thus it is apparent that one condition of 
spiritual radiance is the throwing of self with utter 
abandon into the crusade for justice and fellowship, 
even to the extent of being willing to go down in “de¬ 
feat” personally and corporately. 

Burden-Bearing and Worship 

But this condition cannot be fulfilled repeatedly and 
continuously without the other aspect of alternation. 
The values of silent worship and corporate fellowship 
must be appropriated if we are to attain the self-mastery 
required to throw ourselves utterly away. Jesus was 
victorious in Gethsemane because he had stored up 
reservoirs of power. And we too must equip ourselves 
for hours of crisis. There is no substitute for solitude 
and silent worship. Victorious grappling with crises is 
made possible for long-continued practice in the arts 
of meditation, intercession and communion. Serenity 
cannot be acquired hurriedly. A great while before 
day, and sometimes all night long, Jesus went apart for 
recovery. And it must be so with burden-bearers in the 
present age. We must learn how to get out from under 
the crushing weight and relax, physically, mentally and 
emotionally. Persistence in the practice of being alone 
for even a brief period daily (or at least frequently) 
will enable us to tap reservoirs of spiritual power and 
to return to our tasks as burden-bearers with renewed 
insight and strength and courage. 

This mood of prayer which is engendered by wisely 
used solitude can be heightened and extended by cor¬ 
porate fellowship. The spiritual seers of the ages have 
been surrounded by disciples with whom they shared 
life to the full. Seekers after truth and justice need to 
be reenforced by each other, not only by cooperation 
in action, but also by fellowship in thought and prayer. 
My own experience is convincing as to the dynamic 
energy that can be released by corporate silence. It is 
not enough that fellow-crusaders should frequently ex¬ 
change ideas and experiences, they must also learn how 
repeatedly to share their yearnings in collective out- 
reaching in silence before each other. If friends would 
supplement hours of discussion with frequent periods 
of silent listening, the voice of the Eternal would be 
heard more distinctly. 

Neither aspect of alternation is adequate by itself. 
Both burden-bearing and silent worship are essential to 
spiritual insight and power. Aloofness from human 
affairs and exclusive devotion to contemplation and 
prayer cannot produce the most brilliant radiance, nor 
can complete absorption in relieving human misery re¬ 
lease all of the vast energies latent within oneself. The 
perils of pure asceticism are more vividly realized by 
this generation than are the dangers of continuous ac¬ 
tivity. Many a young radical has become cynical and 
embittered because he let himself be crushed by the 
weight of human misery and failed to replenish his re¬ 
serves in the silences. 

A few days ago I again ran across a famous con¬ 


fession made in his autobiography by Charles Darwin: 
“I have said that in one respect my mind has changed 
during the past twenty or thirty years. Up to the age 
of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds . . . gave 
me great pleasure . . . formerly pictures gave me con¬ 
siderable, and music very great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. 

I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also lost 
my taste for pictures or music. . . . My mind seems to 
have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts ... if I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week. . . . The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intel¬ 
lect, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” Such a 
warning should cause us more often to flee away to the 
silences. 

This determination should be strengthened by a 
realization that loyalty to high ideals and adherence to 
ethical means will prove to be costly in our day as in 
previous generations. To follow Jesus’ way of life will 
arouse furious opposition on the part of those persons 
who for reasons of blindness, bigotry, fear or vested 
interests are seeking to preserve the existing social 
order. The business man who announces that hence¬ 
forth he is determined to utilize his energies in an en¬ 
deavor to change the prevailing property system from 
one of private ownership of the chief means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution to one of public ownership and 
operation, in order to equalize economic privilege, will 
soon discover what it means to walk the way of the 
cross. The teacher who sets himself to the task of 
illumining the minds of students concerning the inade¬ 
quacies and dangers of rugged individualism and who 
seeks to implant the principles of a cooperative com¬ 
monwealth, based on production for use and not profit, 
often runs the risk of losing his position. 

Peril of Christian Living 

It is likewise highly perilous to his economic security 
for a clergyman to list among the notorious sinners of 
his congregation men who sanction war or are willing 
to engage in it, the world’s most colossal sin, or to in¬ 
dict as sinners men who seek to perpetuate and profit by 
an economic system which appeals primarily to self- 
interest or greed and which operates through the chan¬ 
nel of competitive strife or warfare. In many sections 
of this country an act of supreme daring is required if 
a Christian white woman is to invite a Negro woman 
to her dinner-table, not as a waitress, but as a guest. 
The simple truth of the matter is that the reproduction 
of Jesus’ manner of life in the United States at the 
present time is certain to encounter ruthless opposition 
from militarists, nationalists, capitalists, racialists and 
other vested interests. The loyal follower of Jesus in 
this day will have abundant reason to recall the warn- 
- ing recorded in John’s gospel: “Why, the time is 
coming when anyone who kills you will think he is doing 
religious service to God.” 
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But who among us is sufficient for such a life as this ? 
Is Jesus’ way really practicable for us? Certain it is 
that no one of us has command of spiritual resources 
adequate for the task of living perfectly as a son in the 
home of his Father, and beyond doubt none of us can 
find and do the entire will of God. We are frustrated 
by personal limitations and blocked by social iniquities. 
But this we can do: we can refuse to lower our ideals 
and we can make a resolute and persistent endeavor to 
live every day in right relations with God and with 
man, never being satisfied with low aim and meager 
achievement, and ever being convicted of guilt, private 
and corporate, for failing to achieve more perfectly 
the ideal objective for ourselves and for society. The 
quality of a way of life must be tested by the nobilitv 
of its aims, the validity of its methods, and the ioyaltv 
with which these aims are sought by these methods. 

Measured by immediate, objective results, Jesus’ 
own life was a ghastly failure. But because the ends he 
sought were so superlatively significant, because the 
means upon which he relied were so utterly valid, and 
because the quality of his sacrificial devotion to these 
ends and these means was so superior, he has through 
the centuries been accorded highest rank among all the 
sons of God. Under the circumstances which prevailed 
in Palestine in the first century, it was wholly impossible 
for Jesus fully to succeed in establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth. And under the conditions now prev¬ 
alent in the United States, it is likewise impossible to 
establish immediately and completely a just society. 
The reasonable demands made upon us bv Jesus are 
these: fix our eyes upon the noblest of objectives, 
choose a strategy of revolution most consistent with 


the ends sought, and struggle unceasingly for insight 
and power to use these methods with maximum effect¬ 
iveness in seeking these ends. Instead of being imprac¬ 
ticable, Jesus offers us the only practicable way of 
creating God’s home on earth. 

Practicable—if we will acquire the habit of alter¬ 
nation. So much suffering is recorded in the New Tes¬ 
tament that it might well be referred to as a book of 
martyrs. T et no volume in all literature sound* more 
clearly and continuously the note of joyous triumph. 
The early Christians had learned how to dwell simul¬ 
taneously in two worlds. And this is likewise the high 
obligation that is imposed upon us. As revolutionists 
we must devote ourselves unceasingly to a non-warlike 
endeavor to uproot capitalism with its exploitation and 
bloodshed; as mystics we must explore the pathways 
of contemplation and petition and communion which 
lead to serenity and power. It is not enough that we 
be revolutionary or mystical; we must be revolutionary 
mystics and mystical revolutionists! Then we too will 
be able to exclaim: 

Yet amid all these things we are more than con¬ 
querors through him who has loved us.” 

“To God be the thanks who in Christ ever heads our 
triumphal procession, and by our hands waves in every 
place that sweet incense, the knowledge of him. For we 
arc a fragrance of Christ grateful to God in those 
whom he is saving and in those who are perishing.” 

“Now to him who is able to keep you from stumbling 
and to make you stand in his presence irreproachable 
and triumphant—-to the one God our Savior be glory, 
majesty, power, and authority through Jesus Christ our 
Lord now and forever and ever. Amen.” 


A Modern Joan of Arc 


By Allan A. Hunter 


A HALF-DRUNK, excited woman rushed into 
Kingsley hall one night in the east end slums of 
London, shouting this warning: “Mrs. Martin’s 
coming I She’s been treating everybody down at the 
Rose^ and Crown so they’ll get their courage up. 
They’re all going to come up from the pub and throw 
vitriol in your faces.” 

The dancers suddenly stopped and swarmed around 
their leader, Miss Muriel Lester, a rich girl who six¬ 
teen years or more before had renounced her wealth 
and come to live among these cockneys as a friend. 
“There’s no telling, Miss, what that woman will do 
when she’s’arf over,” warned one. “ ’Adn’t we better 
call the police?” recommended another. 

“Listen, everybody,” replied Miss Lester, “this is 
our testing time. We’re going to stand by. What is the 
good of singing ‘Sufficient is thine arm alone’ if we 
don’t mean it? . . . Now let’s go on dancing till they 
come.’’ They did; and they had that look of battle that 
sometimes brightens the pacifist’s eye. At last it was 
ten o’clock, closing time, but not a sign of the redoubt¬ 


able Mrs. Martin. Most of them went home, a little 
disappointed but also much relieved. 

They had hardly gone when a crowd of shouting, 
drunken, desperate-looking residents of Bow burst 
through the side door, led by the lady in question. The 
huge Mrs. Martin, “like a walking oak tree,” advanced 
on Miss Lester, her right hand clenched at her side. 
Kingsley hall, she imagined, had alienated her daugh¬ 
ter. In a second perhaps she would be flinging the vit¬ 
riol. But first she loosed a torrent of curses. Miss Les¬ 
ter, strangely enough, was not overwhelmed. On the 
contrary, a curious light glowed on her face. The ac¬ 
cusation that she was destroying religion and mislead- 
mg daughters disturbed her not at all. While Mrs 
Martin was getting her breath for another cloudburst 
one of her tipsy colleagues cried, “God will bring your 
daughter back, Mrs. Martin!” 

Or course he will, broke in Miss Lester quietly 
taking command. “Now we’ll have a prayer.” Before it 
sensed what was happening, the small mob from the 
saloon was joining with the Kingsley hall fellowship, in 
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What Is the Profit Motive? 

By Kirby Page 


I N his recent annual message to congress, President 
Roosevelt said: “No wise man has any intention of 
destroying what is known as the profit motive; be¬ 
cause by the profit motive we mean the right by work to 
earn a decent livelihood for ourselves and for our fam¬ 
ilies.” If this definition is accepted as accurate and 
comprehensive, there can be no dispute about the profit 
motive. “The right by work to earn a decent livelihood 
for ourselves and for our families” is taken for granted 
alike by supporters of capitalism, fascism, communism 
and socialism. 

The President spoke as if he believes “profit” mo¬ 
tive to be synonymous with “income” motive. This 
may be correct use of language, but it completely 
evades the crucial question as to whether various forms 
of income are equally legitimate and socially advan¬ 
tageous. The following types of income quickly come 
to mind: wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, fees, 
honorariums, gifts, royalties, wagers, prizes, graft, 
robbery, barter, sales, rent, interest, dividends, profit. 
If the desire for income from any one or more of these 
sources is to be called the “profit” motive, then it is 
obvious that we must find other designations for par¬ 
ticular types of revenue, since clear analysis of the sig¬ 
nificance of various types of income is a prerequisite 
^.to. intelligent social action. 

“ Income” and “Profit” 

A more illuminating procedure, however, is to use 
“profit motive” in a restricted and accurate way. The 
present economic order is often called “the profit sys¬ 
tem.” Obviously it would be meaningless to speak of 
individualism as “the income system.” In its simplest 
form, the profit system operates in this way: an individ¬ 
ual builds and equips a small establishment; he pur¬ 
chases raw material; he employs workers; he pays the 
entire cost of operation and maintenance; he sells the 
finished product; and the difference between total ex¬ 
penditures and total receipts is called profit or loss. If 
the establishment is owned by a single individual, it is 
taken for granted that he is entitled to all the “profit” 
remaining after total expenditures have been made 
from total receipts. No person would maintain, how¬ 
ever, that he is entitled to all the “income” from the 
business. 

The profit system has been altered drastically by the 
rise of the modern corporation, with its impersonality 
and limited liability of investors. Individual ownership 
and partnerships have in large measure been super¬ 
seded by corporations. The prevailing practice now is 
for numbers of investors to pool their savings in a cor¬ 
porate enterprise. One if these individuals may receive 
several types of income from the corporation. He may 
receive a salary as manager; he may receive a bonus: 
he may receive rent for his own land or buildings used 
by the corporation; he may receive interest on money 
invested in bonds of the corporation; he may receive 
362 


dividends on money invested in stocks of the corpora¬ 
tion; and he may find his total wealth increased by a 
huge undistributed surplus in the coffers of the corpora¬ 
tion; he may take advantage of a rise in the value of 
bonds or stocks and dispose of his holdings at a gain. 

Which of these types of income are “profit”? Is 
salary profit? Is rent profit? Surely not in the same 
sense.' In economic discussion a sharp differentiation is 
usually made between income derived from personal 
effort and income derived from the ownership of prop¬ 
erty. This is a distinction of incalculable social sig¬ 
nificance. Likewise, it is customary to classify income 
derived from ownership of property as rent, interest 
and dividends. Since payments in the form of rent and 
interest are often regarded by auditors as costs of op¬ 
eration, profit may be defined as the surplus available 
for the payment of dividends. 

Profit Is Not Income 

If definitions are to serve as means of identification 
and differentiation, “profit” should not be used as 
synonymous with “income.” “Profit” should be used 
in one of two ways, either as a designation for income 
derived from the ownership of property, or in a more 
specialized sense as referring to that portion of prop¬ 
erty-income received in the fonn of dividends. There¬ 
fore, the “profit motive” is the desire for or expecta¬ 
tion of receiving income from ownership of property, 
or of securing income in the form of dividends. The 
“profit system” may then be described as private own¬ 
ership of the means of production and distribution and 
their operation through the competitive struggle for 
the profit of owners and investors. 

The essence of the profit system may be revealed 
vividly by contrasting it with two other types of eco¬ 
nomic activity, namely, the postoffice department and 
a cooperative store. The postoffice department oper¬ 
ates on a non-profit basis, even during those years when 
a surplus is shown, and there have been many years of 
surplus in the history of the American postoffice. Every 
year the division of first-class mail shows a surplus, the 
total surplus for the eight years beginning with 1927 
being $632,000,000. In the same eight years the loss 
on second-class mail was $715,000,000, due to the fact 
that the rates on newspapers and periodicals are so low 
that they cover only one-fifth of the actual cost of trans¬ 
portation to the postoflice department. Thousands of 
employes receive wages and salaries, some running-as 
high as $15,000 per year, but no individual receives a 
cent of income in the form of dividends from the post- 
office department. 

In the case of a cooperative store, a hundred or so 
families each put $10 into a pool from which a stock 
of groceries is secured and a building rented. From the 
sales, salaries are paid to the manager and clerks and 
other operating costs covered. The surplus is not dis¬ 
tributed in the form of dividends to investors, but is 
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returned to customers in ratio of their purchases or is 
retained for collective projects of an educational or 
recreational nature. In the postoffice department and 
in the consumers' cooperative movement the profit sys¬ 
tem has been abolished and the profit motive is no 
longer operative, although the income motive remains 
as a dynamic. 

Destroying Initiative 

The profit system is usually defended on the ground 
that the profit motive-is absolutely necessary to effi¬ 
ciency. The statement is often made that without the 
profit motive initiative would be destroyed, energy 
sapped, and stagnation would result. It is easy, how¬ 
ever, to demonstrate that in much of this discussion, 
the profit motive is confused with the income motive. 
The alternatives before us would stand out more viv¬ 
idly if we could discover the role played by the profit 
motive in the United States at the present time. If for 
purposes of this examination we use profit motive to 
designate the desire or expectation of receiving income 
from property, what proportion of the productive en¬ 
ergy expended under the profit system is driven by the 
dynamic of the profit motive ? 

Clarity of discussion will be aided by dividing the 
adult population into four categories: those who re¬ 
ceive all their income from the ownership of property; 
those who derive a major share of their income from 
the ownership of property; those who receive only a 
small fraction of their income from ownership of prop¬ 
erty, and those who receive no income whatever from 
the ownership of property. The first group is com¬ 
posed of absentee owners who do not participate in any 
way in management or operation. It is obvious that 
this is the section of the population that would be most 
severely affected by the removal of the profit motive. 
But this is the group which renders the least social con¬ 
tribution to production and distribution. In a non¬ 
profit society necessary’- capital for replacement and ex¬ 
pansion may be secured from the proceeds of socialized 
industries, from socialized banking and credit, and 
from vast numbers of small investors. The actual con¬ 
tribution to production made by rich absentee owners 
is so small that the removal of the profit motive in their 
case would not seriously affect output. 

Owners and Operators 

Mr. Henry Ford is an excellent illustration of the 
second group. Much of his income is derived, from 
ownership of the Ford Motor company, but he is also 
an active participant in the operation of this corpora¬ 
tion. How much of his energy is released by the expec¬ 
tation of income from property, and how much from 
a combination of other incentives? It is easy to dem¬ 
onstrate that men of the type of Mr. Ford are moti¬ 
vated less by the desire for large incomes than by the 
satisfactions derived from creativity, the wielding of 
responsibility and power, the achieving of success and 
the attainment of prestige. Surely it is apparent that 
the profit system possesses no monopoly of these latter 
incentives and that they can be utilized even more dy¬ 
namically under other social systems. 

An illustration of the third group is furnished by a 


skilled carpenter who has saved a thousand dollars and 
invested in a corporation with a yield of 6 per cent, or 
$60 per year. He may plan to save another thousand 
dollars, but has no expectation whatever that a consid¬ 
erable proportion of his income will be derived from 
ownership of property. 

The fourth group is made up of individuals who own 
no property whatever and whose most optimistic ex¬ 
pectation is the acquiring of property valued at a few 
thousand dollars. Only a small number of the members 
of this classification have even a remote expectation of 
receiving a large income from the ownership of prop¬ 
erty. 

Owning Group Is Small 

It appears obvious that the abolition of the profit 
motive, as distinguished from the income motive, 
would not seriously retard the economic activity of the 
members of the third and fourth classifications. How 
many persons are included in the first and second 
groups? Indeed, how many individuals receive a sub¬ 
stantial income from all sources ? An authoritative an¬ 
swer is contained in a recent volume published by the 
Brookings institute in Washington, entitled “Amer¬ 
ica’s Capacity to Consume.” From this source we learn 
that at the peak of prosperity in 1929, “about 12 mil¬ 
lion families, or more than 42 per cent of the total, 
had incomes of less than $1,500. Nearly 20 million 
families, or 71 per cent, had incomes of less than $2,- 
5 00. Only a little over 2 million families, or 8 per cent, 
had incomes in excess of $5,000. About 600,000 fam¬ 
ilies, or 2.3 per cent, had incomes in excess of $10,- 
000.” All this in the good old days of the boom I 

The fact is clearly established that the number of 
persons in the United States receiving substantial in¬ 
comes from the ownership of property, apart from 
personal efforts expended in operation, has never ex¬ 
ceeded three or four per cent of the adult population, 
and it is probable that the members of this group at 
the present time do not total more than one or two per 
cent of the adult population. 

One way of testing the actual dynamic of the profit 
motive is to examine it in relation to other incentives. 
Let us therefore turn away for a moment from the 
profit system and explore the question of motivation 
under a system of public ownership and operation. Let 
us assume therefore that we are dealing with a situa¬ 
tion where private ownership and the profit system 
have been abolished in the realms of banking and 
credit, sources of electric energy, minerals and fuels, 
primary means of transportation and communication, 
and such basic industries as steel. Why should anybody 
bother to work under a system of socialization? 

The first reason why people would work is because 
they would receive an income, and there is abundant 
reason to believe that the more efficient correlation of 
industry made possible by collective operation and a 
more equitable distribution of purchasing power would 
result in a substantial lifting of the minimum wage 
available to all workers. A second incentive would be 
offered in the form of higher income for more efficient 
and faithful sendee. The maximum wage might be ten 
times the minimum, say $20,000 as compared with 
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$2,000; or society might deem it wise to increase or to 
diminish this suggested maximum. Even at the peak 
of prosperity in the United States the number of in¬ 
comes as high as $25,000 was just over 100,000. A 
mere one-seventh of one per cent of the adult popu a- 
tionl 

Why Work Without Profit? 

Economic security would constitute a third reason 
for faithful work. Normal human beings do their best 
work when they have a sense of safety and a feeling 
of confidence. In a decently organized society, a mini¬ 
mum income would be available for everybody. If 
work could not be furnished, an income from unem¬ 
ployment insurance would be received by every worker. 
Added security would be furnished through insurance 
against sickness and accidents, and through old age 
pensions. The satisfaction derived from creative ac¬ 
tivity would constitute a fourth dynamic. This wou cl 
be especially compelling among the most highly quali¬ 
fied members of industry. Another incentive would be 
the allocation of responsibility and power to the ablest 
and most loyal members of the community. 1 he more 
advanced the degree of socialization, the more neces¬ 
sary the centralization of authority. Therefore, men 
of genius would have even greater opportunity to bear 
responsibility and to wield power than under individ¬ 
ualism, with the significant difference that this author¬ 
ity would be allocated for fixed periods of time and 
would be administered as a trusteeship for the people, 
rather than as a means of securing private profit. _ 
Prestige and applause constitute a sixth dynamic. 
Human beings desire to be highly regarded by their 
fellows and exert themselves to the utmost to win pub¬ 
lic favor. If industry were so organized that applause 
went to the most worthy workers, men and women 
would put forth strenuous efforts to reach the pinnacle 
of approval. The desire to avoid condemnation would 
be another driving incentive. It would be easy to di¬ 
minish anti-social conduct and to reduce chronic loafing 
bv well organized expressions of social disapproval. 

Patriotic devotion to the public good wouldbe an 
eighth motivation. In wartime and in emergencies the 
drive of duty releases vast energies. Society as yet^has 
scarcely tapped this immense reservoir of energy. An , 
finally, in the case of genuinely religious people the 
most dynamic of all incentives is concern, concern for 
the welfare of one’s kinsmen in the home of God. 
When the Lord’s prayer is fully answered and the king¬ 
dom of God has been achieved on earth, the profit mo¬ 
tive and the competitive struggle will be superseded by 
mutuality, equality and cooperation. 

If it can be demonstrated that the profit motive, as 
differentiated from the income motive, is not essential 
to efficiency in industry, the strongest foundation of the 
profit system is thereby undermined. If other incen¬ 
tives than the desire for a substantial income from the 
ownership of property are able to achieve economic 
efficiency and faithfulness, the enormous advantages of 
collective ownership and cooperative operation of the 
basic industries are incontestable. The case against the 
profit system may be summarized briefly: It presents 
a maximum stimulus to covetousness and the desire tor 


excessive personal privilege; it makes private profit for 
investors the test of production, rather than the satis¬ 
faction of human needs, thereby shutting down plants 
when profit is not forthcoming, even though multitudes 
of men, women and children remain in dire need o t re 
commodities which could be produced; it drives tn us- 
try around the vicious circle of booms and depressions, 
thus destroying stability and security; it places owners 
and workers under the crushing strain of a life-and- 
death competitive struggle and thereby consumes an 
utterly disproportionate amount of human energy, 
leaving its victims too exhausted for the proper en J°y’ 
ment of cultural, artistic and spiritual values; it lea s 
to disastrous maldistribution of purchasing power, wit 
extreme congestion of wealth in the hands of a small 
section of the population and with severe privation for 
the multitudes; it offers no escape from the dilemma 
of anarchistic and wasteful competition, on the one 
hand, and the ravages of monopolistic exploitation, on 
the other; it exacts a ghastly toll through bankruptcy 
and unemployment by pitting employer against em¬ 
ployer, as well as worker against worker; it leads irre¬ 
sistibly to industrial conflict and class war; it is a major 
source of international warfare; it stands as a tower¬ 
ing barrier in the pathway of the kingdom of God. 

Churches and the Profit Motive 

If the churches fail to indict the profit system as a 
prolific source of coundess iniquities and fail to with¬ 
draw all sanction and approval from this unnecessary 
and indefensible mode of production, they m l remain 
blind leaders of the blind, and humanity mil stagger 
over the precipice of hunger, warfare and chaos. 

Nevertheless, the effort to dissociate the churches 
from the profit system is certain to prove extremely 
costly. Local congregations will be torn asunder by 
this controversy. Ministers will lose their positions. 
Already the evidence is piled high that vested interests 
will once more prove themselves to be utterly relent¬ 
less in their opposition to individuals who threaten the 
foundations of their special privileges. Slave-owners 
were no more Tesolute in their determination to silence 
William Lloyd Garrison, potentates were no more 
furious against rebels who questioned their divine right 
to rule, than are the chief beneficiaries of the profit_sys¬ 
tem resolved to paralyze all efforts to replace individ¬ 
ualism with a cooperative commonwealth, blindness, 
bigotry, fear and vested interests continue to sow seeds 
of destruction. In such an hour of cnsis, it is time lor 
clergymen to stand up and be counted. Yt ho is on the 
Lord’s side and who for him will go? Here is an 
acid test: What message concerning the proht motive 
shall ministers proclaim? 

Qompensation 

I HAVE seen beauty, rising like a star 

Out of the grimness of some ancient wrong; 

I have seen honor bursting like a song 
From out the jangled clamorings of war. 

For evil dies, self-slain with hate and strife. 

And good springs up from its own seed of life. 

Margaret Ashmun. 
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British people in this crisis of their Empire. No 
wonder that It is a best seller in London book shops! 

To some readers these views of mine may seem 
mistaken. But they grow out of an extended ■ and 
recent residence in India much of which was spent, 
in close contact with Gandhi’s rhoyement. I have 
lived with Indians, I have worn their clothes and 
eaten their food. I have followed their customs in 
a sincere endeavor to understand .their attitudes, be¬ 
liefs, and character as completely as possible. I was 


at Gandhi’s Ashram for five days just preceding his 
famous march to the sea. Night after night I heard 
him telling the members and volunteers all the de¬ 
tails of their future discipline and action. No one 
who has had this experience, who has been enabled, 
as I have, to make careful, first-hand study of the 
Mahatma’s methods and the movement which he is 
leading, could fail to be convinced that the British 
have vastly underestimated Gandhi’s influence and 
the forces for unification that today are sweeping 
India. 


Japan’s Amazing Record 

KIRBY PAGE 


O UR experiences in Japan proved to be an appro¬ 
priate climax to a long journey around the 
globe. Appreciation of the many superb quali¬ 
ties of the Japanese people has been deepened, and 
admiration for their notable accomplishments has been 
kindled. We have also gained a clearer understanding 
of the titanic difficulties now obstructing the pathway 
of their national progress. 

We were privileged to talk with leaders of many 
different professions and points of view, including 
Prince Tokugawa, President of the House of Peers; 
Prime Minister Hamaguchi; Foreign Minister Baron 
Shidehara; Home Minister Adachi; Isoo Abe, leader 
of the Social Democratic Party; K. Hijikata, Gov¬ 
ernor of the Bank of Japan; K. Matsuoka, Secretary 
of the General Federation of Labor of Japan; M. 
Zumoto, Chairman of the International Press Asso¬ 
ciation; Wm. R. Castle, Jr., the. American Ambassa¬ 
dor; and scores of educators, social workers, and mis¬ 
sionaries. 

A visit to the home of Viscount Shibusawa proved 
to be one of the outstanding experiences of the year. 
The Grand Old Man of Japan is now ninety years of 
age and has been a participant and spectator during 
the entire period of Japan’s emergence from a feudal 
society to a modern industrial nation. The Viscount 
was in a reminiscent mood and related some of his 
experiences as a boy of fourteen when Commodore 
Perry knocked at the doors of hermit Japan. Fifty- 
one years ago he was chairman of the reception com¬ 
mittee which welcomed President Grant to Tokyo! 
For forty-three years he was president of the First 
Bank of Japan, one of the Big Five. At one time he 
held office as president, director, or adviser of sixty 
corporations: banking, railway, shipping, mining, ejcc- 
trical, cotton manufacturing, insurance, etc. He. has 
also been prominently identified with scores of philan¬ 
thropic and social welfare enterprises. 


T HE industrial development of Japan during 
Viscount Shibusawa’s lifetime has been unequalled 
in any other country. After centuries of medieval 
feudalism, Japan quickly transformed itself into an 
advanced industrial nation. A few figures will reveal 
how impressive the economic progress of this people 
has been. Japan’s combined exports and imports dur¬ 
ing the period 1868-72 averaged 19 million dollars, 
as compared with 181 millions during 1894 - 98 , and 
over two billions in 1928 , an increase of 10,400 per 
cent, within 60 years. The number of cotton spindles 
made a thirteen-fold jump from 415 thousand in 1893 
to 5.5 millions in 1929 . The value of raw silk ex¬ 
ported mounted from 41 million dollars in 1902 to 
372 millions in 1928 . The value of manufactured 
products increased from 685 million dollars in 1914 
to three and a half billions in 1927 . Bank deposits 
advanced from one billion dollars in 1913 to nearly 
six billions in 1928 . The first railway in Ja] 3 an was 
opened in 1872 . The number of railway passengers 
mounted from about 200 millions in 1913 to more 
than a billion in 1928 . The mileage increased from 
641 in 1887 to five thousand in 190 S and twelve 
thousand in 1929 . The first Japanese-built steamer of 
6,000 tons was launched in 1898 ; yet by 1920 Japan’s 
merchant fleet of three million tons ranked third among 
the world powers. The total revenue of the govern¬ 
ment advanced from 29 million dollars in 1872 to one 
billion dollars in 1928 . 

This phenomenal economic progress has been made 
in the face of formidable obstacles. The country is 
so mountainous and the weather so adverse that only 
one-sixth of the land area of Japan is under cultiva¬ 
tion. The ratio of population to the amount of arable 
land is the densest in the world, being three times that 
of Germany or India and twelve times that of the 
United States. The per capita wealth of Japan is 
about one-fourth of that in the United States, and the 
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per capita income of the former is only one-sixth of 
the latter. The average farm covers only two and 
one-half acres, and the crops are constantly imperiled 
by flood, drought, frost, hail, and typhoon. 

Japan’s supply of essential raw materials is danger¬ 
ously inadequate, especially with regard to'coal, iron 
and oil. The estimated coal deposits of the world 
approximate 8,154 billion tons, of which Japan has 
nine millions and the United States 4,231 millions, or 
470 times as much. . Every year Japan spends about 
150 million dollars for mineral products in excess of 
supplies exported. The average value of imported 
cotton is some 300 million dollars, and of wool about 
90 millions. Another 100 millions is spent for im¬ 
ported grains and flours. 

Japan was especially hard hit by the world-wide 
economic depression which followed the World War. 
Wartime expansion was followed by disastrous defla¬ 
tion. Then in 1923 came the most destructive earth¬ 
quake known in history. Three-fourths of Tokyo and 
all of Yokohama were destroyed. Nearly 100,000 
people were killed, and the loss of property reached 
two and one-half billion dollars. With amazing 
fortitude and untiring zeal the people of the devastated 
area devoted themselves to the work of reconstruc- 
tiop, and as a result both cities have been almost 
entirely rebuilt, with impressive civic improvements. 
This herculean task was successfully completed within 
seven years in spite of another severe financial de¬ 
pression in 1927. Hats off to such a people! 

T HE educational and political advance in Japan 
has been equally remarkable. Not until 1871 
was the first Department of Education established; 
yet so rapid has been the progress of popular educa¬ 
tion that Japan is now one of the most literate of 
nations, with 90 per cent, of the children of elementary 
school age regularly enrolled, as compared with 47 
per cent, in 1888. The total enrollment in all schools 
and colleges is now about 12 millions. 

Democracy and representative government are 
making steady and rapid gains throughout the country. 
The number of eligible voters has increased from 
500,000 in 1890 to 13 millions at present, an advance 
of 2,500 per cent, within four decades. Sentiment for 
woman suffrage is growing. A bill granting the muni¬ 
cipal vote to women passed the Lower House at the 
last session but was shelved by the House of Peers. 
However, predictions are freely made that Japanese 
women will be given the vote within another decade. 

The power of military and naval men in govern¬ 
mental affairs is diminishing. Evidence on this point 
is found in the fact that the vigorous protests of the 
naval authorities against the ratification of the London 
Naval Agreement have apparently been unavailing. 
We found opinion practically unanimous that the 


cabinet would win and that Japan would ratify the 
agreement. We were told that military training is 
exceedingly unpopular, although as yet there is no 
effective opposition. The power of public opinion is 
growing steadily. As the workers become more 
articulate, their influence will be thrown against au¬ 
tocracy and militarism. 

A CLOSE examination of relevant facts and tenden¬ 
cies should be reassuring to those Americans who 
fear an attack from across the Pacific. I am strongly 
convinced that Japan has neither the will nor the 
power to wage war successfully against the United 
States. To say that Japan is planning an armed at¬ 
tack upon our shores or commerce is to place her 
leaders in the category of imbeciles or lunatics. . Eco¬ 
nomic ruin would be the inevitable outcome of such 
a struggle. Consider the facts: Japan’s national 
finances are already in a serious condition and her 
wealth and income are utterly insufficient to support 
a prolonged conflict with a great power—and even 
the wildest optimist does not envisage a speedy 
Japanese victory. The Japanese navy is far inferior 
to our own in fighting strength. The outbreak of war 
would be followed automatically by the cessation of 
all trade between the two countries and the serious 
disruption of Japanese commerce with other nations. 
This would spell catastrophe for Japan. The United 
States is at the same time her best customer and her 
primary source of imports. In 1928 we bought goods 
from her to the value of 413 million dollars, which is 
practically the equivalent of her sales to all the Orient 
and five times her exports to the whole of Europe. 
During that year Japan imported products from the 
United States to the value of 313 millions—more 
than twice as much as from India or China, the next 
ranking countries. War with America would cause 
the utter collapse of the silk and cotton industries of 
Japan. 

The colossal burdens of a great war would expose 
Japan to the peril of social revolution. Unemploy¬ 
ment is now widespread and tenancy is growing on 
the farms. “Dangerous thoughts” are already ram¬ 
pant in student and labor circles. The writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and other revolutionists are selling like 
hot-cakes. The dumb masses are beginning to find 
their voices, and unrest is rapidly increasing. The 
strain of war might easily crack the social structure 
of Japan. 

Furthermore, there is not the slightest need for war 
between Japan and the United States. There are only 
three serious issues between the two countries: naval 
armaments, commercial rivalry, and immigration. The 
race of naval armaments will cease to be dangerous 
if the London Naval Agreement is ratified. In China 
and Manchuria, I had opportunity to study the ques- 
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tion of economic competition. Everywhere evidence 
was found of a milder Japanese policy. The old ag¬ 
gressive attitude of the former cabinet is being replaced 
by a desire to win the friendship of China. Japanese 
investments in Manchuria now total one billion dollars. 
Japan is as eager to protect her property as is any 
other country, but' the likelihood of Manchuria being 
annexed becomes less and less. The population is 
overwhelmingly Chinese and is becoming more so each 
year. After twenty-live years of propaganda and 
subsidies, less than 250,000 Japanese have been per¬ 
suaded to migrate to Manchuria, whereas the Chinese 
population now exceeds 28 millions and is increasing 
at the rate of one million annually. Both in Manchuria 
and Korea we were impressed with the substantial 
material progress being made, although the Koreans 
are bitter and sullen against their conquerors. We 
were privileged to take luncheon with Viscount Saito, 
the Governor-General, and found him to be a liberal 
administrator; but unfortunately his friendly spirit is 
not reflected by many other Japanese officials. A visit 
to Harbin enabled me to study the conflict between 
Russia and China over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Japanese people are far from forgetting the 
insult administered by the United States in 1924 
through the method by which we exclude their immi¬ 
grants. As we were leaving his home, the venerable 
Viscount Shibusawa said to us that he hoped we would 
never rest until the humiliating exclusion law has been 
changed. Dr. Nitobe, formerly Under-Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, declared that the 
exclusion blow changed his whole attitude toward life. 
He told us he has declined a dozen invitations to 
lecture in the United States, for he has resolved never 
to set foot on American soil until this injustice is 
remedied. How easy it would be to solve the problem 
by putting Japan on the quota basis. A total of 150 
Japanese immigrants per year would not undermine 
the foundations of our national welfare. 

I N Toyko we renewed an old acquaintance with one 
of the most amazing men of this generation— 
Toyohiko Kagawa. Beyond doubt he is the outstand¬ 
ing Christian leader of Japan. At the age of 42 
he has written some 40 books on economics, socialism, 
science, religion, fiction, and poetry, one of which 
went through 180 editions. He has been a vigorous 
promoter of trade unions and cooperative societies 
and has encouraged the formation of a proletarian 
political party. During the past year he has been 
head of the Social Welfare Bureau of the Tokyo 
Municipal Government. He organized and has con¬ 
ducted three social settlements in Osaka, Kobe, and 
Tokyo. By all odds the most popular religious 
speaker in the country, he can pack any hall and 
frequently makes four or five addresses per day. 


Kagawa’s prodigious output has been accomplished 
in spite of terrible physical handicaps. One of his 
close friends said to us, “There is not a sound organ 
in his body.” He has tuberculosis; he is blind in one 
eye and the sight of the other is being destroyed by 
trachoma, contracted from a beggar with whom he 
shared his mat; his heart, kidneys, nose and throat 
are all affected. During the present year his doctor 
prescribed a month of complete rest as essential to 
the preservation of his life. Without his permission, 
friends cancelled all engagements for this period. 
Reluctantly Kagawa consented—and then dictated 
three books during the thirty days! A friend told 
how on one occasion after completing an evangelistic 
address at 10:30 in the evening, Kagawa went to 
help the cooks of Tokyo organize a union. Finishing 
at 2 A.M., he retired for a brief rest and then after 
early morning devotions, he addressed a 6 A.M. 
meeting. 

His friends sometimes complain that he tackles 
too many things and is therefore necessarily super¬ 
ficial. Others are dissatisfied with his conservative 
theology. Some say he is egoistic and inclined to 
play a lone hand, finding it difficult to cooperate with 
a group. However serious his faults may be, this son 
of a concubine, who first attended school from his 
brother’s house with its seven Geisha-concubines and 
debasing environment, has a record of achievement 
rarely equalled in any generation. His devotion to 
the poor is unexcelled. For fourteen years he lived 
in the slums of Kobe in a single room six by nine 
feet square. In spite of his ability and earnings, he 
has always been and still is a poor man, his income 
being used to support the various causes in which he 
is interested. Many times he has given his only coat 
to someone in need. 

The Japanese people have serious weaknesses; 
their government has often pursued an aggressive 
and belligerent policy in China and Manchuria; their 
rule of Korea has sometimes been characterized by 
ruthlessness; jingoes and chauvinists are not unknown 
in their land; yet the extraordinary social progress 
made during recent decades could have been achieved 
only by men and women with exceptional ability, im¬ 
pressive team-play, and amazing fortitude. 


A Request 

If any of our subscribers or friends have extra 
copies of our October, 1929, and February, 1930, 
issues, we shall appreciate it if they will mail them 
to our office, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City. 
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War-Guilt Soundings 

A Summary of 42g Opinions 

KIRBY PAGE 


T HE sole guilt of Germany and her allies is main¬ 
tained by only 48 persons out of 429 leaders of 
' public opinion who replied to a questionnaire 
which I sent to some 1,200 men and women of various 
professions. 

Less than half of those who responded express the 
opinion that Germany was more responsible for caus¬ 
ing the World War than any other Power. 

Cancellation of all war debts and reparation is op¬ 
posed by less than half of those replying. 

A total of 155 men and women hold the opinion that 
the United States acted unwisely in entering the World 
War or are in doubt about the expediency of this 
action. 

Austria is ranked first in order of responsibility by 
90 persons, Russia first by 39, France first by 15, 
Serbia first by 15, Great Britain first by two, and Rome 
(not Italy) by one person. 

Out of a group of 100 professors of history only 
three uphold the theory of the sole guilt of Germany 
and her allies; 32 believe that Germany was more 
guilty than any other belligerent; 42 favor cancellation 
of war debts; and 65 think the United States acted 
wisely in entering the war. The names of these one hun¬ 
dred professors are given below, although the identity 
of their replies is not disclosed. 

The 429 men and women who replied represent the 
following professions: 215 professors; 37 college 
presidents; 58 editors; 71 social workers, clergymen, 
etc.; 13 labor leaders; 22 lawyers and business men; 13 
military and naval officers. The number of representa¬ 
tives of the last three groups is inadequate because 
only a small percentage of the persons whose opinions 
were sought cared to reply. Questionnaires were sent 
to 87 labor leaders, 137 bankers and financiers, 103 
lawyers, and 98 military and naval officers. 

The first group includes about 175 professors of 
history, 12 professors of international law, 17 deans 
of law schools. Among the well known educators in 
this group are John Dewey of Columbia, Dean O. K. 
McMurray of California, Dean Henry M. Bates of 
Michigan, E. W. Burgess of Chicago, Dean R. M. 
Davis of Kansas, Dean A. E. Evans of Kentucky, Dean 
S. M. Fegtly of Arizona, Dean Harry A. Bigelow of 
Chicago, Dean H. H. Foster of Nebraska, Dean 
Everett Fraser of Minnesota, Dean Leon Green of 
Northwestern, Dean H. D. Sheldon of Oregon, and 
Dean H. R. Trusler of Florida. 

The 37 college presidents include Ernest M. Hop¬ 


kins of Dartmouth, Robert E. Swain of Stanford, 
Charles M. Snelling of Georgia, Wm. A. Neilson of 
Smith, John C. Futral! of Arkansas, Arnold B. Hal! of 
Oregon, Harold S. Boardman of Maine, and Hamil¬ 
ton Holt of Rollins. 

Included among the 58 editors are Ogden Reid of 
the New York Herald Tribune, William Allen White 
of Emporia, W. J. Abbot of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Julian S. Mason of the New York Evening 
Post, Ellery Sedgwick of the Atlantic Monthly, Hewitt 
H. Howland of the Century, Henry G. Leach of the 
Forum, George Ochs Oakes of Current History, Fran¬ 
cis Rufus Bellamy of the Outlook, R. W. Bingham of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, W. Chamberlain of the 
Minneapolis Journal, Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
Nation, Wm. L. Chenery of Colliers, W. E. B. DuBois 
of the Crisis, Frank E. Gannett, and H. L. Mencken of 
the American Mercury. 

The 71 social workers, clergymen, etc., include S. 
Parkes Cadman, Bishop Brewster of Maine, Dorothy 
Detzer of Washington, John Haynes Holmes of New 
York, Frederick J. Libby of Washington, Mary E. 
McDowell of Chicago, Wm. P. Merrill of New York, 
James Mullenbach of Chicago, Joseph Fort Newton of 
Philadelphia, Raymond Robins, L. S. Rowe of Wash¬ 
ington, and James I. Vance of Nashville. 

The list of business men, lawyers, and labor leaders 
includes James R. Mellon of Pittsburgh, former Su¬ 
preme Court Justice J. H. Clarke, Robert A. Taft of 
Cincinnati, Allen Wardwell of New York, W. J. Funk 
of New York, Alonzo P. Weeks of Boston, Paul Schar- 
renberg of San Francisco, R. T. Bowden of Richmond, 
Paul O’Brien of Wyoming, Henry M. Donnelly of 
Providence, V. A. Olander of Chicago, Powers Hap- 
good of Colorado, James Maurer of Pennsylvania. 

Seven major-generals, four brigadier-generals, and 
one rear-admiral responded, including C. R. Edwards, 
W. M. Black, William Crozier, B. H. Fuller, and 
Bradley A. Fiske. 

TJELOW is given a summary of the replies of a 
selected list of 100 professors of history and in¬ 
ternational relations. An effort was made to include 
in this list the best known men and women from the 
leading educational institutions of the country. It 
should be recognized, of course, that a different selec¬ 
tion of names might have given a different result The 
names of the one hundred are as follows, although the 
identity of their replies is not disclosed: 
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Frank Anderson, Dartmouth 
J. F. Baldwin, Vassar 
Harry Elmer Barnes, formerly 
Smith 

Charles A. Beard, formerly Co¬ 
lumbia 

Carl Becker, Cornell 
Herbert C. Bell, Wesleyan 
Gilbert G. Benjamin, Southern 
California 

Edwin Borchard, Yale 
G S. Boucher, Chicago 
Philip M. Brown, Princeton 
W. W. Carson, DePauw 
G E. Chapman, California 
E. A- Cheyney, Pennsylvania 
a P. Chitwood, West Virginia 
Olynthus Clark, Drake 
Arthur C. Cole, Ohio 
Theodore Collier; Brown 

E. M. Coulter, Georgia 
Isaac J. Cox, Northwestern 
C, W. David, Bryn Mawr 
William E. Dodd, Chicago 
W. F. Dunaway, Penn State 
George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan 
C G Eckhardt, Colorado 
Eloise Ellery, Vassar 

Sidney B. Fay, Harvard 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale 
Milton R. Gutsch, Texas 
Royal G. Hall, Albion 
Walter P. Hall, Princeton 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia 

G. A. Hedges, Cincinnati 
Amos S. Hershey, Indiana 
Arthur H. Hirsch, Michigan 

F. H. Hodder, Kansas 
Halford L. Hoskins, Tufts 

H. A- Hubbard, Arizona 

H. G Hubbart, Ohio Wesleyan 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore 
J. A. James, Northwestern 
L. H. Jenks, Rollins 
R. W. Kelsey, Haverford 
Laurence J. Kenny, St. Louis 
A. L. Kohlmeier, Indiana 
Irving S. Kull, Rutgers 
William E. Lingelbach, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Charles R. Lingley, Dartmouth 
Ella Lonn, Goucher 
Walter I. Lowe, Colgate 
Albert H. Lybyer, Illinois 


Wm. O. Lynch, Indiana 
W. C. Mallalieu, Louisville 
P. A. Martin, Stanford 
Ross H. McLean, Emory 
John A. McChrystal, Marquette 
Donald L. McMurry, Lafayette 
J. E. Miller, Montana 
S. C. Mitchell, Richmond 
Paul Monroe, Barnard 
Parker T. Moon, Columbia 
David R. Moore, Oberlin 
Richard L. Morton, William and 
Mary 

John Musser, New York 
David S. Muzzey, Columbia 
Julia Swift Orvis, Wellesley 
Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt 
Laurence B. Packard, Amherst 
Clarence Perkins, North Dakota 
H. G. Plum, Iowa 
Pitman B. Potter, Wisconsin 
Elford C. Preston, Idaho 
Robert K. Richardson, Beloit 
J. Fred Rippy, Duke 
Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford 
Howard Robinson, Miami 
Louis M. Sears, Purdue 
Ferdinand Schevill, Chicago 
A- M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
Bernadette E. Schmitt, Chicago 
Charles Seymour, Yale 
Henry Noble Sherwood, Ken¬ 
tucky 

W. H. Siebert, Ohio 
Preston W. Slosson, Michigan 
Daniel C. Stanwood, Bowdoin 
F. F. Stephens, Missouri 
Frederic L. Thompson, Amherst 
E. S. Talbert, Cincinnati 
Amy E. Textor, Vassar 
D. Y. Thomas, Arkansas 
Raymond Turner, Johns Hop¬ 
kins 

Edward Tu thill, Kentucky 

R. G. Usher, Washington 
Wm. T. Utter, Denison 
Jonas Viles, Missouri 

H. M.Wagstaff, North Carolina 

S. L. Ware, Sewanee 
Laura H. Wild, Wellesley 
William J. Wilkinson, Colby 
Carl Wittke, Ohio 

Warner F. Woodring, Allegheny 


Group of 100 Professors 


Do you favor all round cancellation of war debts and repara¬ 
tion? 

Yes, 42; No, 43; In Doubt, IS. 

In the light of all the evidence now available, do you think the 
United States acted wisely in entering the xvar against Germany? 
Yes, 65; No, 14; In Doubt, 21. 

I T is interesting to compare or contrast the consensus 
of opinion of these men and women, who presum¬ 
ably have made a more intensive study of the evidence, 
with the replies of other groups. For instance, only 
three out of ioo of these professors maintain the 
theory of the sole guilt of Germany and her allies, as 
compared with nine out of 13 military and naval offi¬ 
cers, eight lawyers and business men out of 22, seven 
college presidents out of 37, and 11 editors out of 56. 
A similar contrast is apparent in the replies as to 
whether or not Germany was more responsible than 
any other Power and with regard to the cancellation of 
war debts. 

Sole Guilt of Germany 

TV/TANY interesting and significant comments were 
made by various persons who replied. A lead¬ 
ing banker writes: “I was always of the opinion that 
Germany was solely responsible for starting the War, 
from many instances that came to my attention during 
the time that the War was coming on/’ A city editor 
agrees, with emphasis: “There is no doubt about it I 
There would have been no war if Germany hadn’t 
started it, so why should I list degrees of responsi¬ 
bility.” A Brigadier-General says: “I believe Ger¬ 
many was preparing for war for twenty-five years, and 
when preparations were as nearly perfect as human 
skill could make them, she struck.” A dean of a state 
law school writes: “I believe the German junkers were 
waiting for a pretext to start war. No other nation 
would have started in 1914.” A college president 
writes: “Armed to the teeth, Germany refused the last 
pleas of England for discussion and arbitration. . . . 
Am sending enclosed a copy of my pamphlet . . . 
printed early in 1915 in all the principal languages of 
the world, which contains the proof of the facts stated 
above.” 

The president of an important women’s organiza¬ 
tion takes an entirely different position on this question: 
“After close study of the situation both before and 
after the War, my judgment is that the remote and 
therefore the real cause of the War was religious . . . 
Rome I Ungrounded jealousies and fears existing be¬ 
tween France and her allies and Germany; this was 
insidiously fostered and propagated by Rome. ... I 
suggest study of ‘Actio Catholica.’ ” 


Do you believe that Germany and her allies were solely 
responsible for causing the World War? 

Yes, 3; No, 95; In Doubt, 1 ; No Answer, 1. 

Do you believe that Germany was more responsible than any 
other Power for causing the World War? 

Yes, 32; No, 56; In Doubt, 11; No Answer, 1. 


Rank of Responsibility 

ANY of those who responded felt it unwise to 
attempt the gradation of the Powers in order of 
responsibility for the war. “A silly thing to do I” ex¬ 
claims one publicist, while a professor says: “It seems 
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to me as nearly idle as any exercise I could take.” A 
clergyman writes: “I have not figured out the deci¬ 
mals!” A considerable number of replies, however, 
rank the Powers in order of responsibility. A total of 
209 thought Germany was more responsible than any 
other nation. Austria was placed first by 90, Russia by 
39, France by 15, Serbia by 15, Great Britain by two, 
and Rome by one. 

Russia was placed second by 64, Austria by 58, Ger¬ 
many by 44, France by 28, Serbia by 14, Great Britain 
by eight. 

Russia was accorded third rank by 68, France by 49, 
Germany by 33, Austria by 21, Great Britain by 10, 
Serbia by eight, Belgium by one. 

Fourth place was given to France by 57, Great 
Britain by 26, Germany by 24, Russia by 12, Austria 
by eight, Serbia by six, Italy by two, Japan by two. 
Great Britain received 46 votes for fifth place and 24 


for sixth or last place. Scattered votes were cast for 
other Powers in these positions. 

Debt Cancellation 

LEADING banker says: “I do not favor can¬ 
cellation of any of the war debts and reparation. 
They are just and should stand.” A university presi¬ 
dent writes: “Cancellation is no way to settle such 
obligations—and most certainly not the way while stag¬ 
gering budgets are continued for war purposes—as in 
France and other countries conspicuously.” The editor 
of a religious journal writes: “Cancellation would re¬ 
lease reserves for further military expenditure. The 
reparation payments seem to me to be simply justice 
to devastated France.” A history professor exclaims: 
“Absolutely not, so long as the European, especially 
the Gallic mind and heart, remain unchanged in char¬ 
acter.” In similar mood writes an editor: “Until Eu- 
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rope exhibits a more chastened spirit, the war debts 
provide American efforts for pacification or disarma¬ 
ment with a very convenient handle." 

On the affirmative side a law school dean says: "On 
the whole, it would be better to cancel now. In die end 
that will be-the result, at least indirectly, if not directly. 
Those who have must pay." An editor of a daily 
newspaper writes: "Certainly, since it is obvious that 
these debts never will be collected and will lemain 
sources of danger to peace as long as they exist. An¬ 
other editor says: "Yes: the instant and cumulative 
effect of cancellation would be, I think, a release of 
energies and rehabilitation now dormant under weight 
of ‘what’s the use.’ ” A professor of history writes: 
"It is not only idealistic and humanitarian, but in the 
long run will- be sound business policy. A college 
president says: "Yes. I do not believe Germany can 
pay reparation without such sweating of labor, etc., as 
would disorganize her society. I should seek some re¬ 
duction of warlike preparations on Europe’s part, al¬ 
though not as a condition of debt-cancellation. 

The United States and the War 

A S to whether the United States acted wisely in 
entering the war, a major-general writes: "For 
many years it has been my belief that the autocratic 
ruling class of Germany felt their powers and privi¬ 
leges were imperilled by the existence and prosperity 
of a people like that of the United States, and that in 
self-protection sooner or later they would attempt to 
destroy an example so full of menace to their own posi¬ 
tion. In addition, Germany’s utter disregard of Ameri¬ 
can rights on the high seas could not be tolerated." 

Another major-general writes that "there has never 
been a period in the history of the globe when there has 
been room thereon for the peaceable expansion of two 
first-class would-be commercial powers. Let those who 
now seek expansion of the foreign trade of the U, S. in 
manufactured articles take due heed." 

A well known professor of international law says: 
"To have refused to accept the insolent challenge made 
by Germany to the United States to stay off the sea 
would have branded the United States as a nation oi 
cowards unwilling to place right before might. Our 
motto is not ‘Peace at any price.’ ” A professor of 
history at a state institution writes: ^ es, national 

dignity and honor required us to fight. Nothing else 
for a self-respecting nation to do; we should have en¬ 
tered even sooner than we did." 

A well known editor says: "No great nation can 
Tie down’ forever under the slaughter of her citizens 
on the high seas. To do so is to incur a fatal loss of 
prestige, which ultimately means repeated encroach¬ 
ments on national rights until sovereignty is^ totally 
whittled away.” Another editor writes: "Yes. It 
ended the war at least a year earlier. Cost us little in 


the way of lives and left us in a strong position, with¬ 
out the odium of being concerned only in making 
money out of the warring peoples’ necessities and of 
putting up with anything so long as we could continue 
to profit.” A distinguished professor of history says: 
“Yes. I do not believe that the Peace of Versailles is 
as bad for the world as the Peace of Berlin would have 
been.” 

An outstanding lawyer writes: "Yes. Our school 
children would be studying German industriously if our 
government had not gone in.” The editor of a metro¬ 
politan daily exclaims: "She had to! If she hadnt, 
democracy would be paying for it." A labor leader 
writes: "We would not want the militarism of old 
Germany saddled on the world and so she had to be 
defeated.” A professor of history at a state univer¬ 
sity exclaims: "Certainly! I wish, however, that 
Providence had so arranged conditions that France 
would have been completely wiped out before Germany 
was overpowered." Concerning the wisdom of Ameri¬ 
ca’s entrance into the war, a head of a department of 
history writes: “A perfectly asinine question and some¬ 
thing worse. What evidence? Barnes et al. are not 
trustworthy.” A professor of history at a^ state uni¬ 
versity writes: "I lean a little toward a Yes to this 
question. While we were not fighting for ‘Liberty,’ 
etc,, we had a situation we could hardly avoid meeting, 
and we came out of the war with greater prestige and 
power than otherwise we might have had.” 

We Should Have Stayed Out 

T HE editor of a metropolitan daily writes: "After 
trying to debunk my mind of all war-time propa¬ 
ganda, iny honest conclusion is that we had no business 
in belatedly entering the World War.” A distinguished 
clergyman says: "The United States made a fatal mis¬ 
take in entering the war against Germany. Had she 
refused to enter, the war would have ended in the fall 
of 1917 with a ‘peace without victory. A college 
president writes: "Had the United States not entered 
the war, a negotiated peace would have probably re¬ 
sulted. and the fantastic injustices of the Treaty of 
Versailles have been avoided.” A similar reply is given 
by a man who was imprisoned as a conscientious objec¬ 
tor: “No! We could have avoided the disastrous 
peace by inviting other neutrals in forcing a negotiated 
peace.” 

A Quaker writes: "By our entry we prolonged the 
war probably two years and prevented a ‘peace without 
victory.’ If the secret treaties had been generally 
known, the United States would probably never have 
entered the war.” A professor of history says: “Vic¬ 
tims of a malicious propaganda, the American people 
were swept off their feet, while their leaders betrayed 
them.’* Another professor of history: “Of all the 
Powers entering the war, America had the least cause 
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to do so. It was all a ghastly spiritual and economic 
and political blunder.” Still another professor of his¬ 
tory says; “It was not our war. President Wilson 
might have managed differently. At the end of Janu¬ 
ary, 1917, we were already committed in case Germany 
should resume general submarine activities.” 

A nationally known editor exclaims: “Not ^It was 
a monumental fraud. We had no business in it. A 
contemporary is even more emphatic: “Nol The 
course of the United States, it seems to me, was dis¬ 
honest, cowardly and knavish.” A distinguished pro¬ 
fessor of law says: “I think entering the war was the 
greatest mistake in American history. Holland, Swit¬ 
zerland and the Scandinavian countries showed greater 
wisdom and enjoy greater respect.” 

The Advisability of Such Discussions 

S EVERAL persons seriously question the validity of 
my procedure in sending out these questions. I 
think you are doing a disservice to international wel¬ 
fare by raising the question,” writes a well. known 
professor of political science. "The responsibilities for 
causing the War and the causes which led to the W ar 
are or were too numerous to make the question of any 
importance from the point of view of practical politics. 
... I am literally astounded that you should become 
involved with such a fruitless matter as the war-guilt 
controversy.” 


A professor of history writes: “I regret that you 
have undertaken such a survey and propose to publish 
the result, especially if you propose to build any argu¬ 
ment upon a matter of policy on the supposed facts as 
disclosed by your survey. You will, I believe if you 
ponder the matter carefully, see that nearly all of those 
to whom you send your questionnaire, who believe that 
the Central Powers have been charged with more than 
their actual share of responsibility, will reply to you, 
while many of those who hold the contrary view will 
not reply. The result then is likely to be seriously mis¬ 
leading. This state of affairs is perhaps to be re¬ 
gretted, but it exists and you can’t overcome it.” An¬ 
other professor writes: “I do protest against your 
methods. These are questions of fact to he determined 
from evidence, not of opinion to be settled by majori¬ 
ties.” Still another professor says: “Let me register 
my feeling that much of this discussion is increasing in¬ 
stead of clearing the world disturbance.” 

In presenting this summary of the replies, I have 
carefully refrained from expressing any opinion as to 
their importance. My purpose has been solely to reflect 
accurately the replies which were received and to indi¬ 
cate the type of persons who responded. The Editors 
of The World Tomorrow will welcome comments 
from its readers as to the meaning and significance of 
these opinions. Is further discussion of the war-guilt 
question advisable ? 


Symposium on War Responsibility 


Jerome Davis, Professor, Yale Divinity School, 

The question of World War guilt will in the end be settled by 
careful documentary evidence rather than opinion. Nevertheless 
The World Tomorrow has rendered an invaluable service in 
publishing the attitudes of 429 leaders of public opinion on the 
question. It is heartening to see that today only three professors 
uphold the theory of the sole guilt of Germany and her allies. It 
would he interesting if we could compare this total with a vote 
taken during the War. In spite of the progress undoubtedly made 
in reaching conclusions based on the facts, many replies still reflect 
the emotional attitudes whipped up during the conflict. What 
should be said of the wisdom of a World War to crush Germany 
in which the vote of the most distinguished professors of history 
in the United States is now 56 to 32 that Germany was not more 
responsible than any other power for causing the conflict? Yet 
these same professors yore 65 to 14 (with 21 in doubt) that the 
United States was wise in entering the War against Germany. 
Leaders who actively championed war in 1916 hesitate to confess 
to the world that they were wrong, even in 1930. We now know 
that the War cost over 25 million dead and that Germany was 
probably not much more responsible than Russia, but we still cling 
to the righteousness of the Allied cause and to a “holier than thou” 
attitude. Your article is admirable material for a study in social 
psychology and id sociology. 


W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor, The Crisis. 

I think your questionnaire on war guilt is important for two 
reasons: first, it shows that intelligent human beings change their 
minds. 1 know this is true in my own case. I knew something 
of German militarism and greatly feared it. I did not know as 
much then as X do now about the manipulations of the English 
and French in international intrigue; and with millions of others 
I was swept off my feet during the World War by the emotional 
response of America to what seemed a great call to duty. Even 
today the camouflage of military glamor is being drawn over the 
nasty mess again, but the gathering of honest and well-founded 
opinions, such as you have made, must give hope for the future. 

Bertrand Russell, Philosopher and Writer. 

The summary of opinions on the War is very interesting. I 
have not studied the documents that have appeared in recent years 
as carefully as I should, and the only effect of those I have studied 
has been to make me attach more responsibility to Serbia than I 
did in 1914. I do not think anyone who has impartially studied 
the facts can regard Germany as solely responsible, but I also do 
not think that the degree of responsibility attaching to different 
nations can be assessed. All were responsible, as all will be for 
the next war. I see no reason why the United States should 
cancel war debts. The money will in any case be used for anna- 
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meats—American, if the debts are not cancelled, European, if they 
are. As to whether the United States did well to enter the War, 
tfce question turns upon whether otherwise peace would have oome 
in 1917. I believe myself that it would. The mam thing to be 
aimed at was to shorten the War; the next, to secure a peace with¬ 
out victory on either side. America’s entry, in my opinion, did 
harm in both respects. 

John Haynes Holmes, Minister, Community Church, 
New York City. 

Think of what answers your questions would have brought forth 
had they been presented one year, two years, even five years, after 
the War! Then look at your summary and see 86 per cent of 
your correspondents agreeing that Germany and her Allies were 
not solely responsible for the War, 36 per cent denying that Ger¬ 
many was more responsible than any other power for causing the 
War, and nearly 19 per cent asserting that the United States did 
not act wisely in entering the War. Nothing can stop this trend. 
These answers show that sources of information have been opened 
from which truth will flow to the very end. I am reading your 
tables of figures as prophecies of the future. Give us another 
decade or two, and these answers will be unanimous. No man 
will be willing to proclaim himself so ignorant, unintelligent, or 
blindly prejudiced, as to believe the myths of war-time. 

Norman Thomas, Publicist and Lecturer. 

It is important for us to consider the general question of war 
guilt and the special question whether the United States ought 
to have entered the War because an understanding of the past may 
greatly help us in the future. Therefore I think your symposium 
is a public service. It shows a gratifying suhsidance within the 
last ten years of waves of popular hysteria. I gather, however, 
that the cause of straight thinking has still further to go. My 
own opinion is that the degree of responsibility for the World War 
as between the different nations cannot be settled with mathe¬ 
matical precision. Certainly not at this time. The important fact 
is that they were all guilty and that the War was caused by im¬ 
perialism rather than German imperialism. I think we could have 
far better served humanity by staying out of the War than by going 
in. We were driven in less by the failure of Wilson statesmanship 
than by the degree of American economic participation on the side 
of the Allies. One conception of my belief on this subject is a 
growing conviction that the best thing to do with war debts and 
reparations is to wipe the slate clean. 

James T. Shotwell, Professor, Columbia University. 

In response to your request for a comment upon the question¬ 
naire on war guilt, I should confine myself entirely to a question 
of method. The problem of war guilt is distinctly and definitely a 
problem of history and the only method which is pertinent is the 
historical method. That method is violated from first to last by 
the present inquiry. It is not possible to establish historical truth 
by asking for opinions about it even among those who are regarded 
as well informed contemporaries. A controversy such as this rests 
upon historical evidence and only those who have studied that evi¬ 
dence arc competent to pass judgment The question to be asked 
of your politicians, your busy editors and your labor leaders, and 
equally of your historians, is whether they have actually considered 
the problem as a historical problem, or whether they have come to 
conclusions based either upon the opinions of others or upon the 
political tendencies of their own way of thinking. The first requi¬ 


site of historical research is to get back to primary sources and to 
subordinate all secondary sources to them. Secondary sources in 
this case are the derived opinions of those who have read only a 
few manuals or who have welcomed conclusions consonant with 
their personal outlook. To add up the sum total of the uninformed 
and the informed, the scientifically-minded and the ethically in¬ 
clined, and to express this total as though it were a scientific judg¬ 
ment is misleading and unscientific.* 

Mary E. McDowell, Director, University of Chicago 
Settlement. 

I have always held within my own secret seif that all of us who 
believed before 1914 that violence was an effective method of 
settling differences and grievances between nations were the real 
offenders. The Kaiser, Czar, Ministers of Foreign Affairs were 
the tools of this false opinion of a day before the better methods were 
suggested. Today we have the marvelous beginnings of reasonable 
ways out which we did not have in the past. Our task is to 
educate a public to believe in these methods of reason, of con¬ 
ciliation, of negotiation and arbitration, and then a new mind 
will be created with a new will in the world towards reason 
and not violence, in prevention of the awfulness of 1914. 

Roger N. Baldwin, Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

I find myself as a radical pacifist and Marxist impatient with 
questions as to what capitalist nation was responsible for the 
World War. It should be obvious even to a reactionary that eco¬ 
nomic rivalry caused the War. The world of profit-seeking was 
armed to the teeth then as now to protect trade investments. It 
is accidental and immaterial as to what particular incident started 
the last war—or causes the next one. War is inherent in armaments 
to protect national profit-making. If the cancellation of War debts 
and reparations would lift from the people the crushing burdens 
of the War, I would favor cancelling them at once. But cancel¬ 
lation would far more likely only release funds for armaments 
for the next war. Not until the western world turns its back on 
the present mad race for power can any international agreement 
for cancelling debts serve the peoples. The United States was 
forced into the World War by its controlling business interests 
to protect its heavy loans to the Allies. The War would have 
ended far sooner and better if we had kept out. “Peace without 
victory” was the one sane slogan. 

A. Fenner Brockway, Member of Parliament. 

It is significant that only one-ninth of those who replied to the 
symposium on war guilt should maintain the sole responsibility of 
Germany and her Allies. I do not know how any informed person 
can now hold this view. I do not think the question of the balance 
of responsibility will ever be settled. Germany’s share was indeed 
great, but so was that of Russia, Britain, and France. If the 
charge that Germany was solely responsible was a lie, then the 
clauses of the Peace Treaty reflecting this view are the embodi¬ 
ments of a lie, and all honest people will desire to see the lie 
repudiated and the clauses revised. Among the chief of these is 
the imposition of reparations upon Germany. This should be 
terminated at once. German territory is, happily, no longer occu¬ 
pied by the victorious troops, but the other restrictions upon Ger¬ 
many imposed under the treaties should be withdrawn. A new 
generation may be able to create a healthier atmosphere of equality 

•Editors’ Note:—See editorial on page 389 of this issue. 
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in Europe whether this generation has the decency to face the 
issue or not; but the coining of this atmosphere would be enor¬ 
mously hastened if the victorious powers would do the clean thing 
and recognize their share of the guilt for the War. 

Ellen G. Wilkinson, Member of Parliament. 

It seems so old-fashioned to hear people discussing in 1930 
whether the War was the sole guilt of Germany—so old-fashioned 
that it makes one impatient. Surely it is obvious to anyone who 
reads any history at all that the War was the dash between 
capitalist nations and arose out of the confliction of the capitalist 
system, just as the next war will do. The horror at the back of 
my mind is that we are sliding towards a war between this coun¬ 
try and the United States, in spite of all the protestations on 
both sides of the Atlantic that it is impossible. The same forces 
that made a war between Germany and England are now making 
for similar conditions between this country and America. 

Robert Morss Lovett, Editor, The New Republic . 

Although I admit the force of the arguments of those who 
take the position that the debts of the Allies to the United States 
are contractual obligations which should be discharged, I have 
come to feel, in view of the situation of the whole world, that 
way ruin lies. Moreover, the United States accepted by the Armistice 
certain obligations to Germany. Our unfulfilled promises con¬ 
stitute a stain on our national honor. One of these promises was 
that there should be no indemnities. The sophistry by which 
Wilson justified the economic sum of the reparations was a dis¬ 
grace to intelligence and a repudiation of good faith. The only way 
by which the United States can redeem its word, and in one par¬ 
ticular rectify the evil wrought by the Treaty of Versailles, is 
to cancel the war debts on condition that other nations do likewise. 
This we should do for the sake of our own safety, well-being and 
national honor. 

Henry T. Hodgkin, Author and Educator. 

The fact that Germany’s sole guilt for the War was written 
into the treaty which she was forced to sign is one of the major 
tragedies of history. In a recent visit to Germany I realized 
how deeply this fact has entered into the soul of the country. 
She is convinced that she was compelled to sign a lie—that on that 
lie is based all the structure of post-war Europe, reparations, and 
so forth. It is too soon to hope for any international instrument 
to undo the wrong and it is doubtful if such could ever be accepted 
among the nations. That being so, I do not feel sure that much 
can be expected from the reopening of the issue. If the heads of 
some of the states signing the treaty could publicly 'assert their 
own conviction of the untruth of this statement, something might 
be achieved. Your replies show that even among leading persons 


Whenever They So Will 

The one thing that is clear is that the responsibility for 
maintaining peace in Europe depends now upon the former 
Allies rather than upon Germany. As long as the injus¬ 
tices of Versailles continue, so long will they keep peace in 
jeopardy. The Allies can remove the jeopardy whenever 
they so will.— Editorial, in the Financial Chronicle {New 
York City), August 30, 1930 . 


in this country there is still so much difference of opinion as to 
make such an assertion very improbable. 

H. L. Mencken, Editor, The American Mercury . 

The response of the historians to your questionnaire does not 
surprise me, but neither does it give me any satisfaction, though 
I agree with the view now apparently prevailing among them, 
save as to your last question. Most of these men disgraced them¬ 
selves beyond recovery during the late War. Throwing overboard 
their professional honor and common decency, they served as 
willing jenkinses of the Creel Press Bureau. No more shameful 
proceeding was witnessed during the War, and nothing they can 
do now can wipe out the record. 

John A. Lapp, former President, National Conference 
of Social Work. 

The best time to discuss war guilt is the present. Why wait a 
century and then review it as antiquarious when the time for 
the usefulness of the facts has passed? If this generation was 
misled, let this generation know about it. The reaction against 
vicious propaganda will be more forcible now than a century 
hence when nobody cares about the dead past. Wars will be pre¬ 
vented by our understanding of the way international hatreds 
are fomented and spread. 

Lewis S. Gannett, Editorial Writer, New York Herald 
Tribune . 

These replies seem to suggest that the world does move after 
all. At least the world changes its mind—when it is too late to 
do anything about it. What consequences do your correspondents 
draw from their revised opinions? Is war guilt just an antique 
historical question to them, or do they realize that the whole 
Treaty of Versailles is based upon the fiction which 381 of your 
429 “leaders of public opinion” now reject? Germany is doomed 
to continue paying billions per year unless their change of opinion 
somehow translates itself into a change of world diplomacy. (Of 
course, if we were really honest, we would admit that war guilt 
had nothing to do with it at all; the Germans have to pay, not 
because they were guilty but because they were beaten.) Let’s 
not be too optimistic about this change of heart until we have 
some evidence that these “leaders of public opinion” are really 
leading. 

Henry Kittredge Norton, Author and Publicist. 

Your questionnaire is most interesting. I have some reservations 
however, as to the framing of the questions. As they stand, they 
suggest that if the first two are answered “No”, then we were 
unwise to enter the War and should cancel the debts—a simple 
non-sequitur. The second question might well have been followed 
by one as to whether Germany “was among those primarily 
responsible.” The distinction has a direct bearing upon the 
last two questions. As it is, the figures are an invitation to mis¬ 
interpretation, an invitation which I fear you have yourself ac¬ 
cepted in your opening paragraphs. You say: “Less than half 
of those who responded express the opinion that Germany was 
more responsible” and “Cancellation of all war debts and rep¬ 
aration is opposed by less than half of those replying.” Surely 
it would be be more accurate to say: “A large majority of those 
answering the question thought Germany more responsible, only 
a few more than a third of those responding considering her 
less responsible” and, on the other question, “A large majority 
of those answering the question were against cancellation, only 
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a few more than a third of those replying favoring it.” This 
more exact statement of the results gives precisely the opposite 
impression from yours.* 

J. M. Clark, Professor, Columbia University. 

I take it the results of your questionnaire are to be construed, 
not so much as evidence on the objective facts as a test of the state 
of opinion among a group made up primarily of intellectuals. It 
is significant, though not wholly unexpected, that such a group 
shows so much open-mindedness on issues which were hardly mat¬ 
ters of calm and impartial judgment during the War. I could wish 
that m your own introductory summary you had not let your own 
leanings (with which I wholly sympathize) lead you to a classi- 
hcation which impliedly counts all the doubtful* on what may be 
called the “bberal” side. When you say: “Less than half of those 
T,. 0 res P on£ kd express the opinion that Germany was more respon- 
S1 , * * an otber power, you appear to be coloring the result 

j u IT : hlCh St0ad 209 for con viction, 152 for acquittal, 56 
doubtful. As to the cancellation (or readjustment) of war debts 
and reparations, two considerations seem to stand out: (1) if the 
debts, via their effect on the poverty of European governments, 
Have any material effect in increasing their willingness to take 
measures for peace and the reduction of armaments, that is a miti¬ 
gating circumstance of enormous weight; (2) in the long run, it 
cannot be good for nations to be bound for generations to pay 
tribute to each other not based on loans of capital serving actually 
to increase national economic productiveness * 

Mrs. Ben Hooper, Chairman, Dept, of International 
Relations, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

I think that "War-Guilt Soundings” is most illuminating for 
the person who has not studied the problem. Anyone who has 
made, any great study of the causes of war knows that in the 
past it has been quite impossible to know who was responsible 
for the starting of wars. Practically every country in the world 
has signed the Pact of Paris, pledging itself never to go to war to 
settle any trouble between itself and any other nation. The coun¬ 
try that refuses to go into court, to accept arbitration, conciliation 
«>r any other peaceful means of settling its international troubles, 
is the aggressor. It no longer belongs to the family of nations and 
is of necessity an outlaw in the world. 


Mary Austin, Author and Publicist. 

I have looked over your report on the War-Guilt Soundings 
with disappointment. I have always felt that the question of 
degrees and actualities of war guilt ought to have been inquired 
into more thoroughly. But of all the methods of arriving at an 
estimate of human guilt or absence of guilt, it seems to me that 
the tabulating of anonymous opinions is the least dependable. 
Ihere must be criteria of social guilt which are more than mere 
opinion, which perhaps have nothing to do with the opinions one 
way or the other. For myself, I do not greatly care by whose 
particular responsibility the war trouble came to a head. What 
I should like to know is why and how the trouble arose, and 
since it did arise why was it that war seemed to be the only solu¬ 
tion. It does not seem to me that the questions you have asked, 

nor the sum total of the answers throw any light on the essential 
question. 

John Palmer Gavit, Associate Editor, The Survey. 

Attribution to Germany of “exclusive guilt” for the War is 
and always was silly, hypocritical and outrageous; but to dis¬ 
tribute the “guilt” relatively among the participants is, aside 
trom its futility, a task beyond human intelligence-ceminly so as 
regards the present generation. The question of the cancellation 
of the war-debts is one of the most difficult and abstruse of 
economic problems, concerning which the opinion of the average 
person, including nine out of ten of the persons whom you asked, 
and particularly including myself, is not worth the paper required 
to print it. As for the timeliness or expediency of our participa¬ 
tion in the War—discussion of it now seems to me as academic and 
futile as that about the Johnstown Flood, or whether San Fran¬ 
cisco would have been better off now had the earthquake been post¬ 
poned or omitted. The fact is that we did go in, and are now 
bogged m the consequences, but nobody alive knows what difference 
it would have made if we hadn’t. 


William B. Munro, Professor, Harvard University. 

. The qUeS , tion of the war guilt belongs to the paleontology of 
international politics and little is to be gained by a further'dis¬ 
cussion of it. Of course Germany was not solely to blame for the 
great European catastrophe. No single nation ever is, or can be 
idone responsible for a world conflict. The fundamental blame for 
the great war attaches to all the nations of Europe, for they were 
all participants (though perhaps unequally) in the militarism 
navalism, secret diplomacy, alliances and ententes, jealousies and 
suspicions which decade after decade accumulated the arsenal 
of T. N. T. to be touched off at Sarajevo. Germany’s major 
blame arises, to my mind, from the fact that she was right in the 
vanguard-of all this. To cancel the Allied debts would be to 
teach Europe the worst sort of lesson. One way to avoid future 
wars is to have the old continent realize that carnage is the 
surest route to national impoverishment. 

mort m'I™? 1 *™!? 1P at’ H° ld Ger . n V an *' 

irierea* the that less tha.^haif of those respondi™ r J“r pn: 

a* more responsible is startling—and equal!? t^e' 'wilfJt. r f sard Germany 


John S. Ewart, Canadian Author and Publicist. 

In my opinion any person who still maintains the theory of 
the war guilt of Germany and her allies merely displays his 
ignorance of the post-war literature. I would suggest to these men 
consideration of an entry in Mr. Asquith’s diary in date of 
August 1 1914: “Sir W. Tyrell arrived with a long message 

_rom Berlin to the effect that the German Ambassador’s efforts 
for peace had been suddenly arrested and frustrated by the Czar’s 
decree for a complete Russian mobilization. We all set to work, 
u II’ Boogie, Sir Maurice Bonham-Carter, Drummond and my- 
selt, to draft a direct personal appeal from the King to the Czar 
When we had settled it I called a taxi and in company with Tyrell 
drove to Buckingham Palace at about 1.30 A.M. The King was 
au e out of bed, and one of my strangest experiences was 
sitting with him, clad in a dressing gown, while I read the 
message and the proposed answer.” Let them read too the King’s 
message to the Czar if they know where to find it. 


The Demolition Has Begun! 

Concerning the radical changes which have already been 
made in the Treaty of Versailles, the Encyclopaedia Brilan- 
mca says: “No great diplomatic instrument has ever been 
so speedily modified, revised or altered, whether by tadt con- 

S , C - nt ° T n l 7 dcl!bcrate design .”—Fourteenth Edition, Volume 
p. 95 . 
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Charles Edward Russell, Author and Journalist. 

In a certain sense, all rations were guilty of the World War, 
for all had tolerated the competitive social system, always provoca¬ 
tive of war. Aside from this, every person that with attention has 
studied pre-war conditions and tendencies in Europe knows that 
the imperial government of Germany was the chief culprit. o 
assert anything else, one must totally ignore history, 1874, Bis¬ 
marck, Algeciras, Z.abern, the vast and perfect preparation, the 
plain record of the diplomatic correspondence, the plain fact of 
Germany’s imperialistic lust for a port on the Atlantic. This 
does not mean the culpability of the German people except for 
suffering the imperial delusion that made war inevitable. The 
attempt to fasten upon France any share of the direct and im¬ 
mediate guilt is the world’s record in brazen effrontery. The 
guilt of France was the guilt of a man that tries to defend his 
household against midnight marauders. 

Norman Angell, Editor and Member of Parliament. 

If the energy and scholarship which has been devoted to dis¬ 
covering who was responsible for the war had been devoted to 
finding what was responsible—what particular defects of human 
understanding or in the organization of human society—the result 
would have been more useful to the world. The assignment 
of “guilt” or "innocence” to a whole nation in the matter of war, 
accepts and perpetrates some of the basic fallacies out of which 
the trouble arises. War is not due to the consciously evil purpose 
of wicked men or nations attempting to victimize good men or 
nations. That is not the nature of the problem. In our world 
of national sovereignties and independencies, where tile security 
of one is the insecurity of another, the danger of war arises far 
more from honest and sincere but narrow-visioned patriotism 
than from any conscious wickedness of “scheming diplomats 
"Did Germany plan the war?” seems to me an utterly meaningless 
question—as meaningless as the question whether people who 
live on the north side of the street are better than those who 
live on the south side. Sixty-five millions of men, women, and 
children, of differing ideas, creeds, classes cannot make an entity 
to which we can attribute the kind of responsibility implicit in 
this question. Many of these as in the other nations in some¬ 
what similar proportions, were driven, doubtless, by false ideas 
and certain evil forces. In what way were the ideas false and 
the forces evil? That is the question we should ask. 

Lucia Ames Mead, Author and Publicist. 

The questionnaire is valuable as showing significant changes of 
opinion since 1914-1920. The War came from false premises and 
confused thought in the five most educated and “Christian na¬ 
tions. There was another course which superior statesmanship 
could have proposed: insistence that our entry into war was con¬ 
ditional on the Allies’ proclaiming that they would take no land 
and their offering a negotiated peace. In April, 1917, Germany 
would probably have consented in order to prevent our entrance. 
A peace without victory would have saved millions of lives and 
showed the futility of force. 

A. J. Muste, Brookwood Labor College. 

Yes, further discussion of the war-guilt question, debt cancella¬ 
tion, etc., is eminently desirable. To refuse to answer questions 
or participate in discussions of such controversial matters is the 
usual strategy of those who stand by the official and accepted 
viewpoint. By hushing up discussion they expect to have their 
viewpoint prevail, and they do—if they succeed in keeping the 
mouths of dissidents shut. The only remedy is for protestants to 


protest, to keep the discussion alive as they have always done. We 
can certainly stand a heap more discussion of the questions you 
raise when only 8 out of 215 professors accept the sole-guilt-of- 
Germany theory on which the whole war was premised; yet 140 
out of these 215 sages think the United States acted wisely in 

entering this same war! . , 

It would be interesting to see how the replies of the labor lead¬ 
ers would have stacked up if a larger percentage of them had come 
in. The replies you got probably came from the more intelligent 
ones, at any rate those most conversant with such general issues 
as you raised. The replies reflect accurately, I think, the opinion 
of such labor men and women throughout the country—disbelief 
in the sole guilt of Germany or the greater guilt of Germany, 
hopeless division of opinion as to cancellation of war debts, and a 
vast amount of doubt as to the wisdom of our entrance. • 


A War Guilt Who’s Who 

The writers who have dealt with the general problem of 
War responsibility may be divided into three classes: (1) the 
bitter-enders; (2) the salvagers; and (3) the revisionists. 

The bitter-enders are those who adhere essentially to 
the wartime views of the exclusive responsibility of the Cen¬ 
tral Powers for the World War. The leading members of 
this group are . . . Charles Downer Hazen, E. Raymond 
Turner, William Stearns Davis, Earl E. Sperry, and Frank 
Maloy Anderson. The salvagers represent writers who ate 
the latest documentary references bearing upon the problem 
of War responsibility, but still ding to the view that the 
Central Powers were primarily responsible for the coming 
of the World War. The leading salvagers are Pierre Ren- : 
ouvin, R. B. Mowat, Bernadotte Schmitt, Charles Seymour, 
Preston W. Slosson, M. T. Florinsky, and Eugen Fischer. 
t The revisionists are divided into two camps. The mod¬ 
erate group believe that the major guilt in 1914 attaches to 
the Entente, but they believe that the Central Powers must 
be assigned some responsibility. Among the moderate re¬ 
visionists we should have to list Sidney B. Fay, R- J. Kerner, 

J. F. Scott, P. T. Moon. J. S. Ewart, Hermann Lutz, G. 
Lowes Dickinson, G. P. Gooch-The more uncomPro¬ 

mising revisionists hold that, though Germany and Austna 
lacked adroitness in 1914, neither desired a European war 
and that the moral justification involved in the Austrian at¬ 
tack upon Serbia and the German support of Austria was 
far greater than that of Russia in attacking Austria and of 
France in supporting Russia. They also hold that the pri¬ 
mary military responsibility for the War is to be found in 
the premature general mobilization of the Russian army. 
This group is made up of such writers as . . . Raymond 
Beazlcy, Ferdinand Schevill, W. E. Lingelbach, W. L. 
Langer, A. H. Lybyer, Joseph Ward Swain, Frederick Baus- 
man, and the present writer. Of course, this classification is 
not exact and precise. There is considerable variation or 
opinion within each group of writers and the borderline is 
not sharp or distinct. Writers like Fay, Dickinson, Lutz, 
and Ewart might be listed as conservative members of the 
extreme revisionist group quite as justly as to be placed as 
radical members of the moderate revisionists .—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, World Politics in Modern Civilization, pp. 452-454. 


* The Editors will welcome further discussion of the war-guilt question. 
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The horror of the World War has never yet found 
adequate imaginative expression. But even that gloom 
of loss and suffering was lit with flashes of heroism and 
unconquerable courage. The next war, if we are de¬ 
termined to have one, would involve horrors unimagin¬ 
able even by those who endured the last. It would be 
a war of gas and poison and germs with little oppor¬ 
tunity for heroism. The destruction would be swift and 
universal. Not even politicians could escape. The legacy 
of the last war was loss, mutilation, bereavement,, desti¬ 
tution; the legacy of the next war will be annihilation 
and a return to savagery for the few survivors. 

T HESE sentences may sound hectic and suggest 
exaggeration, but very little reflection will assure 
the most prejudiced and the least informed that they 
embody a sober estimate of the situation. The competi¬ 
tion in armaments for a war which no sane human being 
desires is the greatest of all obstacles to peace, security, 
and prosperity. The outcry against that competition 
formerly came only from idealists who accepted the 


truth of Christ’s teaching. Now it comes with equal 
vigor from hard-bitten realists. No one with open eyes 
can deny the danger. Are we so muddled and rooted 
in old falsehoods that we cannot achieve what all desire? 
We shall not achieve it unless we insistently remind the 
members of the conference that we have votes and 
voices. 

This is the plain man’s campaign. It is up to us 
now. The call is to every single one of us to fight for 
security, for Christian principle, for common sense. 
There are millions of us still alive who answered the 
call in 1914-18 to enlist for war. And we know now 
what manner of prizes it brought us. The call to enlist 
for peace is just as urgent and demands equal qualities 
of courage and determination. It is a cause in which, 
if we unite, victory is certain. Even if it were not, I 
would rather die defeated in that cause than perish 
ingloriously a little later from gas and poison and air- 
scattered germs. And that is the only alternative offered, 
if we allow the Geneva Disarmament Conference to 
fail. 


Why Disarmament? 


KIRBY 

A RMAMENTS are provocative. To say that they 
are a result and not a cause is only partially true. 
Armies and navies are maintained because of 
situations which cause alarm, but the presence of large 
bodies of armed troops intensifies suspicions, enmities, 
and fears across the border. Armaments are provoca¬ 
tive because they cannot be maintained without prepared¬ 
ness campaigns in the various countries. Peoples will 
not endure the extra burdens of taxation unless they 
are afraid of what would happen if their country should 
fall behind in the race of armaments. Advocates of 
preparedness, therefore, find it necessary artificially to 
arouse suspicions of other nations. The press is enlisted 
and lurid pictures are presented of cities being destroyed 
by enemy airmen, chauvinistic articles are published de¬ 
signed to arouse passions, while orators go about the 
country making inflammatory addresses. The volume 
of preparedness activity is enormously increased by the 
presence of thousands of army and naval officers who 
become professional propagandists and who, through 
the press, platform and radio, are constantly stirring 
up suspicions of other governments. 

1 Scholars now recognize that the race of armaments 
in Europe prior to 1914 was a primary cause of the 
World War. As the armaments were piled higher year 
by year, suspicions and fears mounted.. Passions became 
more inflammatory and the political situation more ex- 
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plosive. Americans find it easy to recognize the menace 
to international peace inherent in the presence of a large 
and powerful body of military and naval officers in 
Japan, for example. To the degree that the military 
mind prevails in the diplomacy of Japan, relations with 
China, the United States, and other nations become 
tense and menacing. The activity of Japanese militar¬ 
ists is cited by American advocate's of preparedness as 
proof of the validity of their contentions. Likewise, 
every belligerent utterance or gesture by American mili¬ 
tarists furnishes additional ammunition for prepared¬ 
ness campaigns in Japan. Armaments are a cause as 
well as a result. 

Armaments tend to create a false sense of security. 
Peoples are told that if a nation is sufficiently well pre¬ 
pared no other country will dare to attack it. 1 he 
obvious fallacy in this argument is that only one nation 
in the world could thus be safe. The policy of relying 
upon armaments of equal strength with a potential 
enemy leads to the balance of power system, and di¬ 
plomacy is devoted to an endeavor to win new allies and 
to retain the loyalty of old ones. Many authorities are 
convinced that the system of armed alliances was the 
chief cause of the World War. 

To build a nation’s foreign policy upon armaments 
is to build upon a foundation of dynamite. The per¬ 
petuation of the war system will certainly lead to fur- 
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ther armed conflicts. The record of history is unmis¬ 
takably clear at this point. Armaments have never 
afforded a nation permanent security and are less able 
to do so now than at any time in the past. Distance 
is being annihilated and the peoples of the earth are 
becoming increasingly intertwined. The next war will 
be fought from the sky with chemicals and poison gas. 
Within another decade hundreds of thousands of air¬ 
planes will be flying over the earth. Vast quantities 
of deadly poisons will be available, and to rely upon 
armaments for security will be sheer lunacy. 

Moreover, the deadliest destruction wrought by 
modern war is not upon the battlefield but in the dislo¬ 
cation of the world’s system of production and distribu¬ 
tion. In the event of another great war, more people 
will die of starvation, malnutriton, and disease than will 
be killed with the weapons of battle. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the vast increase in human misery would 
certainly produce violent revolution in many regions. 
The consequent intensification of the class war would 
probably prove to be more devastating even than inter¬ 
national war. For humanity to maintain, in the light 
of such a prospect, that security may be found in arma¬ 
ments is to dwell in a fool’s paradise which will quickly 
be transformed into an inferno of madmen. 

T HE United States is in no danger of invasion and 
therefore does not need armaments to repel a 
hostile foe. That the United States would invade a 
disarmed England or Japan is such a remote possibility 
as not to be within the bounds of practical politics. Like¬ 
wise, there is no evidence whatever that, if we adopted 
a friendly attitude toward other powers, dismantled our 
fleet, and demobilized our army, we would be overrun 
by enemies from abroad. We require a police force to 
deal with individual criminals and inflamed mobs, but 
we do not need an army or navy to protect us from 
invasion from Canada or Mexico or Japan or England 
or any other country. 

It is highly inadvisable to use armaments In seeking 
to protect the lives and property of our citizens in 
other lands. The policy of armed intervention is in¬ 
effective and perilous. The argument that we need a 
big navy in order to protect our rights and interests in 
countries like China overlooks the fact that it is impos¬ 
sible to protect the lives and property of foreigners in 
such situations by armed force, except in a few seaports. 
Throughout nine-tenths of China’s territory the effort to 
protect foreigners by armed intervention would so in¬ 
furiate the Chinese as to increase enormously the destruc¬ 
tion of life and property. Furthermore, the boycott 
destroys more property than bayonets can protect. The 
impotence of armed force is being revealed in all parts 
of the Far East. 

The reliance upon a large navy to protect our rights 
on the high seas is a futile and expensive policy. We 


were dragged into the World War against our wishes 
because of the doctrine that our rights as neutrals must 
be safeguarded even if necessary by taking belligerent 
action. If we had followed the suggestion of Secretary 
Bryan, that our citizens be warned that it they went into 
the yvar zone they must go at their own risk and that 
our Government would not take armed action in their 
defense, we could have stayed out of the World War. 
In that event some of our citizens would doubtless have 
been killed and some millions of dollars in property 
would have been destroyed. Because we sought to pro¬ 
tect life and property by war, however, upwards of a 
hundred thousand American soldiers were slaughtered 
and the costs of the war to the people of this country 
will eventually, according to an estimate by Calvin 
Coolidge, reach 100 billion dollars. 

T HE argument is often used that the cost of armed 
preparedness is only the premium on a national 
insurance policy. This idea becomes less intriguing when 
the situation is examined realistically. The United 
States is now spending about 700 million dollars annu¬ 
ally on the current expenses of the army and navy. That 
is to say, the premium on our insurance policy is costing 
us seven billion dollars per decade. Is there a sane man 
who would maintain that, if we should disarm, our 
property to the value of seven billions would be de¬ 
stroyed every ten years? Expenditure for armaments is 
not only pouring money down a bottomless hole, but 
every dollar expended in this way actually increases 
our peril. 

There are hundreds of crying needs for the funds 
now being squandered upon provocative armaments. 
Seven billion dollars a decade would make available a 
national revolving fund for a system of unemployment 
and other forms of social insurance. This amount used 
as a subsidy for a national housing scheme would wipe 
out all the slums of the land. With its equivalent an 
educational institution costing a million dollars could be 
erected in 700 communities every year, or 7,000 within 
a decade. Even a fraction of this sum put at the disposal 
of a National Peace Department, with a Secretary of 
Peace as a Cabinet member, would finance an effective 
campaign of international education—than which 
nothing is so greatly needed in this country. 

Armaments, moreover, are entirely unnecessary. No 
conceivable quarrel could arise with another nation which 
cannot be settled more effectively and economically by 
peaceful methods than by mass murder on the battle¬ 
field. The idea that a nation must go to war in defense 
of its “honor” is as fallacious and dangerous as the 
ancient concept that an individual must fight a duel in 
defense of his “honor.” Controversies over economic 
and financial interests cannot be settled equitably by 
resort to arms. 
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T F THE peoples of the earth were not so blinded with 
X fear and so obsessed with tradition, they would 
recognize the futility and menace of the war system 
and would proceed with speed and thoroughness to 
create and strengthen a peace system. Security and jus¬ 
tice have always depended upon a triple social organi¬ 
zation : a method of reaching agreements, an agency to 
administer agreements after they are formulated, and 
an institution to interpret the meaning of these agree¬ 
ments. That is to say, legislation, administration, and 
adjudication have always been essential to the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. Fortunately, the need for these aspects of 
international organization is rapidly becoming apparent. 
The nations are now bound together with a network 
of conciliation and arbitration treaties, devices for 
reaching agreements concerning controversial issues. 
Most of the nations are members of the League, with 
its machinery for calling conferences and formulating 
agreements through the Assembly, Council, commis- 
tions, committees, and special gatherings. The Secre¬ 
tariat of the League acts as the nucleus of the impera¬ 
tively needed international civil service, while the World 
Court is available to interpret the meaning of inter¬ 
national agreements. Even at this stage, the peace 


system affords far more security and justice than does 
reliance upon the war system. 

Dependence upon armaments not only tends to create 
a false sense of security, but it thereby hinders the task 
of strengthening the machinery of peace. If the people 
of the United States were not deluded into believing 
that they can find safety in an army and navy, they would 
be far more concerned about our entrance into the 
World Court and the League of Nations. Moreover, 
they would demand a friendlier and more constructive 
policy toward other nations. Such blunders as the man¬ 
ner in which Japanese immigrants are excluded would 
be avoided and more sensitiveness would be manifested 
toward other peoples’ feelings and interests. 

Why disarmament? Because armaments are highly 
provocative; they tend to create a false sense of secur¬ 
ity; the United States is in no danger of invasion; the 
practice of using armaments in seeking to protect the 
lives and property of our citizens in other lands is 
inadvisable and perilous; and the resort to mass slaugh¬ 
ter is wholly unnecessary since the pacific methods of 
conciliation, arbitration, conference, and judicial settle¬ 
ment are available. Further reliance upon the war 
system is stupid and suicidal. 


How To Disarm 

LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


W ITHIN a few months the first World Disarma¬ 
ment Conference will be held in Geneva under 
the auspices of the League of Nations after 
five years of definite preparatory work. At that time 
will come the first real test of the method of disarma¬ 
ment by international agreement. Will the conference 
succeed in bringing about disarmament? If so, how? 
What are the necessary conditions for its success? 

Obviously, if we interpret the word disarmament 
literally, one can expect no such result from this con¬ 
ference that meets next February; but if we use it in 
the sense that has come to be accepted—the progressive 
reduction and limitation of armaments—there is every 
reason to hope that an all-important step in this direc¬ 
tion may be taken to insure the continuation of the 
process. 

As these words are written, the proposal for a truce 
in armaments until the conclusion of the conference, 
made originally by Grandi, the Italian foreign minister, 
has just been referred for consideration to the disarma¬ 
ment committee of the Assembly. If this proposal 
should be adopted by the League and accepted by all 
the Powers, it would help enormously to create a favor¬ 
able atmosphere for the opening of the conference and 


improve its chances for success. But this proposal for 
a mere limitation of armaments at the status quo can 
only be regarded as a transitional measure of limited 
duration, as was pointed out by Dr. Curtius, the German 
(foreign minister. The essential prerequisite for the 
success of the conference is an appreciable and effective 
reduction of armaments. 

By what means can this reduction be brought about? 
The draft convention drawn up by the Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Commission as a basis for discussion at the 
conference, with a few essential .modifications provides 
the framework for a satisfactory disarmament treaty. 
It classifies armaments, determines the method of limita¬ 
tion and, most important of all, provides the machinery 
for the continuation of the process of reduction through 
subsequent conferences by means of a Permanent Dis¬ 
armament Commission. The conference itself will have 
to determine the amount of reduction by filling in the 
figures. 

The chief weakness of the draft convention is its 
failure to provide for the direct limitation of the weap¬ 
ons of land warfare. This omission will have to be 
rectified if the final convention is to be acceptable to 
Germany. The Versailles Treaty prohibited for 
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don’t run a progressive. That last phrase suggests that an 
increase in the S. P. vote won't mean much. It will come 
mainly from intellectuals and liberals who vote lor able and 
honest men, and not from labor. If there is any sort of mass 
movement toward independent labor political action, it wi 
almost certainly take form as a Labor or Farmer-Labor party, 
not as a movement of individuals or groups into the Socialist 

Party. 

So far, the Conference for Progressive Labor Action, 
in spite of repeated calls for a “revolutionary working- 
class party, has made no progress in interesting labor 
in this project. It has succeeded, however, by its attacks 
on the Socialists in alienating the majority of the so- 
called “militant” Socialists whose support at one time 
it eagerly sought. Of late there has been a concerted 
exodus of “militants” from the C. P. L. A. and this 
together with the withdrawal of the active Lovestone 
Communist group, who might have been expected to 
have followed any “revolutionary” mass movement, 
leaves the C. P. L. A. almost alone on the front porch 
of Brookwood Labor College. 

To sum up: the campaign of 1932 offers a test of 


the vision of the leaders and the integrity of the rank and 
file of the Socialist Party such as has not appeared since 
1917. Every political indication now on the horizon 
points to a return in force by the party to the political 
arena. Nothing, at this writing, indicates that any 
responsible Socialists have the slightest intention of 
changing the name of the party or abandoning any of 
its program for the sake of affiliating with any third 
party movements. If, however, without abandoning its 
autonomy, the opportunity might arise for the Socialist 
Party to be of service to a genuine working-class party, 
there is no question but what that opportunity would 
be seized. 

Those who know their times will keep a close eye 
on the American Socialists in these coming campaign 
months. Just now they constitute the only nationally 
organized group in opposition to the political supporters 
of the present profit system. The sort of leadership 
they develop, what they say and do in such critical times, 
may very well determine the future of every dissident 
movement in America. 


Penitence and Social Progress 


KIRBY 

T HE great prophets have always experienced 
hours of contrition. In periods of illumina¬ 
tion, when consciousness of the beauty and holi¬ 
ness of the Eternal was overwhelming, they have gazed 
into the awful chasm which separated their own char¬ 
acter from the Ideal, and have cried out in deepest 
travail of spirit. As far back as the time of David, 
and much beyond, the literature of spiritual experience 
is filled with lamentation over the ravages of sin. Hear 
the penitent cry of the Shepherd King: There is no 
soundness in my flesh because of thine indignation, . . . 
For mine iniquities are gone over my head: as a burden 
they are too heavy for me. My wounds are loathsome 
and corrupt, because of my foolishness. ... I have 
groaned because of the disquieiness of my heart. . - ■ 
My heart throbbeth, my strength faileth me. . . - For 
I am ready to fall, and my sorrow is continually before 
me. For I will declare mine iniquity; I will be sorry 
for my sin. . . . Forsake me not, O Jehovah: O my 
God, be not far from me. . . . Make haste to help 
me, O Lord, my salvation. . . . Hide thy face from 
jny sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create m me 
a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 

“What a wretched man I am!” exclaimed the 
Apostle Paul. “Who can save me from this doomed 

* Tsltcn from a forthcoming volume entitled Living Creatively, which is being 
published by Farrar and Rinehart. 
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body?” The New Testament abounds with emphasis 
upon the necessity of penitence. u , . . . for all have 
sinned, and fall short of the glory of God. . . -For 
the wages of sin is death. * - - Do not be deceived. 
God Is not to be sneered at A man will reap just what 
he sows. The man who sows to gratify his physical 
cravings will reap destruction from them. . . The 
things our physical nature does are clear enough—-^im¬ 
morality, impurity, licentiousness, idolatry, sorcery, en¬ 
mity, quarreling, jealousy, anger, selfishness, dissension, 
party-spirit, envy, drunkenness, carousing, and the like. 
I warn you as I did before that people who do such 
things will have no share in the Kingdom of God. . . 
But alas for you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
for you lock the door of the Kingdom of Heaven 
against men; you yourselves do not enter, nor do you 
allow these to enter, who are seeking to do so. . ■ . 
Alas for you, Scribes and Pharisees, hyp° c ri^ s * for 
you pay the tithe on mint, dill, and cumin, while you 
have neglected the weightier requirements of the Law 
-—just judgment, mercy, and faithful dealing. . . * 
Alas for you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
you wash clean the outside of the cup or dish, while 
within they are full of greed and self-indulgence. . . . 
Alas for you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
you are just like whitewashed sepulchres, the outside 
of which please the eyes, though inside they are full 
of dead men's bones and all that is unclean.” 
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revolutionary socialism and ameliorative reformism in 
order to attract to their banners great numbers of so- 
called “independent voters.” Few outside the party 
realize how insistent and frequent are the proposals 
made by groups of some real influence that the “Socialist 
label” be dropped, that the demands incorporated in 
the Socialist platform be softened up and that the mem¬ 
bers of the present party go along in some sort of third 
party movement as yet undefined. 

One issue stressed by every genuine Marxian is that 
of the class struggle. This has been the cause of repeated 
bickerings between Socialists and those who would form 
alliances with them. The former in the midst of a com¬ 
plex industrial arrangement have oftentimes oversim¬ 
plified the existence of the class struggle. The writer has 
been accused of heterodoxy in a semi-official Socialist 
quarterly for protesting against the naivete with which 
some Socialist speakers have approached this perplexing 
subject. On the other hand, by denying its existence, 
in this country at any rate, liberals and progressives are 
blind to one of the main sources from which socialism 
springs. It is certainly ironical to ask the Socialists to 
abandon their name, one of the mainsprings of their 
philosophy and large sections of their program, for the 
sake of capturing an unpredictable number of dis¬ 
gruntled voters at the next election. And in recognition 
of this, the last New York City convention of Socialists 
voted to send word to the National Convention that it 
wanted nothing less than the following underscoring of 
the class struggle to appear on all application blanks 
for membership in the party: 

I, the undersigned, recognize that there is a struggle between 
the capitalist class and the working class for possession of 
political power, and that it is necessary for the working class 
to organize in a political party independent from the parties 
of the capitalist class in order to achieve the collective owner¬ 
ship and democratic administration and operation of the 
collectively used and socially necessary means of wealth- 
production and distribution. 

This would seem to be forthright enough and, if 
adopted by the National Convention, should leave no 
grounds for doubting the Socialist stand on the class 
struggle issue. At the same time, it is consistent with 
the adherence to democratic means for achieving social¬ 
ism previously endorsed by the same New York con¬ 
vention; it draws a sharp line between Socialists and 
Communists, since the latter turn scornful backs upon 
political methods for bringing about the cooperative 
commonwealth. 

In spite of all temptations to belong to other organi¬ 
zations, I do not believe that at Milwaukee the as¬ 
sembled Socialists will throw overboard their drive for 
socialization of industry for such liberal approaches as 
“increasing social control,” economic planning that looks 
to stabilization of the present profit system, or any other 
of the palliatives contained in the various liberal, or 
what The New York Times calls incongruously “bour¬ 


geois radical,” programs. It is true that the socialism 
that is talked during this coming campaign may not be 
the socialism of the May Days when Gene Debs was 
stumping the country. It will have, perhaps, more facts 
and figures and fewer fine flowers of oratory, but it will 
be socialism with all its original demands for collective 
ownership and democratic administration of the pro¬ 
cesses of production. 

A ND now at length we come to Russia,—as who 
^ ^ indeed does not?—and we find that the Socialists 
have been expending a vast amount of time and lung- 
power upon the correct party attitude toward the Soviet 
regime. Naturally enough, New York being the first 
American city to feel every repercussion from abroad, 
the question has been most vehemently debated within 
that city. Little by little at the end of three highly 
articulate conventions, mostly concentrating on the Mus¬ 
covite problem, the official position of New York 
Socialists (which, of course, may not be accepted by the 
delegates at Milwaukee, but which is typical of the stand 
taken by many of the most influential leaders) is that the 
party favors the instant recognition of Soviet Russia; 
that insofar as Russia is making progress towards the 
elimination of the profit system, American Socialists 
should acclaim such progress and emulate it; that, on 
the other hand, the Socialists here abhor the continued 
arrest and imprisonment of working-class political pris¬ 
oners; and that above all the American Socialists should 
not allow themselves to become divided on the Russian 
question. This policy naturally evokes hissing and de¬ 
rision on the part of the various factions who claim the 
name of Communist in this country and who gleefully 
anticipate the day when they shall crush the Socialist 
Party under heel. 

"D ECENT internal tilts over policy have given rise 
to rumors of wars among the Socialists, inflated 
out of all proportion to their gravity. Whenever the 
party has shown activity it has developed its Right, 
Center and Left. Dividing the present groupings into 
Marxists, activists, reformers, militants, etc. may be an 
interesting exercise in political exegesis, but it comes 
down to saying that the youngsters are rarin’ to go, 
whereas the older elements of the Right keep cautious 
hands on the brakes—a little too cautious according to 
many critics who are not party members but adherents 
of socialist philosophy. 

Most outspoken of these critics is A. J. Muste, 
Dean of Brookwood Labor College and leader of the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Action, who in ar¬ 
ticles and speeches has raked the party over the coals 
for not getting rid of their “Old Guard” and who in a 
recent issue of his journal, Labor Age } wrote: 

If there is no labor or third party* the Socialists will gain 
some votes in the next election, especially if the Democrats 
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Penitence for social sin is a characteristic of the 
great spiritual seers. Not only do they catch a vision 
of the gulf which separates their own characters from 
the Ideal; they see clearly the yawning abyss which 
separates the present social order from the Family of 
God. “The world” has always been one of the great 
trilogy of enemies. Not even the flesh and the devil 
have been resisted with more vigor. “Love not the 
world, nor yet what is in the world; if anyone loves 
the world, love for the Father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the desire of the flesh and the 
desire of the eyes and the proud glory of life, belongs 
not to the Father but to the world; and the world is 
passing away with its desire, while he who does the 
will of God remains for ever.” 

The short record of Jesus’ experience contains no 
reference to penitence for personal imperfection, but 
throughout it reveals his recognition of social soli¬ 
darity and responsibility. He submerges himself into 
the sufferings and sins of his people, and takes upon 
his own shoulders the guilt of his fellows. His bap¬ 
tism is a symbol of his identification with those who 
would redeem* Israel. “Throughout the centuries,” 
writes Henry Sloane Coffin, “Christians have been 
puzzled by Jesus’ insistence on undergoing this symbol 
of repentance. What did He have on His conscience 
to confess? Our crass individualism hinders our un¬ 
derstanding Him. If His nation was not fulfilling 
God’s purpose, He was implicated in its failure. If 
the leaders of the Church were there, acknowledging 
its faultiness and their guilt, He as a member of the 
Church was involved in its sin. If social outcasts, 
harlots and publicans, were there, pouring out their 
penitence, He was accountable for conditions which 
helped make harlots and grasping collectors of 
revenue. If common folk of all sorts were there, 
baring their soiled souls and dedicating themselves to 
a new life, they were His kinsmen and He belonged 
with them, sharing their abasement and their hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. It was no pose on His 
part when He put Himself at their side as a penitent.” 
In sorrow and travail he cried aloud over Jerusalem. 
A petition for forgiveness is embodied in the prayer 
which he taught his disciples. f 

T^HE epistles abound with confessions of sin: “If 
^ we say, ‘We are not guilty,’ we are deceiving our¬ 
selves and the truth is not in us. . . . If we say, ‘We 
have not sinned,’ we make him a liar and his word is 
not within us.” The infectious quality of sin is em¬ 
phasized by Paul: “Do you not know that a little 
yeast will affect all the dough? You must clean out 
the old yeast and become fresh dough, free from the 
old.” “If anyone declares, T love God,’ and yet hates 
his brother, he is a liar, for he who will not love his 
brother whom he has seen, cannot possibly love the 
God whom he has never seen.” 


Penitence and confession have always preceded a 
sense of forgiveness. Not until the prodigal son 
“came to himself” and turned about, could he com¬ 
prehend the depth of his father’s forgiving love. “If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, he forgives 
our sins and cleanses us from all iniquity.” 

Penitence and confession are necessary if one is to 
possess the forgiving spirit, without which the full 
sense of forgiveness is impossible. Not until there is 
recognition that the person who injures us is motivated 
by desires which are akin to our own, can we easily 
forgive him. When we realize that his passions are 
only a more or less brilliant reflection of our own 
greed and enmity, we are impelled to seek reconcilia¬ 
tion. Recognition of this truth caused Jesus to ex¬ 
claim: “If therefore when you are offering your gift 
upon the altar, you remember that your brother has 
a grievance against you, leave your gift there before 
the altar, and go and make friends with your brother 
first, and then return and proceed to offer your gifts.” 
As long as we labor under the delusion that a breach 
with another man is wholly his fault, we are likely 
to be bitter and vindictive. 

'T'HE New Testament doctrine of salvation has two 
^ aspects. God is eager to save the repentant from 
ignoble attitudes and unworthy deeds in this world, 
and also to give them eternal life after death. The 
prodigal son was “saved” by penitential action and 
his father’s forgiving love. “I once watched a really 
loving mother and a profligate son,” writes Dr. A. 
Herbert Gray. “I learnt more about the price of sin’s 
atonement in those days than I have ever learnt from 
books of theology. For I saw that by her love she 
was for ever bound to that boy, and that by her good¬ 
ness she was doomed to feel his sins like blows upon 
her heart, and to make his shame her shame. Moral 
indifference would have delivered her from her agony, 
but she could not be morally indifferent. The denial 
of her love would have allowed her to escape, but she 
could not deny her love. Was he not her boy? Was 
she not involved with him, body and soul? And so 
she found her cross. And so, too, there came a day 
when I felt that nothing in this world held hope, for 
that boy except the love which his sin could not kill. 
I felt his sin had found its match. I seemed to cateh 
a glimpse of a day when sin would have to let go, and 
love would remain the victor.” God is like a mother’s 
affection and far more. Realization of the never-fail¬ 
ing love of our Father helps to break the shackles of 
paralyzing habit. Without the passionate conviction 
on the part of Jesus’ followers that God will not per¬ 
mit his children to be annihilated by death, Christian¬ 
ity would have been stamped out by cruel persecution. 
In the valley of tribulation, believers were sustained 
by the mighty- expectation of future deliverance and 
eternal joy. 
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I N our day, however, the sense of sin has grown 
weak. Numerous writers are telling us that con¬ 
sciousness of guilt is “unhealthy,” and that it creates 
“morbidity,” and gives rise to an “inferiority complex," 
and makes for unhappiness. This tendency is due in 
part to a failure to understand the nature of sin and 
the extent of its ravages. Sin is falling short of the 
mark; contentment with low aim and meager achieve¬ 
ment; carelessly failing to pursue truth, beauty and 
goodness; wasting time in fruitless activities; yielding 
to the baser passions; rating possessiveness above cre¬ 
ativity; giving expression to anti-social tendencies; and 
exploiting other persons for one’s own advantage. 

To the degree that a man possesses a vivid ideal of 
the good life, submerges himself in the sea of human 
misery and endeavors to alleviate suffering, kindles 
imagination in hours of silence and by visions of 
beauty, and follows the noblest personality into the 
presence of a loving, suffering Father to the extent 
that he lives meaningfully, he will be convicted of sin 
and cry aloud for deliverance. 

The smugness and complacency of this generation 
needs to be shattered by contrition and fruits of re¬ 
pentance. The person who has no higher aim than 
eating, drinking, lusting and being merry in the midst 
of hunger, pain, sorrow and strife ought to be filled 
with shame. As long as he is willing to prostitute 
the life energies of another man to his own luxury' or 
the body of a woman to his own enjoyment, he is mean 
and despicable. In his case, consciousness of moral 
inferiority is a prerequisite of spiritual growth. 

The individual whose life is founded upon falsehood 
and dishonesty, shoddiness and deception, greed and 
callousness, cannot be saved to himself and society 
until he is overwhelmed with remorse. The erection 
of barriers against other races, nations and classes; 
the infliction of humiliations and insults upon other 
peoples; the willingness to use violence and war under 
the influence of fear and enmity and with the purpose 
of advancing selfish interests—these are terrible sins, 
and cannot be vaporized by shallow thinking and con¬ 
fused expression. 

“Sinning by syndicate" is the way Professor.E. A. 
Ross once described the modern practice. As civilina¬ 
tion becomes more urban and complex, relationships 
become more impersonal. Groups grow larger and 
larger and affect each other in the mass. We sin 
against persons we have never seen and who may 
dwell in distant corners of the earth, and in turn are 
sinned against by them. Much of our sinning today 
is done in our capacities as investors, bankers, manu¬ 
facturers, directors, employers, trade unionists, con¬ 
sumers, citizens, officials, imperialists, militarists, ^pa¬ 
triots, politicians, lobbyists, journalists, clubmen, Nor¬ 
dics, trustees, educators, deacons, and clergymen. 

An up-to-date list of notorious sinners would in¬ 
clude: investors who live in luxury from unearned 


income derived from the cruel exploitation of women 
and children;malefactors of wealth who maintain their 
privileges and power by corrupting public officials, 
suppressing collective action on the part of their em¬ 
ployees, and poisoning public opinion through a sub¬ 
sidized press; trade unionists who betray their com¬ 
rades by accepting graft, and those who seek a pri¬ 
vileged position for their own craft at the expense of 
other workers; consumers who purchase in the lowest 
market, oblivious or indifferent to the fact that these 
commodities are often covered with the blood, of 
sweated laborers; women who fritter away their time 
and energy in a meaningless round of social activities ; 
citizens who regard with indifference, indulgence, or 
cynicism the dangerous policies and corrupt practices 
of public officials; office holders who take petty bribes 
or wholesale graft in the form of tariff manipulation 
for their chief supporters; militarists and patrioteers 
who endanger international peace by generating fear 
and releasing chauvinistic passions; journalists who.de¬ 
base public morals by pandering to lust and sensation¬ 
alism. and who create social crises by distortion and 
jingoism; racial bigots who use the plea of “racial 
purity” as a smoke screen to hide discrimination, ex¬ 
ploitation and barbarity; trustees of educational insti¬ 
tutions who victimize professors because they present 
unpopular truths; educators of craven spirit who hypo¬ 
critically teach what they do not believe, and hide their 
real convictions because they fear consequences; church 
officials who seek to silence the prophetic voice when 
it menaces vested interests; clergymen who.permit 
their vision to grow dim, their zeal to flag, their cour¬ 
age to ooze away, and their willingness to make sac¬ 
rifices to become paralyzed—all these are notorious 
sinners. “If we say, ‘We are not guilty,’ we are de¬ 
ceiving ourselves and the truth is not in us. If we 
are to climb the heights of spiritual creativity, we 
must confess our sins and bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance. The pure in heart and steadfast in pur¬ 
pose alone find God. 

Eagle 

S HUT within alien bars, an eagle broods.: 

Star of the morning fallen from the skies, 

Slowly he opens lightning-tawny eyes 

That gazed on earth from cloudy vastitudes 

And stormy thoroughfares of wind. What moods 

Lurk in their yellow scorn!—With laughter and cries, 

Men peer and crowd about his cage where lies 

Lucifer torn from heaven’s altitudes. 

O earth-caged comrade, let them point and stare. 
Making your barren doom their curious fun I 
Ignore them: let your fallen heart be proud. 

Brother of storms, conquestador of air, 

Have not your eyes, above earth’s loftiest cloud, 
Stared—and unwinking—into the very sun? 

E. Merrill Root 
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Zionism Clashes with Islam 

KIRBY PAGE 


T HE riots and massacres in Palestine during the 
past summer, the Jerusalem outbreak in 1920, 
and the Jaffk disturbances In 1921 were merely 
incidents in the relentless conflict steadily being waged 
between Jews and Arabs in that land. Actual violence 
has broken out only a few times, but bitter enmity and 
hostile rivalry are continuous. The stake in this strug¬ 
gle is political and economic supremacy in the Holy 
Land. If present attitudes and policies are to be main¬ 
tained on both sides, periodic outbreaks of violence will 
certainly occur during the coming decade. 

This conviction is based upon recent observations 
and experiences in Palestine and neighboring countries. 
In Jerusalem we had important interviews with both 
Jewish and Moslem leaders, as well as with British 
and American residents. Among the outstanding Jews 
were Attorney General Bentwich; Harry Sacher, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Zionist Or¬ 
ganization and Director of Labor and Colonization 
Departments; and A. M. Hyamson, Director of Immi¬ 
gration. We also had an extended conference with 
Haj Ameen El-Husseini, Grand Mufti and President 
of the Supreme Moslem Council of Palestine; Mousa 
Kazem Pasha, President of the Arab Executive; and 
Wadie Bustani, a distinguished Christian Arab. In the 
neighboring country of Iraq we secured an audience 
with Hi's Majesty King Faisal, and then had a two- 
hour conference with a group of leading officials and 
educators, including the Minister of Finance, the Min¬ 
ister of Communications, the Minister of the Interior, 
the Superintendent of Education, and the King’s Secre¬ 
tary. In this way we were able to discover the attitude 
of other Arabs toward the situation in Palestine. 

The problem appears almost insoluble because both 
sides can present such good cases. It is easy to be con¬ 
vinced as to the justice of either position if it is consid¬ 
ered alone, but the reconciliation of the conflicting in¬ 
terests and desires is extremely difficult. Personally, I 
have long been an ardent sympathizer with the Zionist 
aspirations. After centuries of terrible persecution and 
cruel discrimination in many lands, it is natural that the 
Jews should long passionately for the recovery of their 
ancient homeland, which they say was promised to 
Abraham by Jehovah and which they have never ruled 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 
A.D. 70. In the words of the Joint Palestine Survey 
Commission: “Palestine became for the Jews more 
than a mere country; it became a symbol of regenera¬ 
tion, of a return to the days of its youthful vigor, to 
health bodily and spiritual.” On November 2, 1917, 


Lord Balfour, as British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, issued the following declaration: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

This proclamation was subsequently reaffirmed by 
the Supreme Council of the Allies at San Remo in 
1920. It was later embodied almost word for word 
in the instructions issued by the League of Nations to 
Great Britain as Mandatory for Palestine. All politi¬ 
cal parties in England are on record as favoring the 
Balfour Declaration. In 1927 a group of distinguished 
British statesmen, including J. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Lloyd George, signed an open letter in which they 
expressed the desire “that the hopes and ambitions for 
the establishment of a National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine may be realized.” The Palestine Mandate 
Society has been formed, with Viscount Cecil as Presi¬ 
dent, for the purpose of helping “to give effect to the 
co-partnership created between the British Empire and 
the Zionist Organization in accordance with the terms 
of the Mandate for Palestine.” Consequently, the 
Jews could hardly desire to be more securely buttressed 
with promises of a national home than they are at the 
present moment. 

npHE Arabs, on the other hand, are passionately 
convinced that they are the victims of gross injus¬ 
tice and that their future is gravely menaced. They 
point out that their ancestors have been in possession 
of Palestine for many centuries, that most of the soil 
remains in their hands, and that they still constitute 
four-fifths of the population. The idea of transform¬ 
ing their territory into a national home for an alien 
people from Europe and America is regarded by them 
with extreme repugnance. The Grand Mufti remarked 
to us that if the Jews are justified in claiming a land 
which they lost more than eighteen hundred years ago 
and which they originally obtained by conquest, the 
Arabs would have a right to demand the return of 
Spain to their control since they had much more re¬ 
cently occupied that country. Moreover, the Arabs 
also are descendants of Abraham, through the line of 
Ishmael, and feel entitled to share equally with their 
Jewish cousins any rewards arising out of promises 
made to their common ancestor. 
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The Arabs complain bitterly that the promises of in¬ 
dependence made in order to secure their entrance into 
the World War on the side of the Allies have not been 
kept, and that they have been betrayed. Promises 
made in wartime are likely to be vague in meaning. 
The Balfour Declaration itself is capable of several 
different interpretations, and British authorities deny 
the authenticity of certain pledges which the Arab lead¬ 
ers say were made. Doubtless the pledges given were 
capable of varying interpretations. Certainly most 
Arabs thought that they had been promised independ¬ 
ence and freedom to form a great Arab nation in the 
event of an Allied victory. The Grand Mufti stated 
this opinion emphatically and said that Palestine was 
included in the territories promised independence. 
This same idea was expressed by King Faisal during 
our interview with him. The group of officials and 
educators with whom we had a conference in Bagdad 
were united in the belief that during the war the whole 
Arab world had been pledged independence. Certain 
relevant documents from the King’s personal library 
were placed at our disposal. In a paper entitled, “Note 
on the Arab Question to His Britannic Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment,” submitted by King Faisal himself, we read: 

The Arabs took up arms against the Turks on certain -prom¬ 
ises my father (King Hussein) made them; those promises were 
based on pledges given him by Great Britain. . . . The Arab 
movement was in existence long before the war; the Arabs have 
always held before themselves the ideal of re-establishing their 
independence and renewing the glories of the Arab Kingdom and 
Caliphate of past generations. Those pledges, given to my 
father by the British Government, are plain and unequivocal. 
... In a letter dated July 14th, 1915, my father requested 
that “England should acknowledge the independence of the Arab 
countries, bounded on the north by Marsina and Adana, up to 
the 37th degree of latitude on which falls Berejik, Urfa and 
Mardin, up to the boundaries of Persia, on the east by the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia up to the Persian Gulf, on the south by the Indian 
Ocean with the exception of Aden, and on the west by the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean up to Marsina. . . In regard to 
those portions of the territories therein in which Great Britain 
was free to act without detriment to her ally, France, obviously 
making an exception of the Syrian littoral only, Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon (on October 24th, 1915) added: “I am empowered in 
the name of the Government of Great Britain to give the fol¬ 
lowing assurance: Great Britain is prepared to recognize and 
support the independence of the Arabs within the territories in¬ 
cluded in the limits and boundaries proposed by the Sherif 
(King Hussein). Regarding the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra 
the Arabs will recognize that the established positions and inter¬ 
ests of Great Britain necessitate special measures of administra¬ 
tion and control in order to secure their territories from foreign 
aggression. . . .” The British Government through Earl Cur- 
zon, Foreign Secretary, repeated this pledge in a letter addressed 
to me on October 9, 1919. Mr. Lloyd George on September 
19, 1919, at a conference in Downing Street, at which I was 
present said: “The Arab forces had redeemed the pledges given 
to Great Britain, and we should redeem our pledges.” 


Another typewritten document, 58 pages in length, is 
entitled, “Aide Memoire in Regard to Syria and Faisal, 
King of Syria.” In it are recorded numerous utter¬ 
ances by Allied statesmen concerning self-determination 
and the protection of the rights of small nations, to¬ 
gether with pledges promising deliverance to regions 
long ruled by Turkey. This document also quotes the 
proclamation issued in the name of the Allies by Gen¬ 
eral Maude on March 19 , 1917 , in Baghdad, promis¬ 
ing freedom to the Arabs. Reference is likewise made 
to a similar proclamation issued by General Allenby in 
Jerusalem on December 2 , 1917 . In a “Memorandum 
submitted to the Conference of the Allied Powers at 
the House of Commons, on March 10 th, 1921 ,” by 
the agent of Amir Faisal (later King Faisal) we read: 

My father (King Hussein) considered that in view of the 
pledges given to him, the essential unity and independence of the 
Arab-speaking provinces of the Turkish Empire were secure in 
the event of the success of the Allies; accordingly he threw him¬ 
self into the struggle and called on his fellow Arabs to join his 
standard. 

The Arabs are afraid of the Jews. This fear is 
not personal, for they are among the bravest of peo¬ 
ples, but corporate. As a group, the Arabs are 
severely handicapped. The Jews are shrewder busi¬ 
ness men; they are backed by the wealth of Zionism 
throughout the world; they occupy a privileged posi¬ 
tion in the government of the country; they are sup¬ 
ported by the British Government; their more ex¬ 
treme elements are aggressive and provocative. 

"HpHE economic advantages possessed by the Jews 
are formidable, in spite of some serious dis¬ 
qualifications, notably the lack of experience in agri¬ 
culture on the part of many colonists. The Arabs are 
not as a rule skilled in commerce and finance, realms 
in which the Jews lead the world. Therefore the 
former are likely to get the worst of the bargain in 
any deals between the two groups. This discrepancy 
in ability is accentuated by heavy subsidies to Jewish 
settlers from Zionist funds. During the past ten 
years a sum of not less than 50 million dollars has 
been contributed by the Jews of the world in support 
of the Palestine program. The budget of the Zionist 
Organization is now approximately five million dollars 
annually. The Joint Palestine Survey Commission 
found that the cost of settling a family on the land 
varied from 5,000 to 7,000 dollars as compared with 
the average of 600 dollars, exclusive of the grant of 
land, required to establish a Greek refugee family. 
The total Jewish immigration into Palestine from 
1919 to March, 1929 , was 99,757 and the Jewish 
emigration was 24 , 109 , leaving a net gain in the Jew¬ 
ish population of 75 , 648 . Many an Arab has been 
unable to refuse a tempting offer for his land. In 
numerous cases the money thus obtained was soon 
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wasted and the owner deeply regretted the sale of his 
property. In this way enmity toward the Jews has 
been engendered. 

Apart from the substantial contributions from 
abroad, most of the Jewish settlers would be unable 
to subsist on the proceeds of their labor. There is 
every reason to anticipate the continuance of these 
subsidies. Indeed the recently enlarged Jewish 
Agency, which includes powerful non-Zionist elements, 
will probably operate on an extended scale. Not one 
of the colonies has as yet reached the point of actual 
self-support. Concerning this point Sir John Camp¬ 
bell, former Vice-Chairman of the Greek refugee Set¬ 
tlement Commission, and one of the experts selected 
by the Joint Palestine Survey Commission, wrote: 

The broad fact which emerges is that no single colony is at 
present on sound economic ground, irrespective of the date of 
its establishment. No repayments have been made; in general, 
none but the most trifling repayments could in any case have 
been made, to judge by the balance sheets. . . . From the time 
the work in Palestine commenced, the finances of the organi¬ 
zation have never been on a sound footing. There has been 
continuous and heavy overexpenditure, relative to income. 

Another important advantage possessed by the 
Jews is found in the privileged position they occupy 
in the government of Palestine. The Arabs have 
uttered vigorous protests because they are taxed with¬ 
out representation, while the Attorney General, who 
drafts the laws and exercises considerable political in¬ 
fluence, is a Jew and an ardent Zionist. The number 
of senior governmental positions held by Jews is 
greatly in excess of their ratio of the population. In 
spite of the heavy Jewish immigration since the war, 
the Jews still constitute only about eighteen per cent 
of the total population. The Joint Palestine Survey 
Commission has estimated that of the cultivable land 
of Palestine, “approximately eight per cent is now in 
Jewish hands.” Nevertheless, the small Jewish minor¬ 
ity exercises far greater political power than does the 
Arab majority. The first High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, was a Jew and an enthusiastic Zion¬ 
ist. Concerning the situation, Leo Wolman, one of the 
survey experts, wrote: “Occupying a position almost 
coordinate with the mandate government, a sort of 
government within a government, is the Zionist Ex¬ 
ecutive, the local representative of the World Zionist 
Organization.” Sir John Campbell expresses the 
opinion that “the primary defect” of the Zionist ad¬ 
ministration is that its efforts have “hitherto been 
mainly political.” The latest Report of the Executive 
of the Zionist Organization opens with a long section 
devoted to a “Political Report.” The Arabs have 
consistently rejected all invitations to participate in 
the government in an advisory relationship. Sir Her¬ 
bert Samuel sought to establish an Advisory Council, 
with four Moslems out of twenty members. An effort 


was later made to create a Legislative Council with 
eight Moslems out of twenty-three members. 

There is no doubt that some of the Jews have 
been highly provocative. In their enthusiasm over 
being able to return to the Holy Land, they have 
sometimes made extravagant statements. Arabs fre¬ 
quently quote the remark attributed to Dr. Weizmann, 
President of the Zionist Organization, that it is pro¬ 
posed to make Palestine as Jewish as England is Eng¬ 
lish. The Grand Mufti showed us an incendiary 
poster issued as a souvenir by a Jewish organization 
in Jerusalem. Around the borders are pictures of a 
dozen holy places now in Moslem hands; in the center 
is the Mosque of Omar; above are the seven-branched 
candlestick and the ten commandments, while over all 
is the Jewish crown. This poster is interpreted by 
the Arabs to mean that the Jews intend to seize con¬ 
trol of all these holy places at the earliest opportunity. 
Another leaflet showed a vast throng surging toward 
the temple area, with a Jewish flag flying over the 
Mosque of Omar. The August riots were preceded 
by an extremely unwise Jewish demonstration at the 
Wailing Wall, where fiery speeches were made, the 
anthem “Hatikvah” was sung and the Zionist flag un¬ 
furled. Two organized groups of Jews are especially 
provocative: the Revisionists, who are sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as Fascists, and the political communists 
who always fish in troubled waters. While these 
groups are small in number, they are strong in lung 
power. 

T HE whole situation is enormously complicated by 
reason of the fact that the Arabs are not only 
apprehensive concerning the steady encroachments of 
the Jews, but they are an exceedingly proud and sensi¬ 
tive people, easily aroused, fanatical in spirit and war¬ 
like in temper. So far as overt violence is concerned, 
they were certainly the aggressors in the August riots 
and tvere guilty of revolting atrocities. It would not 
be true, however, to say that they alone committed 
barbarous outrages. Many Arabs were also mur¬ 
dered. A British Tommy told me that he saw a Jew 
shoot an Arab in the back. A group of Jews on a 
train grabbed a sleeping Arab and tossed him out of 
the window. 

Furthermore, Jerusalem has long been a hot-bed of 
enmity and conflict between races, nationalities, and 
religions. Even the Christians are arrayed in hostile 
camps. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Church of the Nativity have often been the scene of 
violent combats among the various Christian com¬ 
munions. Formerly it was necessary to post Turkish 
guards in these sacred edifices to prevent Christian 
from assaulting Christian. A police officer is still sta¬ 
tioned in the Church of the Nativity to preserve the 
peace. 
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In such an environment any religious or racial con¬ 
troversy may lead to. violence. , And as far as the 
Jewish-Arab quarrel is concerned, its repercussions 
extend far beyond the boundaries of Palestine. While 
the Arabs are highly individualistic in action, they pos¬ 
sess a strong racial and religious consciousness. The 
whole Arab world is seething .with resentment against 
the great powers, and periodic revolts have broken 
out across a wide front since the World War. In 
Damascus we saw the ruins of numerous buildings 
which were demolished by the French bombardment 
and air raids in crushing a serious rebellion during 
r 9 2 5 - The French and the Spanish with extreme dif¬ 
ficulty suppressed the revolts among the Riffs. In 
Baghdad we were greatly disturbed by the bitterness 
manifested by leading Iraqi against the British. At 
the time of the riots in Palestine last summer, the Pro¬ 
gressive Party of Iraq, under the presidency of the 
present premier, cabled protests against Zionism and 
the Balfour Declaration to the League of Nations, 
the British Government, and the High Commissioner 
of Iraq. A substantial sum of money was contributed 
in Baghdad for the relief of their co-religionists 
across the border. -While in Baghdad we heard of a 
special emissary who is going about the Moslem world 
creating sympathy and support for the Arabs of Pales¬ 
tine. 

T^ US r e i se ? deadlock is complete and 

A the whole situation highly dangerous. The Tews 

themselves have most to lose by the prolongation of 
the present crisis. Not only is there peril to life and 
property, but the existing economic boycott is ru inin g 
trade. Under all the circumstances, what can be done 
to improve conditions? One Jewish leader expressed 
the strong conviction that the Balfour Declaration 
constitutes the root difficulty. But certainly we have 
no reason to anticipate its repudiation. The British 
Government and the League of Nations are too com¬ 
pletely committed to turn back at this late hour. For¬ 
tunately, however, the Balfour Declaration is exceed¬ 
ingly vague in terminology and is susceptible of vari¬ 
ous interpretations. Thus far primary emphasis has 
been placed upon the first section, namely, the estab¬ 
lishment of a national home in Palestine for the Jew¬ 
ish people. It would be possible, however, to stress 
. last clause, that is, the safeguarding of the 
ngnts and interests of non-Jews. Without violating 
the Balfour Declaration, it would be possible to pro¬ 
vide a home in Palestine for Jews, without seeking to 
transform the country into a Jewish state. That is 
to say, it would be possible to guarantee the same 
rights to the Jews as are granted to other races, but 
not to accord them a privileged status as is now the 
case. In that event, the Jews would be given only the 
degree of political power to which they are entitled 


by virtue of their ratio of the total population. Since 
the vast majority of the people are Arabs, they would 
be granted commensurate political power. The Brit¬ 
ish Government as Mandatory would administer the 
government impartially for Moslems, Christians, and 
Jews alike. 

The real difficulty, therefore, does not arise out of 
the Balfour Declaration as such, but emerges from 
the present interpretation of that document. Decades 
of hostility and violence will surely result from the 
continued effort to transform Palestine into a Jewish 
state. The only way out is to safeguard the rights 
and interests of the Jewish minority and at the same 
time abandon utterly the effort to place it m a priv¬ 
ileged political position. Palestine is an Arab coun¬ 
try and must eventually be ruled by Arabs. That the 
two groups can live together in peace has been proved 
m many lands. At the present time 6o,ooo Jews in 
Baghdad dwell amicably with the much larger Arab 
population. Indeed, the Arabs of Palestine are now 
receiving substantial benefits from the activities of the 
Jews and from the heavy foreign contributions. In 
industry, agriculture, sanitation and education the 
Jews are making valuable improvements for the 
whole country. If the existing enmities could be re¬ 
moved the two groups would be mutually helpful to 
each other. 

Ten years ago, on September 16, 1919, a corre¬ 
spondent of the London Times offered the following 
words of wisdom: 

Let the Zionists make known the moderation of their de¬ 
mands from the housetops-The Moslems, who have it to 

their eternal credit that, while Christendom acted very dif¬ 
ferently, they have always shown toleration to the Jews, are 
m danger of spoiling their record, because now for the first 

time they believe they are threatened with a Jewish domina- 
tion. 

The way to break the present deadlock was indi¬ 
cated by a Zionist with whom we talked He ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that his people had made a fatal 
blunder by placing undue emphasis upon politics and 
by assuming an aggressive and vociferous policy, 
whereas it would have been the part of wisdom to 
make an economic success of their agricultural col¬ 
onies and to create in Palestine a cultural and spiritual 
home tor the Jews of all the world. Any other pro¬ 
cedure will produce fatal consequences. To have Pal¬ 
estine dominated by an alien minority is not only 
gross injustice, but is extremely perilous for the Tews 
themselves. 


Man has no right to kill his brother; it is no 
excuse that he does so in uniform. He only adds 

the infamy of servitude to the crime of murder. _ 

1 erc y Bysshe Shelley, Declaration of Rights 
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Will India Become a Lost Dominion? 

KIRBY PAGE 


T HROUGH the kindness of friends, Sherwood 
Eddy and I were privileged to be intimate ob¬ 
servers of the proceedings at the annual meeting 
of the Indian National Congress which recently closed 
its history-making session. My chief impressions are 
that Mahatma Gandhi stands absolutely supreme 
among India’s political leaders at the moment; that 
the nationalists who believe in the use of violence may 
gain the ascendancy and sweep Gandhi aside if the 
struggle is prolonged; that the political rule of Great 
Britain in India is probably doomed; that India faces 
decades of strife and disorder before a stable and effi¬ 
cient Indian national government can be created; and 
that the nationalist leaders are motivated by the same 
love of liberty which drove George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson to heroic action in 1776. 

After the Lahore meeting there can be no doubt that 
Mahatmaji looms above his colleagues like a majestic 
peak above the plains. He had been elected President 
of the Congress for this year and had declined to ac¬ 
cept. But in the Working Committee of fifteen mem¬ 
bers, in the Subjects Committee of two hundred, and 
in the main sessions of fifteen thousand, his influence 
was dominant. It is true that sections of his resolution 
relating to the reorganization of the Congress machin¬ 
ery were rejected, but no other leader wielded influence 
at all equal to his. The Presidential Address referred 
to him as “one who towers above all others in this 
present-day world of ours.” The Moslem who gave 
the address of welcome said: “Mahatmaji is the one 
leader in whom the masses have faith. He is the one 
leader who commands nation-wide respect and affec¬ 
tion.” His name was mentioned literally hundreds of 
times in the public discussions. 

India’s saint has again assumed active political lead¬ 
ership. Indeed, Gandhi’s political power is derived 
from his spiritual influence. Even his opponents pay 
reverent tribute to the godliness of his character, while 
the masses bow down in adoration before him. Dur¬ 
ing one of the critical meetings of the Subjects Commit¬ 
tee we saw striking evidence of the way he subordinates 
politics to religion. Even during the sessions of this 
supremely important national assembly he has adhered 
to the practice of meeting with his friends for cor¬ 
porate worship each morning at 4:00 and each evening 
at 7 :3Q. When the latter hour approached on Satur¬ 
day, although one of his chief opponents had just risen 
to discuss an important point, the Mahatma slipped 
quietly out of a rear exit. Mr. Eddy and I eagerly 
accepted an invitation from his private secretary to join 


them. As soon as he and those of us who followed 
were outside the tent, the Volunteers formed a human- 
chain about us and cleared a way through the crowd, 
which quickly recognized Gandhi, and gave rousing 
cheers for him. After half an hour in corporate wor¬ 
ship, he returned to his political responsibilities. 
Whether or not Gandhi will long retain this undisputed 
leadership can only be determined by the course of 
future events, but just now he exercises spiritual and 
political mastery over more millions of human beings 
than any other man of the age. 

It appears to me that Britain’s political rule in India 
is doomed. The consent of the governed is rapidly 
being withdrawn. A tiny community of 165,000 Brit¬ 
ishers cannot continue much longer to rule 319 million 
Indians in the face of determined and sustained hos¬ 
tility and opposition. British sovereignty will doubtless 
be supplanted by full Dominion Status in which case 
British rule will become a rapidly diminishing factor as 
in Canada, or by complete independence for the Indian 
people. 

That the temper of the nationalists is steadily be¬ 
coming more embittered and radical was revealed un¬ 
mistakably at the Lahore Congress. The moderates 
had no chance whatever and were quickly swept aside. 
The resolution boycotting the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence, rejecting Dominion Status, declaring for complete 
independence, boycotting the legislatures, and authoriz¬ 
ing civil disobedience was carried almost unanimously, 
there being only a dozen or so votes in the negative. 
The section of the resolution which expressed appre¬ 
ciation of the Viceroy’s efforts passed in the Subjects 
Committee with a majority of one lone vote, and in the 
Congress by a narrow margin. The section deploring 
the attempted assassination of the Viceroy also passed 
by a distressingly small margin, some 796 members vot¬ 
ing against it. 

Delegates who attempted to address the Congress in 
English were hooted down on a score of occasions, 
although no Indian language was understood by all 
those present. Only a courageous few succeeded in 
getting a hearing in English. 

The resolution favoring the repudiation of a portion 
of the national debt cannot be understood unless it is 
remembered that Great Britain saddled upon India 
much of the original cost of conquering the country and 
practically all the expenses from year to year of quar¬ 
tering British troops in India. Suppose that the thirteen 
American colonies had been defeated in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War and had subsequently gained freedom, 
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would they have shouldered the debt incurred by Great 
Britain in previously subjugating them? Whatever 
may be the justice of the case, the passage of this reso¬ 
lution by the Congress seems unwise and inexpedient. 

T HE uncompromising tone of the addresses is re¬ 
vealed in the excerpts quoted elsewhere in this 
issue. Speaker after speaker was guilty of disloyal or 
seditious utterances. Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams 
never desired freedom more passionately than do the 
Indian leaders nor used more vigorous language. “We 
have conspiracy cases,” ex¬ 
claimed President Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, than whom no 
more honest or devoted pa¬ 
triot is to be found in any 
land, “going on in various 
parts of the country. They 
are ever with us. But the 
time has gone for secret 
conspiracy. We have now 
an open conspiracy to free 
this country from foreign 
rule.” 

The boycott and mass 
civil disobedience are the 
methods by which the na¬ 
tionalists expect to obtain 
independence. Gandhi’s fa¬ 
mous resolution reads as 
follows: 

This Congress endorses the 
the action of the Working 
Committee in connection with 
the manifesto signed by party 
leaders including congress¬ 
men on the Vice-regal pro¬ 
nouncement of the 31st Oc¬ 
tober relating to Dominion 
Status, and appreciates the 
efforts of the Viceroy to¬ 
wards a settlement of the national movement for Swaraj. 
The Congress, however, having considered all that has since 
happened and the result of the meeting between Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the 
Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing is to he gained in the exist¬ 
ing circumstances by the Congress being represented at the 
proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress therefore 
in pursuance of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta 
last year, declares that the word “Swaraj” in Article One of 
the Congress constitution shall mean complete independence 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee’s Report to have lapsed, and hopes that all congressmen 
will henceforth devote their exclusive attention to the attain¬ 
ment of complete independence for India. 

As a preliminary step towards organizing a campaign for 
independence and in order to make the Congress policy as 
consistent as possible with the change of creed this Congress 


resolves upon a complete boycott of the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial legislatures and committees constituted by Government 
and calls upon Congressmen and others taking part in the 
national movement to abstain from participating directly or 
indirectly in future elections, and directs the present Congress 
members of the legislatures and committees to resign their 
seats . This Congress appeals to the nation zealously to prose¬ 
cute the Constructive Program of the Congress and author¬ 
izes the All India Congress Committee whenever it deems 
fit to launch upon a program of Civil Disobedience includ¬ 
ing non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or other¬ 
wise, and under such safeguards as it may consider necessary. 

There is a strong tend¬ 
ency in European circles in 
India to scoff at the Indian 
National Congress and to 
regard its resolutions as 
mere words with no power 
behind them. That this 
body represents only a frac¬ 
tion of the whole country is 
obvious. Just a few of the 
69 million Moslems are 
represented in its councils. 
The 60 million untouchables 
are almost wholly inarticu¬ 
late. The three million 
Sikhs are for the most part 
hostile. The National Lib¬ 
eral Federation embraces 
some of the ablest political 
leaders and is opposed to 
the demand for complete in¬ 
dependence and separation. 
The nearly five million 
Christians, to the extent 
that they hold any political 
opinions whatever, are pre¬ 
dominantly for Dominion 
Status, although there are 
notable exceptions within 
their ranks. The 72 million inhabitants of the Native 
States are ruled by their own Princes and are not 
directly involved in the present controversy. That is to 
say, groups comprising more than two-thirds of India’s 
319 millions are feebly represented in the Congress. 
Nevertheless, it is a fatal blunder to underestimate the 
significance of this movement for complete independ¬ 
ence. 

T HE strategy of non-violent non-cooperation is an 
exceedingly difficult one with which to cope. Lord 
Lloyd in a moment of frankness once admitted that it 
came “within an inch of succeeding” in 1921. “If they 
had taken the next step and refused to pay taxes,” con¬ 
tinued this former Governor of Bombay, “God knows 
where we should have been I” Thirty thousand patri- 
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A note from Jawakarlal Nehru^ President of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, reading as follows: "I think Gandhiji ■will speak 
tonight. It may be any time between 6:30 and 7 ;S0—but I am 
not sure.” 
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ots went to jail. The nationalists are in a much more 
desperate mood now than they were then. An Eng¬ 
lish publicist in Calcutta expressed the opinion to me 
that if non-cooperation could be maintained on an ex¬ 
tended scale for three months, it would paralyze the 
Government. 

The weapon of the industrial strike is also available. 
During the past few years strikes have caused heavy 
loss to British and Indian investors as well as to Indian 
laborers. The condition of the urban workers in India 
is so wretched that serious unrest is chronic. They 
have little to lose by an uprising and always hope for 
some improvement through mass protests. The cry 
for independence is an appealing one to men of all 
races, and the nationalists’ ranks in India will probably 
gain strength more rapidly than is generally expected. 

"^JOT least among the factors is the magic spell over 
his people exercised by Gandhi. He told us 
that he thought the response of the masses for the new 
call of non-cooperation would surpass that of 1920 and 
1921. He has said to his intimate friends that he re¬ 
gards the coming crusade as the last and greatest fight 
of his career. He is prepared to put every ounce of 
his energy into it. Whether he can hold his followers 
to non-violence is problematical. The Communists, as 
usual, are fishing in troubled waters. About a hundred 
flags of student sympathizers were conspicuously waved 
at intervals during the sessions of the Congress. Open 
advocates of violence as they are, the Communists may 
deliberately incite the Government to repressive meas¬ 
ures. If another General Dyer should again shoot 
down hundreds of unarmed Indians as was done at 
Amritsar in 1919, no one can predict what may hap¬ 
pen. Moreover, the temper of the nationalists is cer¬ 
tain to become more extreme the longer independence 
is delayed. In desperation they may sweep Mahatamaji 
aside and resort to violence and terror. 

Gandhi told us that his mind was “seeking a for¬ 
mula” which would enable him to continue non-violent 
non-cooperation even if certain unruly elements re¬ 
sorted to violence. He may find a justification on the 
ground that the abandonment of the non-violent cam¬ 
paign would merely increase the amount of violence. 
Even if he so desired, however, he would not be able to 
persuade his colleagues to abandon non-cooperation as 
he did in 1921. There will be no truce now until self- 
government has been achieved. Continued British rule 
will doubtless become increasingly difficult and dimin- 
ishingly profitable. For these reasons it seems to me 
that British sovereignty in India is in all likelihood 
doomed. 

The extreme action of the Lahore Congress appears 
to have shocked public opinion both in England 
and America. It is incomprehensible, with the Labor 
Government in office and a sympathetic Viceroy at 


Delhi, that the offer of a Round Table Conference 
should have been rejected. Why did they not wait and 
see what could have been achieved by discussion before 
resorting to non-cooperation? 

.My personal opinion is that the Congress has com¬ 
mitted a grave blunder. It is unfortunate that the 
nationalist leaders are boycotting the proposed confer¬ 
ence and are inaugurating non-cooperation at this stage 
when so many of their demands could have been ob¬ 
tained by persuasion and patience, I am of the opinion 
that more rapid and permanent progress would have 
been .made if they had been willing to accept a new 
Dominion Status constitution which would have given 
them complete autonomy within one or two decades. 
Nevertheless, numerous conversations have enabled me 
to understand some of the reasons for this apparently 
precipitate and unwise action. 

The simple truth is that Mahatma Gandhi and his 
colleagues believe that the Labor Government lacks 
both the will and the power to grant their minimum 
demands , By Dominion Status they mean the advanced 
political status of Canada. They insisted upon an as¬ 
surance that this degree of autonomy would be granted 
at the Round Table Conference. They recognized the 
wisdom and necessity of permitting England to con¬ 
tinue certain controls for a limited period. They were 
willing to retain British troops and a British com¬ 
mander-in-chief for a number of years and to allow 
England to direct foreign affairs and relations with the 
Indian Princes. But—and here is the crux of the whole 
controversy—they insisted that all this should be done 
at the request of the free Dominion of India and should 
be terminated at its pleasure or by previous agreement. 

If they could have achieved immediate and full au¬ 
tonomy inside the British Commonwealth they would 
have been satisfied. But they are wholly unwilling to 
accept the status of a minor In the family and wait 
many years for the bestowal of full rights and priv¬ 
ileges. They dismiss as irrelevant the question as to 
whether or not India is fit for self-government. They 
say that freedom is an alienable right of a people and 
that a foreign power has no authority to decide how 
much and at what time liberty shall be achieved by more 
than 319 million persons of another race on another 
continent. They are making the same claims that were 
advanced by the leaders of the thirteen American colo¬ 
nies and by many other predecessors in history. And 
most readers of these words would do likewise if they 
faced a similar situation I 

W HEN it became apparent, after the conversation 
of the Big Five with the Viceroy on December 
23rd, that the British Government had an entirely dif¬ 
ferent conception of Dominion Status and was thinking 
in terms of a gradual march to a distant goal, Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi felt obliged to recommend the drastic 
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program which was adopted by the Congress. It 
seemed to him a waste of time to attend a conference 
when it was known in advance that the minimum de¬ 
mands of the nationalists would be refused. More¬ 
over, Gandhi expressed to us the opinion that the La¬ 
bor Government did not have the power, even if it had 
the will, to grant full Dominion Status. Not only is it 
a minority administration, but within its own ranks are 
many vigorous opponents of autonomy for India. 
Many times Gandhi has said that liberty can never be 
gained as a free gift but must be claimed as an inherent 
right. 

Then, too, Gandhi cannot afford to wait. He is past 
sixty years of age and in exceedingly frail health. If 
he is to make any further contribution to the cause of 
delivering India from alien rule, he must act quickly. 
There was the further factor that even if he had coun¬ 
selled moderation, the Congress would probably have 
rejected his advice and adopted independence and sepa¬ 
ration as its goal. At the Calcutta Congress his reso¬ 
lution favoring a year’s delay was adopted by a narrow 
margin, and the nationalists have certainly become 
more impatient during the intervening twelve months. 


All these were contributory factors but the primary 
reason for Gandhi’s recommendation to the Congress 
was the bed-rock fact that he and many other nation¬ 
alists have lost confidence in Great Britain and are de¬ 
termined to resist its domination to the utmost limit of 
their ability. They are resolved to run any risk rather 
than to submit longer to alien rule. They are not in a 
mood to count their blessings and to wait with patience 
further gifts from a foreign government. 

This is an appropriate hour for citizens of the 
United States to remind themselves of the temper dis¬ 
played by their own Revolutionary Fathers and of the 
weapons these patriots felt justified in using. Pacifists 
who condemn the use of violence even in revolution and 
civil war can consistently criticize the present policy of 
the Indian nationalists on the ground that non-violence 
may soon be replaced by violence. But is it reasonable 
for others to do so? Mahatma Gandhi and his col¬ 
leagues are able, in spite of the vast good that the Brit¬ 
ish have accomplished in India, to present a far 
stronger indictment of British rule than George Wash¬ 
ington and his associates framed against George the 
Third. 


Indian Leaders Demand Independence 


President Jawaharlal Nehru at the Indian 
National Congress: 

Recently there has been a seeming offer of peace. The 
Viceroy has stated on behalf of the British Government that 
the leaders of Indian opinion will be invited to confer with the 
Government on the subject of India’s future constitution. The 
Viceroy meant well and his language was the language of peace. 
But even the Viceroy’s good-will and courteous phrases are poor 
substitutes for the hard facts that confront us. We have suffi¬ 
cient experience of the devious ways of the British diplomacy to 
beware of it. The offer that the British Government made was 
vague and there was no commitment or promise of performance. 
Only by the greatest stretch of imagination could it be interpreted 
is a possible response to the Calcutta resolution. . . . 

If the Calcutta resolution holds, we have but one goal today, 
that of independence. Independence is not a happy word in the 
world today, for it means exclusiveness and isolation. Civiliza¬ 
tion has had enough of narrow nationalism, and gropes towards 
a wider cooperation and inter-dependence. And if we use the 
word independence we do so in the sense hostile to the larger ideal. 
Independence for us means complete freedom from the British 
domination and the British Imperialism. Having attained our 
freedom, I have no doubt that India will welcome all attempts at 
world cooperation and federation, and will even agree to give up 
part of her own independence to a larger group of which she is an 
equal member. 

The British Empire today is not such a group and cannot be so 
long as it dominates over millions of people and holds large areas 
of the world’s surface against -the will of their inhabitants. It 
cannot be a true commonwealth so long as Imperialism is its basis 
and the exploitation of other races its chief means of sustenance. 


. . . The embrace of the British Empire is a dangerous thing. It 
is not and cannot be the life-giving embrace of affection, freely 
given and returned. And if it is not that, it will be what it has 
been in the past, the embrace of death. . . . 

We have had much controversy about Independence and Do¬ 
minion status and we have quarrelled over words. But the real 
thing is the conquest of power, by whatever name it may be 
called, I do not think that any form o£ Dominion status, applicable 
to India, will give u$ real power. A test of this power would 
be the entire withdrawal of the alien army of occupation and 
economic control. Let us therefore concentrate on these and the 
rest will follow easily. 

We stand, therefore, today for the fullest freedom of India. 
This Congress has not acknowledged and will not acknowledge the 
right of the British Parliament to dictate to us in any way. To 

it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to the Parliament and 

conscience of the world, and to them we shall declare, I hope, that 
India submits no longer to any foreign domination. Today or to¬ 
morrow we may not be strong enough to assert our will. We 
are very conscious of our weakness and there is no boasting in 
us or pride of strength. But let no one, least of all England, 
mistake or underrate the meaning or strength of our resolve. 
Solemnly, with full knowledge of consequences I hope, we shall 
take it and there will be no turning back. A great nation cannot 
be thwarted for long when once its mind is dear and resolved. 

If today we fail and tomorrow brings no success, the day after 

will follow and bring achievement. , . . 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican and 
am no believer in kings and princes, or in the order which pro¬ 
duces the modern kings of industry, who have greater power over 
the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings of old, and whose 
methods are as predatory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. 
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The Price of Philippine Independence 

KIRBY PAGE 


NDEPENDENCE is the all-absorbing topic of 
conversation in Manila today as it is in Calcutta. 
Among the outstanding leaders with whom I have 
discussed this question in the Philippines are the follow¬ 
ing: Senate-President Quezon, General Aguinaldo, 
Senator Osmena, Governor-General Davis, President 
Rafael Palma of the University of the Philippines, 
President Rafael Corpus of the Philippine National 
Bank, Justice Thomas A. Street, Superintendent of 
Schools Bordner,’ Walter Robb, the editor of the 
American Chamber of Commerce Journal, several 
members of the cabinet, a dozen professors at the 
University of the Philippines, several editors of 
Philippine dailies, a number of American business men 
and numerous missionaries. 

Independence is going to cost the Filipinos heavily— 
unless! Their leaders are soberly aware of the 
staggering price they must pay for political autonomy. 
They are under no illusion as to what is econom¬ 
ically in store for their country. Yet, in spite of all 
risks and perils, they are eager to enter into their 
national birthright. 

Prosperity in the islands could be guaranteed if the 
Filipino legislators would say to the President of the 
United States: “We are ready to call a halt to all 
independence agitation for a period of fifty years. At 
the end of that term we shall expect complete freedom, 
but in the meantime we are prepared to undergo rig¬ 
orous training in self-government. Assure your citi¬ 
zens that foreign capital and foreign administrative 
experience are eagerly desired in the Philippines. We 
are willing to make whatever changes in our land laws 
and corporation laws are necessary in order to enlist 
the cooperation of your financiers and industrialists in 
developing the splendid resources of our country. 
We could work out an agreement so that our sugar 
and other resources would not compete too keenly 
with your own domestic products. In order to safe¬ 
guard the interests of American investors, your repre¬ 
sentative in the archipelago, the Governor-General, 
should retain power to veto all undesirable bills.” 

Such action would mean not only attractive profits 
for foreign investors but also a higher standard of 
living during the next few decades for the Filipinos. 
Eventually this arrangement might work to their 
serious disadvantage, but for a while everyone con¬ 
cerned would probably be richer in dollars and pesos. 
The present economic depression in the islands is due 
chiefly to two causes: uncertainty and instability be¬ 
cause of the fear that the United States may soon 


withdraw; and, second, the prevailing law which pre¬ 
vents foreign corporations from acquiring more than 
2,530 acres of land, thus making impossible the mass 
production of rubber and other tropical products. If 
these two inhibitions were removed, business would 
quickly boom, and the general level of physical well¬ 
being would be lifted steadily. The Filipinos can have 
wealth if they are willing to pay for it. All that is 
required is a willingness to submit to political and 
economic control by Americans! 

/^\N the other hand, continued agitation for inde- 
pendence will probably succeed within the near 
future—and be followed by an economic calamity. 
Since 1909 the Philippines have had the enormous 
advantage of free trade with the United States. 
Access to one hundred million potential customers has 
been the dominant factor in increasing their export 
trade from 22 million dollars in 1897 td 155 millions 
in 1928. In the latter year three-fourths of all their 
exports went to the United States. The erection of a 
tariff wall against the islands would plunge the country 
into a prolonged economic depression. The sugar in¬ 
dustry in particular would be utterly demoralized. 
Ninety-six per cent of all the sugar exported from the 
Philippines now goes to the United States. If de¬ 
prived of free trade advantages, Philippine sugar 
would be unable to compete in the American market 
with Cuban products. The consequent collapse of the 
sugar industry would react disastrously upon the 
Philippines National Bank, which has some 25 per 
cent of its investments in sugar. It is doubtful 
whether the bank could weather the storm of a pro¬ 
longed financial and economic depression. Most of 
the 30 million dollar losses incurred by the bank dur¬ 
ing the debacle of 1920 and 1921 have yet to be re¬ 
paid. The Filipino leaders have been confronted with 
this dilemma: unless infant industries are supported 
with national funds, development and expansion will 
be seriously retarded; on the other hand, the risk of 
investing national funds in industrial stocks and bonds 
is extraordinarily grave. They have chosen the latter 
alternative and will be hard hit if free trade is cut off. 

Moreover, not only will governmental revenues 
decrease and the taxable capacity of the people 
diminish, but governmental expenses will mount 
rapidly. The Filipinos will certainly regard it as 
essential to create and maintain at least a small 
national army and navy. They will also be obliged to 
establish customs agencies in various cities of the 
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world. The discovery of new markets will prove to 
be an expensive business. Furthermore, unless the Fili¬ 
pinos achieve a record never equalled in history, the 
inauguration of self-government will be accompanied 
by a temporary decrease in efficiency of administration 
and therefore increased expenses of government. 

Independence will cost the Filipinos a terrific price. 
Yet they are eager to pay it. They regard the per¬ 
petuation of American rule for the next half century 
as utterly intolerable. They are prepared to endure 
economic privation rather than endure alien domina¬ 
tion. Responsible leaders have told us that they 
realize only too well that independence will mean 
a temporary and perhaps prolonged reduction in liv¬ 
ing standards for their people. The immigration 
barriers which will quickly be erected by the United 
States will diminish the outward flow of Philippine 
labor and will accentuate unemployment in the islands. 
Only the.blindest of the blind can fail to see the tem¬ 
porary economic costs of independence. 

Yet the Filipinos ardently covet complete freedom. 
Some members of the wealthier class secretly fear in¬ 
dependence, but only a few dare to express their views 
openly. No candidate can be elected to public office 
if he is known to oppose full autonomy. Year after 
year both branches of the legislature pass independence 
resolutions practically unanimously. The Moros and 
other non-Christian tribes probably desire to see the 
United States retain control, but they number less than 
io per cent of the total population. There is no ques¬ 
tion whatever that a plebiscite would reveal an over¬ 
whelming majority in favor of independence. 

“We prefer freedom with pajamas to woolen suits 
without freedom,” ran an inscription on a banner dis¬ 
played in a parade of students from the University 
of the Philippines. “Many of us will have to give up 
our automobiles,” remarked a public official. “Our 
property will decrease in value,” said a University 
professor. Most Filipinos would rather see their 
national resources undeveloped than to have them pass 
under the economic control of foreigners. They prefer 
many small homesteads to a few vast estates, even if 
the latter insure more efficiency in production. 

The prediction that Philippine independence will be 
accompanied by an economic disaster is based upon 
the assumption that free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines will forthwith be abolished . 
Most Filipino leaders take it for granted that high 
tariffs will thereafter be applied to their exports. And 
so it appears that they must choose between freedom 
and prosperity. 

There is, however, another alternative. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States could grant the Filipinos 
both independence and prosperity. A pledge of free 
trade for another decade would give the Filipinos 
more time to adjust their industries to new conditions 


and enable them to inaugurate an autonomous govern¬ 
ment under less adverse circumstances. The “most- 
favored-nation-clause” in our commercial treaties 
would make it necessary to conclude special arrange¬ 
ments with other governments before free trade could 
be granted to an autonomous Philippine nation, but 
this could probably be done if the President of the 
United States strongly urged it. 

Tj'OR thirty years American spokesmen have been 
^ explaining our retention of the Philippines in 
terms of idealism. In the very beginning President 
McKinley said: “The Philippines are ours, not to 
exploit but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train 
in the science of self-government. This is the path 
which we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust 
committed to us.” President Taft suggested the 
slogan: “The Philippines for the Filipinos.” Pres¬ 
ident Wilson announced that “we regard ourselves as 
trustees acting not for the advantage of the United 
States but for the benefit of the people of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands.” 

As to whether or not the Filipinos are really ready 
for independence, the answer one gives will be de¬ 
termined by the standard of measurement selected. 
Due to three centuries of Spanish tyranny, they cer¬ 
tainly are not as well qualified as the people of the 
British Isles, Germany, France, Switzerland, the 
Scandinavian countries, or the United States. But 
they are undoubtedly as far advanced politically and 
economically as a score of self-governing nations. 
Some 40 to 60 per cent of the Filipinos are literate— 
a much higher proportion than in many autonomous 
countries. The number of qualified voters who actu¬ 
ally go to the polls runs as high as 80 to 90 per cent. 
As far back as 1922 Governor-General Wood said: 
“All parties admit that the elections were fairly and 
honestly conducted.” In his last annual report Leon¬ 
ard Wood said: “Life and property have been reas¬ 
onably secure and travelers have gone unmolested 
without arms or escort wherever they cared to go. 
Parties of women unescorted and unattended have 
traversed the most remote portions of the mountain 
province without suffering any discourtesy or annoy¬ 
ance.” The Wood-Forbes report says that “public 
order is excellent throughout the islands, with the ex¬ 
ception of minor disturbances in the Moro regions. 

. . . We find that the legislative chambers are con¬ 
ducted with dignity and decorum and are composed 
of representative men.” 

For fifteen years the municipal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments have been manned almost entirely by Fili¬ 
pinos, while the national legislature exercises extra¬ 
ordinarily wide powers. The judiciary is composed 
predominantly of Filipinos and maintains a high 
standard of integrity and ability. The 1,111,509 
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pupils in the public schools are taught by 26,251 
teachers, of whom all but 293 are Filipinos. The 
University of the Philippines is attended by some 7,000 
students and maintains excellent standards of scholar¬ 
ship. The passion for education among the masses is 
impressive. Nothing in the islands so aroused my en¬ 
thusiasm as did the splendid system of public schools. 

T HE Filipinos have plenty of faults and weak¬ 
nesses. Graft and bribery are widely prevalent. 
Many officials are incompetent. Ninety per cent of the 
retail business of the islands is handled by foreigners- 
Two-thirds of the children of school age are not 
attending school at all. Adult education reaches only 
a few, and the circulation of newspapers and books is 
limited. The people speak numerous dialects and do 
not have a common language, although English or 
Spanish Is understood by a considerable proportion of 
the population. Health conditions are still backward, 
in spite of exceptional progress. If one looks only at 
the dark side of the picture, it is easy to conclude that 
the Filipinos are not fit for independence. 

But the same observation could be made concerning 
most other people. A large volume might be written 
about the seamy side of American life, and on a basis 
of this evidence it would be natural to say that the 
citizens of the United States are not qualified for self- 
government I If the municipal administration of 
Manila, for example, should become demoralized to 
the extent that has been true of the city government of 
Chicago under Big Bill, that fact would be widely 
heralded as proof of the incapacity of the Filipinos to 
rule themselves. President Hoover and the members 
of his cabinet are referred to as statesmen, but Senator 
Quezon, Senator Osmena and their colleagues are 
called politicians or politicos. Hundreds of bank 
failures in the United States annually do not cause 
other nations to conclude that the Americans do not 
deserve self-government; but one outstanding bank 
failure in the Philippines is harped upon year after 
year by every opponent of independence. 

If, therefore, the standard of measurement is placed 
high enough, it is easy to prove that the Filipinos are 
not ready for self-government. Governor-General 
Wood, for example, once applied the following test of 
fitness: “A stable government means civic courage, 
courts of justice which give equal opportunities to the 
senator as well as to the simple tao, resources ready 
for disposal at any moment they are needed by the 
country, organization which will enable the country to 
defend its integrity, adequate hospitals all over the 
islands which are not found in the provinces we have 
just visited, social organization which shows keen 
human interest in the protection of the needy and the 
poor, effective public sanitation, common language, 
and many others.” Even the most generous minded 


American patriot would find it difficult to concede that 
there is more than one country in all the world which 
can qualify under this definition. Practically all other 
nations except the United States fall far short 1 
But if the average ability of the sixty free nations 
is used as a measuring rod, the Filipinos are sufficiently 
advanced to justify their demand for independence. 
The psychological effects of achieving freedom are 
stupendous. The people of Turkey, Czechoslovakia, 
and other new states are manifesting a spirit of en¬ 
thusiasm, industry, and self-sacrifice that is enabling 
their governments to surmount many perilous obstacles. 
There is a widespread opinion in the United States 
that Great Britain should grant early independence to 
Egypt, Iraq, and India. The evidence is overwhelming 
that the Filipinos are far more ready for self-govern¬ 
ment than are the peoples of these lands. 

T HREE alternatives are now confronting the 
Government of the United States: first, to retain 
the islands against the wishes of the Filipinos and thus 
perpetuate the present agitation and unrest; second, 
to give them early independence and cast them adrift 
to sink or swim; third, to launch them into nationhood 
under favorable circumstances. The latter course would 
demand some such measures as these: the fixing of a 
definite date, say ten years distant, when independence 
would automatically become effective; the granting 
of immediate internal autonomy; the continuation of 
free trade between the United States and the islands 
for at least a decade and then placing the Philippines 
on the same tariff basis as Cuba, which receives a 20 
per cent discount from the tariff duties imposed upon 
imports into the United States; the negotiation of a 
treaty with Japan, Great Britain and other powers 
guaranteeing the independence of the Philippines, to¬ 
gether with the entrance of the latter into the League 
of Nations; continued cooperation with the Filipinos 
in the realms of education, public health, engineering, 
and in other ways. 

The record of constructive achievement by the 
United States in the Philippines stands unsurpassed in 
the annals of colonial administration. “No people,” 
says the Wood-Forbes report, “under the friendly 
tutelage of another, have made so great a progress 
in so short a time.” Everywhere in the islands one 
finds evidence of gratitude on the part of the Filipinos 
and an almost complete absence of the bitterness and 
hostility which is so prevalent in India and Syria, for 
example. We are on the verge of an unparalled suc¬ 
cess in training another people for self-government. 
Shall we spoil it all in order to increase the profits of 
a few American sugar growers? By fixing a date when 
independence will be granted and continuing free trade 
for a decade, we can enable the Filipinos to have both 
freedom and prosperity. 
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The Darkness Before Dawn in China 

KIRBY PAGE 


H ISTORICAL’ perspective is required if one is to 
avoid pessimism and despair over the present 
situation in China. Everywhere we have en¬ 
countered gloom and despondency. The cumulative 
evidence of abysmal misery and paralyzing strife is al¬ 
most overwhelming. 

Yet it is possible to find in the history of Europe 
striking parallels to most of China’s woes. Civil war 
devastated that continent for centuries. Englishmen 
and Scotsmen many times fought ferociously. Until 
recent times banditry and highway robbery flourished 
over wide areas. Piracy was once an honored pro¬ 
fession. English gentlemen gained fame and fortune 
by looting Spanish treasures. It is only sixty-five years 
since the people of the United States engaged in 
bloody warfare, brother against brother, and even 
more recently bandits terrorized whole regions. 

Extreme poverty long prevailed among the masses 
of Europe. The sixteen-hour-day in factories was 
common during the early stages of the industrial revo¬ 
lution. Little girls of five and six were kept at mo¬ 
notonous work for upwards of twelve hours daily. 
Able-bodied men exhausted themselves for -a wage 
barely sufficient to keep them and their families alive. 
Indeed, starvation could be avoided only by the com¬ 
bined earnings of the entire family. Famine and 
plague often scourged entire populations. 

Literacy for a large proportion of the people is a 
modern achievement in any country. Ignorance and 
superstition characterized the masses of Europe until 
yesterday, and today they are still widely prevalent. 
Autocracy and dictatorship were normal in govern¬ 
ment over most of that continent for centuries and 
are far from unknown even now. Graft and corrup¬ 
tion have been all but universal over long periods of 
time. Democracy still limps feebly in most countries. 

Social convulsions have always been accompanied 
by chaos and strife. The Renaissance, the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Industrial Revolution, the French Revolution, 
the Bolshevik Revolution, and the Family Revolution 
are all being combined in the titanic upheaval which 
is now tempestuously rocking all China. The old 
classical learning is being supplanted by scientific edu¬ 
cation, although the oldest university in China, St. 
John’s in Shanghai, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
only a few months ago. Confucianism and Buddhism 
are threatened by materialism and agnosticism. Old 
moral standards and social customs are being loos¬ 
ened, with the result that liberty often leads to 
license. 


The factory system and mass production are under¬ 
mining the foundations of the old handicrafts. The 
ancient monarchy has been overthrown and a begin¬ 
ning is being made in representative government. 
Property interests and special privileges are menaced 
by increasing unrest. Communists are in control of 
certain regions, and their influence, although under¬ 
ground, is widespread in other parts of the country. 
The Nationalist Government is a dictatorship by the 
Kuomintang, the one legal party. The old system in 
which the individual was swallowed up in the family 
is being shattered by the assertion of personal rights 
and desires. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that China will be in tur¬ 
moil for many years to come. Six major revolutions 
are occurring simultaneously, but it is well to remember 
that there are in that country 400 million human 
beings—one-fourth of the entire human racel The 
effort to transform this vast population into a unified, 
educated, prosperous, and free nation is a staggering 
undertaking. It is highly imperative that the people 
of other lands should sympathetically understand the 
nature of the task confronting China’s leaders during 
these troubled and crucial days. 

The extent and degree of poverty in China is 
simply beyond comprehension. The recent report of 
the American Red Cross Commission points out that 
“30,000,000 Chinese are continually attempting to 
sustain life on less than the minimum required for sub¬ 
sistence”—for subsistence, not comfort or physical 
well-being. Many times this number are only a few 
days removed from extreme destitution. During the 
past two years the people of Shensi have been visited 
with “the most appallingly disastrous famine” known 
anywhere in China since 1876-77, to use the words of 
Grover Clark, special investigator for the China Inter¬ 
national Famine Relief Commission. Out of a popu¬ 
lation of six millions in one region, two millions 
starved to death in 1929, and two millions more are 
“practically certain” to die of hunger before the next 
harvest. 

Even when the workers of urban communities are 
able to find regular employment, their standard of 
living is extremely low. The twelve-hour day is common 
and yet the daily wages in many cases do not exceed 
fifteen to twenty-five cents for men, five to fifteen 
cents for women, and three to five cents for children. 
A recent wage study in Hankow revealed an average 
monthly wage of less than seven dollars gold for men 
and less than four dollars for women, less than two 
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dollars for children. Since these were average figures, 
it is obvious that many fell far below. A recent study 
in Wusih showed that 80 per cent of the workers re¬ 
ceived from a minimum of two dollars to a maximum 
of seven dollars and fifty cents a month. In Tientsin 
shop girls receive as little as seventy-five cents to one 
dollar per month in addition to two meals a day and 
sleeping quarters in the shop. 

Business has been extremely bad during recent 
months. Intermittent civil war, the interruption of 
railway traffic, brigandage, piracy, excessive taxation 
and the rapid decline in the value of silver have com¬ 
bined to produce a disastrous commercial and financial 
depression. Only a few business firms are making 
normal profits, while many are suffering heavy losses. 
Unemployment is excessively widespread. 

H UMAN beings will usually resort to extreme 
measures rather than starve to death, so it is 
not surprising that many Chinese are now turning 
to brigandage, piracy, and soldiery as means of sub¬ 
sistence. Bands of brigands are operating over much 
of the country, sometimes as many as a hundred 
armed men being concentrated in one band. Piracy on 
China’s rivers and off the coast is common. Kidnap¬ 
ping and holding for ransom is a frequent occurrence. 
Any general can secure all the soldiers he can feed. 
After defeat in battle many soldiers retain their 
rifles and take to brigandage. 

Low wages and desperate economic need increase 
the temptation to dishonesty and graft. This pressure 
is intensified by the prevailing family system under 
which unemployed or destitute relatives descend upon 
a more fortunate member of the family. Moreover, 
“squeeze” or graft is so deeply engrained that there 
is no adequate public opinion against it, with the re¬ 
sult that business and government alike are strangled. 
The sale of public offices and the farming out of taxes 
are widely prevalent. 

Economic destitution is accentuated by the absence 
of a unified central government sufficiently powerful to 
maintain law and order. Nineteen years ago the 
monarchy was overthrown and the Chinese Republic 
established, but the central government has never had 
more than nominal authority over the whole country. 
Various provinces have been ruled by war lords or mili¬ 
tary dictators. Most of the population is illiterate and 
entirely lacking in political experience. Civil war has 
been waged in some part of China every year since 
1911. Many towns and cities have been captured 
and looted a dozen times during this period. Suc¬ 
cessive military dictators have made exorbitant assess¬ 
ments upon merchants. Taxes have often been col¬ 
lected several times in one year. One general collected 
three years’ taxes in advance! Military appropriations 


year after year have consumed from 40 to 80 per 
cent of the national and provincial revenues. In 1923 
military expenditures amounted to 94 per cent of the 
revenues in Hupeh Province and 84 per cent in 
Honan. 

China’s railways at best are utterly inadequate, the 
total mileage being only 7,000, as contrasted with 
275,000 in the United States. Civil war has at fre¬ 
quent intervals completely demoralized railway traffic. 
Tracks have been torn up and bridges destroyed, roll¬ 
ing stock has been carried away, and other railway 
resources have been confiscated. River navigation has 
likewise been disastrously interfered with. Lack of 
facilities to transport food has greatly increased the 
peril of starvation in famine regions. 

N OTHING is easier than to draw a dismal pic¬ 
ture of prevailing conditions in China. The 
visible evidence is such as to warrant apprehensions 
and forebodings of evil days ahead. On the other 
hand, the situation is by no means hopeless. If China 
had a stable government, her citizens would rebound 
with amazing vitality. The Chinese have an in¬ 
credible capacity to survive under adverse circum¬ 
stances and they possess marvelous recuperative 
powers. In the lulls between military campaigns busi¬ 
ness recovers with great rapidity. Canton, for ex¬ 
ample, has been one of the storm centers ever since 
the 1911 revolution, yet we were astonished to dis¬ 
cover that a new city is being created. Streets are 
being widened and paved. Modern office buildings 
are being erected. An automatic telephone system has 
been installed and is functioning efficiently. High¬ 
ways connecting the city with outlying regions are be¬ 
ing constructed. Motor buses and automobiles are 
increasing rapidly in number. Faster steamers are 
operating in the rivers. 

Substantial progress is being made not merely in 
Canton but in many other communities. Persons from 
widely scattered regions have told us that highway 
construction is being pushed forward steadily in spite 
of adverse conditions. In June of last year the 
National Good Roads Association reported that there 
were 20,973 miles of improved road in China, with 
3,764 miles under construction. The National Min¬ 
istry of Railways has an extensive program of new 
construction which only awaits the cessation of civil 
war. Regular air service is now maintained between 
Shanghai and Hankow, via Nanking, and there is 
reason to believe that within another decade air ser¬ 
vice will operate between all important centers 
throughout the country. 

China possesses natural resources and man-power 
sufficient to increase the standard of living substan¬ 
tially if peace could be maintained. Vast reserves of 
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coal and other ores are awaiting exploitation. The 
Chinese are among the most industrious and thrifty 
people to be found anywhere. All over the Far East 
they are competing successfully with men of other 
races. Chinese merchants have achieved an enviable 
record for honesty and integrity. 

If China could only secure a unified, stable govern¬ 
ment her citizens would achieve wonders. If I If! 
And the prospects may be better than the surface evi¬ 
dence seems to indicate. When all the factors are 
taken into account, extraordinary progress has been 
made during the last two decades. Twenty years is 
only one two-hundredth of China’s span of recorded 
history. In 1911 the spirit of national patriotism was 
confined chiefly to students and intellectual classes who 
rallied about Sun Yat-sen. Generous contributions 
from Chinese merchants in foreign countries helped 
to make a success of the revolution against the Man- 
chus. It was not until the Twenty-one Demands of 
Japan in 1915 and the Shantung clause of the Treaty 
of Versailles, however, that Chinese merchants as a 
class were aroused. The Hongkong Seaman’s Strike 
in 1922 and the Shanghai shooting of May 30, 
1925, awakened masses of Chinese laborers. Com¬ 
munist agitation, propaganda of the Kuomintang, and 
the victorious march of the Southern armies to Peking 
have aroused multitudes of peasant farmers. It is 
easy to point out that national consciousness and the 
spirit of patriotism are still confined to a small per¬ 
centage of the population. But the important fact is 
the rate of growth. 

ATIONALISM is being zealously taught in all 
the schools of China. Dr. Sun Yat-sen is rapidly 
being canonized, as is Lenin in Russia. His picture 
appears everywhere. His will is read at least once 
each week in every school and at all formal public 
gatherings,^ followed by three minutes of silent medi¬ 
tation. His three principles—nationalism, democracy 
and socialism—are taught in all high schools and 
colleges by special instructors who are always mem¬ 
bers of the Kuomintang, Sun Yat-sen’s tomb on the 
side of the Purple Mountain near Nanking is becom¬ 
ing a national shrine. The personality and principles 
of the first President of the Chinese Republic are 
undoubtedly proving to be a highly important factor 
in the unification of China. 

Already the spirit of nationalism is strong enough to 
compel the foreign powers to restore tariff autonomy. 
Shantung and Weihaiwei have been returned to China. 
Most of the powers are remitting their shares of the 
Boxer Indemnity. Foreign post offices have been re¬ 
moved. The Mixed Courts at Shanghai have been 
turned over to the Chinese authorities. Chinese citi¬ 
zens are being given increased representation in the 


government of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai. 

Much against their wishes and judgment, the for- 
eign powers are also being compelled to give up ex- 
trality. A high official of one of these foreign powers 
expressed the opinion that life and property will not 
be safe in China “for fifty or sixty years.” And 
when we asked if extraterritorial rights will be main¬ 
tained until security is assured, he replied in language 
more blunt than elegant: “Hell, no! Extrality cannot 
last much longer. The Chinese won’t wait.” 

The rapid rise and extension of nationalism in 
China is a fact of the utmost significance. If the 
present pace is maintained for another decade or 
two, it may be strong enough to unify the various 
provinces into a strong central government. The 
people are sick of civil strife, and a beginning has 
been made in the formation of an articulate public 
opinion against the war lords. The Nanking Gov¬ 
ernment safely passed three serious crises last year. 
At the moment of writing it is not clear whether it 
can successfully resist the coalition against it. 

A TTEMPTING to predict the future course of 
T* events in this country is a hazardous procedure. 
Competent observers are sharply divided in their opin¬ 
ions as to what is likely to happen. In the South and in 
the 'i angtse valley the prevailing belief is that Chiang 
Kai-shek will emerge victorious since he is better 
equipped with munitions and money. In the North 
we found many persons who believe that the present 
Nanking Government will be overthrown and replaced 
by ohe in which Governor Yen and General Feng will 
be the dominant figures. Still other students of the 
situation think that it will be impossible to maintain 
a unified central government and that the country 
will be ruled regionally, with perhaps three or four 
competing governments operating in various sections. 

My own guess is that the present administration in 
Nanking is the best one available and that any change 
will be for the worse. Its faults and failures are 
numerous and conspicuous. Nevertheless, it has a 
record of substantial achievement. The financial re¬ 
port recently issued by the Minister of Finance shows 
that the budget might have been balanced last year 
except for excessive military appropriations. If a 
breathing spell could be secured, drastic reductions in 
the amounts squandered on civil war would make 
available larger sums for education, railways, high¬ 
ways and other constructive enterprises. The adop¬ 
tion of a budget system in all departments of the 
national and provincial governments and the installa¬ 
tion of a more efficient method of accounting would 
substantially decrease the amount of “squeeze.” Now 
that tariff autonomy has been recovered, an improve- 
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mcnt in business conditions will mean larger revenues 
for constructive purposes. If peace were established, 
the government could more adequately cope with ban¬ 
ditry and piracy. This achievement in turn would 
increase the economic welfare of the people and thus 
strengthen the government. Five years of security 
would witness amazing progress. 

It may be that the spirit of nationalism is not yet 
strong enough to do its unifying work in China, but 
the people loathe civil war and the day will prob¬ 
ably come when the articulate portion of the country, 
supported by the impoverished and desperate masses, 
will rally to the support of the central government 
and enable it to devote its energies to constructive 
enterprises. If this fails to happen, then we may be 
sure that communism will again become an important 
factor in the situation. The soil of extreme misery, 
warfare, and chaos is one in which communism grows 
most -rapidly. Communism and the war lords are 
thus competing with the spirit of nationalism for 
control of China. My own impression is that com¬ 


munism cannot permanently dominate the country be¬ 
cause of the temperaments, customs and institutions 
of the people. Those parts of China which have 
been temporarily controlled by communists during 
recent years are the regions where opposition to com¬ 
munism is most pronounced. The growth of the 
national spirit is likely to be accelerated by the present 
course of events. Necessity and desperation are stern 
teachers. The record of nationalism in Japan, Tur¬ 
key, and elsewhere furnishes a basis for hope that it 
will yet unify China and make possible the concentra¬ 
tion of governmental activities upon the improvement 
of the people’s livelihood, the third of Sun Yat-sen’s 
principles. 

The darkest hours come before the dawn. China’s 
night may linger or even become blacker; the morning 
may prove to be stormy; decades will probably pass 
before the brilliance of the noonday sun is visible; but 
there is reason to believe that the splendor of a new 
era will yet burst upon the ancient Celestial Kingdom. 


An Adventure in Religious Cooperation 

PIER D. ALDERSHOF 


T O teach religion to students whose religious views 
differ radically and whose training has been 
along substantially different lines may seem ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult; yet it is not an impossible task, as 
has been demonstrated on the University of Iowa cam¬ 
pus. In this midwestern seat of learning, Jew, Cath¬ 
olic, and Protestant absorb religious instruction in the 
same classroom and have the privilege of listening to 
a professor whose theology and religious training have 
been different from their own. No attempt is made, 
however, to convert the student to the theological ideas 
and beliefs of the instructor. 

One of the most noticeable points about this re¬ 
ligious adventure is the perfect harmony with which 
the three professors, a Jew, a Catholic, and a Prot¬ 
estant, work with the director of the new school of 
religion. Each one has an office not more than ten 
feet from the other, and convenient within the reach 
of all is a conference room where the problems of 
school and classroom are discussed. 

The organization of this school did not happen over 
night. Instead it is the result of long and painstak¬ 
ing labor on the part of a college president, a dean of 
the liberal arts college, and several representatives of 
the American Association on Religion. Tins group, 
meeting with a specially appointed committee of the 
faculty of the University of Iowa, worked out a plan 
for the establishment of the first school of religion of 


its kind in a university, which received the sanction of 
the State Board of Education. 

After preliminary arrangements had been made, the 
President of the University, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
asked various church groups of the state to appoint 
electors who would meet and select a board of trus¬ 
tees. The first board thus chosen consisted of nine 
representatives from the church groups and six from 
the University. This Board of Trustees then formu¬ 
lated a constitution for the newly created School of 
Religion and elected as administrative director, Dr. 
M. Willard Lampe, who had been in charge of the 
university work of the Board of Education of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in the United States. 

Following the selection of a director, it became 
necessary to find a suitable faculty, a body of instruc¬ 
tors who would not only possess the necessary scholas¬ 
tic requirements but would be in thorough sympathy 
with the ideals of the new school- In the summer of 
1927 three such men were elected. The Jewish pro¬ 
fessor was Dr. Maurice A. Farbridge, noted English 
scholar and writer; the Catholic professor was Dr. 
Henry G. Takkenberg, of the faculty of a Catholic 
institution in Davenport, Iowa; and the Protestant 
professor was Dr. Charles A. Hawley, at that time 
professor in a Y. M. C. A. college. Each of these 
men was well acquainted with student life and student 
problems. Since the organization of the school, the 
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A Way Out* 

By Mr. Kirby Page 


S a result of the thinking that we have been 
doing together, many of us are rapidly 
reaching the conclusion that this world 
of ours is at least half pagan, and we are coming 
to think that there are vast areas of the earth where 
the gospel of Jesus is not preached or practiced. 
But we are in danger of exaggerating. It would be 
easy to reach the conclusion that this is a thoroughly 
pagan world—that there is not much good in it, 
that there are not very many decent, honorable peo¬ 
ple in it. That, of course, would be a gross exag¬ 
geration. There are, of course, many, many thou¬ 
sands of devout men and women who are honestly 
seeking to serve God. There are great areas of life 
where the highest principles of Jesus are finding His 
way adequate expressions, but we want in these days 
to face the evil as well as the good, and that is what 
we have been doing, and some of us are very much 
troubled. We are wondering as we approach the 
end of the conference just what we can do about a 
pagan world or a world that is semi-pagan. We 
have been thinking together about the evils in sev¬ 
eral realms of life. Some of us have been very 
much troubled over the things that we have been 
thinking about. We have been asking ourselves 
in the groups and have been thinking just what are 
we to do about it? We are going to leave here 

*A stenographic report of an address delivered at the 
Southern Student Y. W. C. A. Conference, Blue Ridge, 
June n, 1926. 


now, and we want to know what to do. What are 
we going to do with this semi-pagan world in which 
we find ourselves? 

It is my purpose to make certain suggestions that 
may be worth thinking about when we ask our¬ 
selves what we can do. My first suggestion is this: 
That you cease looking for a panacea or a cure-all; 
that you abandon once and forever to search for a 
solution for any one thing that will solve your prob¬ 
lems. The fact of the matter is that there is no 
solution—no single solution—for this complex sit¬ 
uation of which we are a part. There is no code of 
laws that tells us in any detail what is right and 
what is wrong. There is no modern Tenth Com¬ 
mandment that warns us against wrong or that calls 
attention to all of the virtues or gives us direct in¬ 
structions. There is no list of the things we ought 
to do. I know the desire in the minds of many of 
you. How eagerly would you make use of any book 
if you could be sure that by turning over the index 
and looking for the word representing the particu¬ 
lar problem that troubles you. Unfortunately, there 
is no such book in existence. There is no place we 
can find and look under the heading of one of the 
problems we have been talking about, such 1 as fra¬ 
ternity, etc., and there is no place we can look and 
find a sub-heading of this kind which says that this 
is right and that is wrong. There is no place we can 
turn and locate any of these problems. I say this in 
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the beginning, because it is necessary that we put it 
first in your minds. 

Now let me make the following suggestions. The 
first thing we can do is to get the facts. Find 
out the truth about a given situation. This will 
apply to any of the problems we have been think¬ 
ing about. You think of those five main divisions 
in which your groups have been divided. There 
are no solutions for any of them until you know the 
truth. Now I suppose it is a trite thing to say that 
we must begin by getting the facts, but we ought 
to keep saying that until we act on that basis. 
There will be no marked improvement until we be¬ 
gin to base our conclusions upon facts. There are 
two ways in which you and I can get facts. One, 
of course, is by direct observation—by going in and 
seeing things as they are. There is a vast deal of 
facts readily accessible, but it takes time to acquaint 
oneself with it, and that means that if you and I are 
going to do anything really effective we have got to 
take time to get the truth and get at the facts. Now 
that means we have got to spend time reading. One 
of the great tragedies of life is the readiness with 
which we waste time and kill time when there is so 
much to be done and so little time in which to do it. 
What I am trying to say is that we are not going to 
do anything that will be very effective except as we 
are willing to take time to find out the truth. This 
applies to any one of the problems we have been con¬ 


sidering. Whether it be any of the world relations, 
race relations, etc., the first thing to do is to have an 
eager search for evidence, for facts, for truth. 

But there is a thing that must go along with that. 
We can acquaint ourselves and must acquaint our¬ 
selves with the ideals upon which we are seeking to 
find the truth. This means that we must more 
thoroughly acquaint ourselves with Jesus 1 conception 
of what life ought to be, and we will bring to bear 
the light of these principles, of this teaching, upon 
these facts as we observe them. That means that 
we have got a two-fold kind of study to do—not 
only study the evidence concerning the world as it 
now is, but also more thoroughly impregnate our¬ 
selves with the idea of the significance of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. Now that may be a trite sort of 
thing, but it seems to me to be an essential part of 
the task of lifting the world. Now that ought to 
serve to remind us most of the people in the world 
who call themselves Christians who have only the 
faintest and most incomplete understanding of 
Jesus’ way of life and of the world Jesus wanted to 
build. One of the principles of building that kind 
of world is understanding what it is, and that means 
that we have got to do a great deal more of the 
things that Bruce Curry has been talking to us 
about. We have got to go back to the records, and 
not read it just hurriedly or casually as a matter of 
habit. We have got to go back and study it and 


A HOLIDAY PRAYER 

By the breadth of the blue that shines in silence o'er mef* 

By the length of the mountain-lines that stretch before me . 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest in motion. 

Over the plains and the vales to the measureless ocean, 

(Oh, how the sight of the things that are great enlarges the eyesl) 

Lead me out of the narrow lifcj to the peace of the hills and the skies . 

For the comforting warmth of the sun that my body embraces, 

For the cool of the waters that run through the shadowy places. 

For the balm of the breezes that brush my face with their fingers, 

For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when the delight lingers, 

For the long breath, the deep breath, the breath of a heart without care — 

I will give thanks and adore thee, God of the open air! 

—FROM HENRY VAN DYKE'S "GOD OF THE OPEN AIR. ,J 
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enter into it in a sympathetic way, and really find 
out what Jesus meant by these various teachings 
that He gave,' and understand something of the 
spirit of His life. It is obvious that we have got 
to know something more about the idea toward 
which we are striving if we want to reach it. 

The third thing is to get the facts, come to know 
the truth with regard to these various problems, and 
come to know more about the ideal by which we 
will judge these practices, and then this: After we 
have tested any one of these sets of facts that we 
have discovered in the light of the principles and 
teachings of Jesus, and have reached certain conclu¬ 
sions concerning those facts in the light of this teach¬ 
ing, the third essential thing we must do is to act 
upon our conclusions. Let me make that more spe¬ 
cific. Suppose we dig around and find the facts 
concerning race conditions in our home community, 
or maybe in our college community. We discover 
certain facts about the way certain people treat cer¬ 
tain other people, or certain groups treat certain 
other groups. We find out Negroes are treated dif¬ 
ferently by white people. We try to get an impar¬ 
tial survey of the evidence. We try to find out just 
what is going on in our community. We bring to 
bear upon it all the impartial judgment we can com¬ 
mand. We go at it in a scientific way, as much as 
we know how, by direct observation, investigation, 
by reading, and by what other people are saying, in 
every way we can. We go at this business of find¬ 
ing out what is happening so far as the races are 
concerned, and then we go back and see if we can 
find out what teaching Jesus gave that has any bear¬ 
ing on the relations between races. We will run 
across the page in the New Testament about Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. We will read that it 
was the custom in that day for the Jews to have no 
dealings with the Samaritans. We will discover 
that again and again Jesus was associated with peo¬ 
ple that were beyond the custom, that were not as¬ 
sociated with by His friends. We read that and try 
to find out what it means. Just what is the sig¬ 
nificance of the fact that Jesus talked with the 
woman at the well? What is the fact that Jesus 
went out and took supper with that hated tax col¬ 
lector? We try to find out the .meaning of that 
passage, of that incident, of that illustration. Then 


we do the third thing. We bring to bear upon lo¬ 
cal conditions the way white people treat black 
people in our community. We bring to bear upon 
the facts our interpretation of the significance of the 
way Jesus treated the woman of Samaria or any 
one of the dozen illustrations. Then we begin to 
pass judgment. These local conditions are opposite 
to the teachings of Jesus. What shall we say about 
this given situation in our community? That is, 
we begin to evaluate the facts in the light of the 
principles or the ideals, and we reach certain con¬ 
clusions. We say, so far as I know the facts, so 
far as I understand the principles, this is wrong. 
This ought not to be the way folks treat each other. 
So far as I can see, the way that Jesus would have 
us treat people is this way and that way, and we 
begin to pass judgment upon the facts—we begin 
to evaluate them—and I think the third thing we 
do is, after we have brought the light of our prin¬ 
ciples to bear upon our facts, is to begin to act on a 
basis of our conclusions. Now unless we are willing 
to act, we might just as well stop here and now. 
We are not going to do any good in this world—we 
are not going to have any acceptable share in up¬ 
rooting the evils of our day, whether they be in the 
realm of race relations, or economic relations* or any 
of the other spheres, unless, as we get the facts and 
as we evaluate those facts in the high principles, we 
are willing to act on a basis of our conclusions. We 
might as well make up our minds now that the 
whole business is foolish unless it is going to lead 
to action. 

Here, again, there are two ways we can act. We 
have found the facts concerning the situation. We 
have decided that in the light of the ideals' these 
facts are not what they ought to be. This situa¬ 
tion ought to be changed. So far as we can see, it 
needs to be changed in this way and that way. We 
propose to act. There are two ways we can act. 
One is by changing our own personal attitude and 
by changing our own personal conclusions; and 
there is no substitute for this kind of solution until 
you and I are willing to change our own personal 
attitudes, the way we look upon people, the way we 
view the situation, the way we conduct ourselves in 
that situation—unless we are willing to make our 
own personal conduct in accord with our conclu- 
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sions, we are not going to do anything about build¬ 
ing a better world. That is obvious. We have got 
to put into practice these conclusions that we’read 
in the light of our knowledge. 

There is another kind of action we can take. 
There are certain kinds of problems that can be 
solved by the actions of individuals, whereby two 
individuals change their attitudes toward each other 
and come into a new relationship. Many of the 
problems of the world are of that sort and can be 


changed by the action of myself or yourself. There 
are many other problems that cannot be solved ex¬ 
cept as they are solved upon a group basis—a social 
basis, a co-operative basis. Many of the most dan¬ 
gerous problems are of that sort. Most of the prob¬ 
lems in international relations—certainly between 
governments—are of that sort. Most of the prob¬ 
lems involved in war are of the character that can¬ 
not be solved by individuals alone, and they have to 
be solved by social action. What can we do about 


BLUE RIDGE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 

Ten Days of Privilege and Inspiration , June 28-July 8 

R. B. Eleazer 

UNDREDS of missionary leaders throughout the South are looking forward 
to the All-Southern Conference of the Missionary Education movement, to 
be held June 28 to July 8, at Blue Ridge, N. C., one of the most beautiful 
summer assembly points in America. The 1927 Conference promises to be in 
some ways the best of the long series of annual meetings conducted by this organization 
in the Southeast, beginning more than twenty years ago. An unusually strong program 
has been provided for this year, covering a wide range of subjects and presenting many 
of the ablest leaders from the various denominations. 

There will be six general missionary courses, three courses in Bible study, five in 
missionary methods, four normal and four advanced courses. Credits will be given 
in the several classes leading to a “certificate of training in missionary education.” 
Among the general courses will be “The Adventure of the Church,” “The Story of 
Missions,” “The Cost of a New World,” and “The Religions of Mankind.” The 
department of methods will embrace courses on young people’s problems, on work in 
young people’s groups, missions in the local church, missionary story telling, and mis¬ 
sionary education through dramatics. The normal classes deal with the teaching of 
missions to primaries, juniors, and adolescents, and the leading of mission-study classes. 

The faculty will include Dr. E. H. Rawlings, Mrs. Hume R. Steel, and Miss 
Julia Stevens, from Methodist headquarters, Nashville; Dr. H. F. Williams and 
Edward D. Grant, of the Southern Presbyterian Mission Board; Bishop Theodore D. 
Bratton, of Jackson, Miss.; Mrs. Taul B. White, field worker of the Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Union; Dr. J. O. Atkinson, missionary secretary of the Southern Christian 
Convention; Dr. John L. Lobingier, of the Congregational Education Society; Miss 
Nancy F. White, Presbyterian Home Missions secretary; Miss Anna M. Clark, of 
the United Christian Missionary Society; Dr. W. K. Bloom, Congregational mission¬ 
ary secretary, and many others. 

The annual M. E. M. Conference is in no sense a competitor of the various 
denominational missionary conferences, but is supplementary to them all, occupying 
a unique place in the field of missionary training. Not only are its leaders drawn 
from the various denominations, but the attendance, also, is made up in the same way. 
About four hundred delegates are expected this year. For further information, write 
to the chairman, Dr. F. H. Williams, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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that kind of a problem? That kind of problem 
cannot be solved except as it is solved on the basis of 
what we call public opinion, therefore, each one of 
us has a definite responsibility for this big, huge 
world. We have a responsibility, and that is to 
change the attitudes of communities, of neighbor¬ 
hoods, of great masses of people in order to change 
the whole business of public opinion. Now every 
one of us has a definite responsibility to put into 
practice our convictions with reference to these great 
evils. Let me be specific. We look at the facts, 
so far as we can get them, concerning the relations 
between nations. We see that on the whole there 
are many phases of international relations that are 
barbarous. We see that certain practices and cer¬ 
tain attitudes, so long as they are maintained, lead 
surely to hostility and to war. We look at the facts 
of war, we go back to the New Testament, and we 
try to find out what there is in that record that 
sheds any light as to what we ought to do about so 
bad an evil. We discover many passages. We dis¬ 
cover certain things that seem to shed light upon it. 
We reach the conclusion that, in the light of what 
we believe to be the facts concerning the relations 
between nations, this whole business of war in the 
light of the religion of Jesus cannot be justified. 
What are we going to do about it? Well, our 
problem is the problem of changing public opinion, 
for this is one of the kind of problems that cannot 
be changed any other way than by changing the 
disposition of enormous numbers of people. It is a 
huge task, but it is a task in which we must have a 
part. You can take any problem, whether it be a 
local or a world problem, and we have a responsi¬ 
bility in either case—in both cases. In the one case 
we may be able to remedy the situation by changing 
our own personal attitude and our own personal 
practices. Many of our problems are of that sort. 
Many of our relations are of such a character that 
they could easily be remedied. We ought, there¬ 
fore, to put into practice our principles in that kind 
of a situation. In the other situation, where we do 
not have any direct control over the problem, we 
have a direct responsibility for public opinion. That 
is, we have got to go about the task of changing at¬ 
titudes and practices. All the mechanisms that are 


available we must make use of that will help in 
changing attitudes of people. 

Now you ought to be thinking, and no doubt you 
are thinking in terms of specific problems, as I am 
trying to sketch in this hurried way the kind of 
things we can do. If we will be thinking in terms 
of the problem that has been pressed upon us, I am 
inclined to believe that what I have said thus far is 
applicable to any kind of a situation, whether it be 
that of relations between groups or people of dif¬ 
ferent races, whether it be political or international, 
whether it be community relations, whether it be 
the question of relations between the churches, or 
within a given church, or the various institutions 
within a college. Whatever kind of situation—does 
not this general outline give us a clue as to how 
we can proceed ? Get the facts, know what we are 
talking about; cease to deal in generalities and in 
general abstract statements. Begin to talk in terms 
of evidence, get a bigger grasp upon the meaning of 
our religion by which we are going to judge and 
evaluate these facts, whatever they may be; and 
then, after we have evaluated these facts in the light 
of our principles, begin to act. Either begin quickly 
through individual changes of conduct or practices, 
or by bringing to bear upon the situation in every 
way we can our influence to change public opinion. 

Now, there is a fourth thing. After we have 
done that sort of thing, what else? There is an¬ 
other thing that we must never forget. Be ready 
to take the consequences of acting. Get the facts, 
evaluate the facts in the light of your principles, act 
either directly or on the basis of public opinion, and 
then be ready for what comes—and it will come. 
I don’t mean to say that we are to go out looking 
for trouble. I know some people that give you the 
impression that that is what they are trying to do. 
They are trying to get into trouble. They get an 
idea. They think that it is a radical idea, an un¬ 
usual idea, and they seem to be laboring under the 
impression that quickly they must get into trouble. 
You need not go looking for trouble. You will find 
it soon enough without a search for it, but unless you 
are willing to take the consequences of your action, 
you are not going to count for very much in building 
this new kind of world, for the whole of history 
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seems to indicate one thing—that any man or woman 
who starts out to change things as they are is cer¬ 
tainly to meet strenuous opposition. Go back and 
look at the life of Jesus for a moment. Nothing is 
any clearer than that He met opposition. Nothing 
is any clearer than that the folks of His day would 
not let Jesus live the kind of life He wanted to live. 
They wouldn’t let Him live His life. The record 
says, “He went about doing good.” But, in the end, 
“They hanged Him on a cross.” Did you ever 
stop to think seriously why they put Jesus to death? 
He was a good man. His whole life was reflected 
of good will, kindness, and love. He gave us the 
impression of doing good, but lived on a basis of 
His own higher teachings. Why did they put Him 
to death? Why did they not let a good man live 
His whole life? Why did they not put the twelve 
to death? What happened to the seventy? Why 
does a good man frequently meet with direct per¬ 
secution and occasionally visited with bodily pun¬ 
ishment, and once in a while put to death? I have 
tried, I confess, to analyze that. It is one of the 


puzzles of life that folks do not want other people to 
live good lives if those good lives are different from 
the lives that are being lived by most of the people 
in the community. There seems to be three rea¬ 
sons, and it will be worth our while to keep this 
in mind. 

The first of the reasons why Jesus was put to 
death, and why good people have always been per¬ 
secuted is because of ignorance on the part of those 
who opposed Him. The truth of the matter is that 
not many of Jesus’ fellowmen had even the remot¬ 
est idea of what He was talking about. His teach¬ 
ing was not understood. The rank and file of peo¬ 
ple never knew what He really was talking about. 
Even His own disciples didn’t know very much 
about His teachings. At the very end of His life, 
after Jesus had poured Himself into the twelve, they 
had only a small glimpse of what He was talking 
about. You go to the records and discover that 
after Jesus taught about the Kingdom of God, after 
all His teaching, and after His numerous personal 
talks with His disciples about the Kingdom of God, 


Eighth Annual Conference Southern Y. M. C. A. Directors, 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina 
JULY 19-22, 1927 

The Eighth Annual Conference of Southern Y. M. C. A. directors will be held at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, July 19 to 22. 

The purpose of this conference is to bring together representative members of the boards of 
directors of Southern Associations. The program includes presentations and discussions of Asso¬ 
ciation problems and programs. 

The conference this year is built around two objectives. The first is inspiration, and the 
second, information. 

The conference setting in itself gives inspiration, as there is no more beautiful spot in the 
Southland than the Christian training center at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, fifteen miles from 
Asheville. Inspiration will also come from Association leaders, who will bring njessages of 
achievement by the Association in its work throughout the world, 

The practical and informative phase of the conference this year will be the consideration 
of outstanding pieces of work being done in Southern Y. M. C. A. fields. Various cities of the 
South have been assigned places on the program to present statements of achievements in their 
fields which have attracted Southwide attention. 

The social and recreational side of the conference is emphasized by the annual watermelon 
party, hikes, scenic trips, and outdoor games. 

The ladies and families of directors attending will be happy at Blue Ridge. Association 
presidents should by all means take advantage of this conference. 

Conference Committee, 1927 

Ben F. Cameron, Chairman , Meridian, Miss. L. E, Hawkins .... New Orleans, La. 
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they did not know what He was talking about. At 
the very end do you not hear the inner three argu¬ 
ing among themselves as to who is going to have the 
chief throne in the Kingdom of God when it comes? 
So little had they understood His Kingdom, that 
they thought He was talking in terms of a king¬ 
dom with a throne. If you go to the record and read 
of that most tragic hour in Jesus’ life when He was 
facing temptation, was facing the supreme crisis of 
His life, He was hungry for human friendship, and 
picked out the three He thought knew Him best 
and asked them to watch with Him and pray with 
Him while He made His great decision. What 
happened ? So little did these three understand 
Jesus that each, at the very moment of supreme 
crisis in His life, went to sleep—couldn’t even keep 
awake at the time when Jesus needed them most. 
If they had understood anything of the nature of 
the struggle that was going on in the life of the 
Master, they would not have slept for weeks. Jesus 
woke them up and they went back to sleep again. 
He woke them up the second time and they went 
back to sleep the second time. If the inner .three 
did not understand Him, how little did the popu¬ 
lace understand Him, and they killed Him in the 
first place because they did not understand Him. 

They killed Him in the second place because of 
intolerance. The leaders, the good people, the peo¬ 
ple of the day, were so sure of their righteousness, 
were so sure and dogmatic concerning the truthful¬ 
ness of their own teaching, that they could not stand 
to have anybody give a different teaching, espe¬ 
cially if it seemed that He was going to be more 
popular than they. It was the intolerance, the dog¬ 
matism of the good folks of Jesus’ day, in the second 
place, that led to his death. They didn’t under¬ 
stand Him. They couldn’t put up with Him. If 
He were allowed to continue His work, He might 
upset and destroy the very thing they were striving 
to build. They put Him to death because they 
were intolerant. 

In the third place, they put Him to death because 
of sin. There were people who had a vested inter¬ 
est, if I may use that word, in things as are. If 
Jesus went about the business of changing things as 
are, they were lost. Therefore, this thing of greed 
or self-centeredness or sin got Him out of the way. 


Look at that trio for a minute, for it is a very fa¬ 
miliar company. You see it all down through the 
ages—a combination of ignorance, dogmatism, and 
downright sin. That is the reason they put Him to 
death. That is the reason they didn’t want 
a good man going about doing good, and that is the 
reason the martyrs have died, and that is the reason 
that to this very hour the man or the woman who 
attempts To reproduce Jesus’ life in the world now 
might as well make up his or her mind that he is 
going or she is going to meet with opposition, be¬ 
cause we have with us in the world now this same 
familiar company—irgorance—vast proportions of 
us—how little do we understand of the religion of 
Jesus—take an ordinary congregation of good Chris¬ 
tian people—how little do they understand of the 
ultimate meaning of religion ? Dogmatisnij intol¬ 
erance. Did that pass away centuries ago? Or do 
we not have it about us in a very aggravated form, 
and is there not still greed and sin ? I say, there¬ 
fore, that if you are going to put into practice these 
conclusions which you reach in the light of evi¬ 
dence or facts and of principles, you better be ready 
to meet opposition, for it is going to come—it is go¬ 
ing to come for exactly the same reason that it came 
to Jesus and to the good people who have tried to 
reproduce that life ever since. Let me be more spe¬ 
cific. You go to the facts concerning race relations. 
You go to your record and get your principles. You 
decide that, in the light of the facts and principles, 
that you ought to take a certain stand on race re¬ 
lations, that you ought to treat Negroes different 
than they are treated by most white people, that the 
religion of Jesus means that you are to treat Negroes 
under all circumstances as sons and daughters of 
God, brothers and sisters of all people, each of them 
of infinite value, the least of them of more impor¬ 
tance than the yvhole world of things; that before 
you cause one of these little ones to stumble and fall 
you better take a rock and tie it around your neck 
and drown yourself in the sea. You read that. You 
try to apply it. You see what I mean? You better 
get ready to take what comes if you want to do 
anything that is going to make any difference. Take 
this illustration. You read in the New Testament 
something about Jesus’ condemnation upon those 
who rob others. You go and listen to that law of 
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woes: “Woe be unto you who devour widows’ 
houses,” “Woe unto you that live on the blood of 
others,” “Woe unto you that outwardly appear all 
right and inwardly are whited sepulchres.” You 
read that, and you get facts concerning situations in 
your own economic life—you discover that some peo¬ 
ple in your communities are living in comfort, others 
are living in luxury by taking advantage of poor peo¬ 
ple. You begin to lift your voice as Jesus did and 
say, “Woe unto you that devour widows’ houses.” 

Take it in the realm we have been talking about 
this afternoon. You look at the idea. You decide 
that in the light of the teaching of Jesus war is a 
thing that is always unchristian. You make up 
your mind that you are not going to support it any 
more, that you are going completely to withdraw 
your approval from it in so far as you have any con¬ 
trol, that you are going to begin lifting your voice 
against the whole system. You are going to take is¬ 


sue with the very point. You do not propose any 
longer to give any active support to the settlement 
of disputes by the war system and, therefore, you do 
not propose to give any support to the preparedness 
of war. You make that known. You begin to talk 
against it. You need not think that }>ou are not go¬ 
ing to meet with opposition and, when the clash 
comes, if it does come, and you try this business of 
taking Jesus’ religion seriously and love your ene¬ 
mies, you might as well be prepared to take the con¬ 
sequences. You know that this world of ours 
won’t let you love your enemies if it can help it. 
There is not a community in this world that I know 
about of any size that will tolerate an individual 
who insists always upon loving his enemies. We 
don’t want people to love enemies. Anybody who 
lived through the world war and had any contact 
with people who took a conscientious objection 
against war, and who refused to hate the Germans 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS MEN'S 
EVANGELISTIC CLUBS 

August 12-13-14 

From nine states delegations will come, representing something over 300 
clubs with a membership running up into the thousands, organized with the 
sole purpose of leading men into a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Headquarters of the Association are located at present in Atlanta, Ga., 
where reside its president, M. L. Thrower, and secretary, James Morton. 

This will be the seventh annual convention, and the greatest attendance in 
the history of the Association is confidently expected. 

They will come from Virginia and West Virginia on the north to Florida 
and Mississippi on the South, to talk together of the experiences of the past 
year, plan for the coming year, to listen to messages that grip the soul and 
cause to blaze afresh the fires of evangelistic zeal. 

These annual gatherings of men, constantly at work in this common cause, 
have been occasions of the highest Christian fellowship and deepest inspiration. 

In such a setting as Blue Ridge, and with such a purpose, surely this con¬ 
vention must prove a blessing to all who attend. 
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and refused to go out to kill them, will know that I 
speak the truth when I say that this civilization of 
ours does not want us to love our enemies. It is 
all right to love them so long as we do not think we 
are in any danger, but when the situation gets tense, 
to live Jesus’ religion means that you hive got to be 
willing to take the consequences. You can take it 
on your local campus. You can take it to your 
local church.. It is not’ going to do us any good, 
and it is not going to do the world any good, arid 
it is not going to hasten the coming of the Kingdom 
of God if we are going to stop when opposition 
comes, and we might as well make up our minds 
now and get ready for it, for it will come in one 
form or another. 

At this point the thought comes to one frequently, 
Well, isn’t it a hopeless job, anyhow? Let’s take 
the problem which is closest to us here. Most of 
us in this room are Southern born, most of us live 
in the South. My own people do, and I myself was 
born in the South. My grandfather was an old 
planter, with his slaves. My relatives fought in 
the Confederate army. We are a part of the South, 
which we love truly and dearly, but planted in the 
heart of the South is a problem. The problem of 
race—the problem of how white people treat black 
people. How in the world are we going to change 
it? When you think how deep-rooted are these 
prejudices, how many decades we have been getting 
this way, and how almost universal this attitude is. 
When you think how feeble and few are the voices 
that are being lifted against the pagan attitude that 
most of our people have toward the Negroes, you 
just wonder if it is not an ultimately hopeless un¬ 
dertaking. 

You take this pagan economic organization. Here 
we are, with everywhere about us the processes of 
life carried on on a basis of the law of the jungle— 
every man for himself. It is a pagan economic or¬ 
der—not the kind of order that we will have when 
the Kingdom of God comes up on earth, but an 
order that, in almost every respect, violates those 
essential elements. But what in the world can an 
individual do about it? You feel so small before 
such a task. 

Or take this problem of war. What can a little 
person, one person, do in the face of so big a task as 


getting people to live together without going to war? 
You can take any one of the outstanding problems, 
any one of which is enough to make us despair, and 
when you put them all together and think we have 
got to solve them all at the same time and that the 
time is limited, that we do not have a century at 
our disposal, we have got to do it with speed, it is 
no wonder in the light of that kind of situation that 
an individual says, What can I do in the face of 
this kind of a’world? Well, it is comforting to me 
to remember that that is exactly the way Jesus felt. 
Do you know that is the way He felt? The record 
tells us so and leaves us in no doubt. If you cpuld 
enter sympathetically into an understanding of those 
last hours of Jesus’ life, you would be amazed. You 
would be amazed at what you would discover. 
There was Jesus at the end of His life. You 
see, in that hour there came to Jesus, as it has 
come to every great man or woman who has at¬ 
tempted to bring in a new world the over-powering 
fear that maybe after all God didn’t care, and maybe 
after all it was all in vain. “My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Well, it is always reassuring 
to go back and discover that in spite of that kind 
of feeling, Jesus hung grimly on, and in His hanging 
on made all the difference that His life has made 
in this world. If He had not kept on hanging there 
in the face of that doubt, He never would have been 
the world’s Redeemer and Teacher and Savior. 
There is this to be remembered: that in spite of the 
fac-t that we are weak individuals, nevertheless, 
within us are undeveloped resources and potentiali¬ 
ties of which we do not even dream are implanted 
within every man and woman of us. These powers 
are to become like God created in the image of God, 
capable of becoming Godlike, hidden resources there 
waiting to be realized. And the most comforting 
fact of all in the face of these problems is that the 
same God stood by Jesus in His moments of agony 
that is here now ready to do for us what finally He 
did for Jesus, giving Him the victory. It is the 
same God, and in us are those potentialities which 
caused Jesus to exclaim, “Greater things shall ye 
do.” You see, we are not sufficient for these tasks 
except as we have these latent undeveloped re¬ 
sources of power turned loose upon the world, and 
that raises the question with which I close. 
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Devil's Head At Chimney Rock 


“America's Greatest Scenic 
Playground Resort" 

If at Blue Ridge or in North Carolina, 
do not fail to see Chimney Rock! It 
is within a few hours from Blue Ridge 
and over wonderful motor roads and 
through unexcelled mountain scenery* 


How are we going to find these resources ? How 
are we going to get these resources released on the 
world? Here we are, weak and feeble individuals. 
How can we become strong and sufficient for a task 
like this? In other words, how can we find that 
companionship with God, and how can we get ac¬ 
cess to these resources of power which enabled 
Jesus to do these mighty works? At least there are 
these ways. How did Jesus get His power? How 
did He get the power to hang on when it looked 
as though everything were lost? He preached these 
wonderful words of life. He did these deeds of 
mercy and kindness. They had spurned Him. 
There He was with His blood oozing out. Where 
were His disciples ? One of them had betrayed 
Him. One of them had sworn with terrible oaths 
that he did not know Him. The others had fled 
away, and there He was dying the death of a crim¬ 
inal upon the cross, alone and defeated, but He 
hung on because even then there came to Him the 
consciousness of the presence of God and the power 
of God, and He cries unto the end, “Into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.” Now, how are we going to 
get that kind of thing? Jesus got it this way, if we 
can judge by the record. In the first place, He 
kept very close to human need. He was always 
with people who were in trouble. He was always 
seeking to help people who were in trouble. He 
was ever conscious of human need. No man or no 
woman ever seeks to find God except where that 
man or that woman is willing to keep ever in the 
presence of need and dedicate oneself to the task of 
ministering to that need. In other words, to be¬ 
come a burden bearer. If one wants to find God, 
the way to do it is to undertake a task of helping 
somebody else or creating an impossible task and ac¬ 
cepting great things for God, and somehow the very 
attempt to carry through will lead one into these 
deep serious roads of power. 

The second thing is this. He not only kept close 
to human need and bore these human burdens, but 
every now and then He drew apart to get quiet. 
Nothing is more significant in the whole gospel 
record than the frequency with which we arc told 
that Jesus went apart A great while before day, 
all night long in the presence of every great crisis, 
before every great choice, the record tells us that He 
went apart and got quiet. And in the quietness of 
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those hours of withdrawal, He communed in spir¬ 
itual friendship with God. He listened and He 
talked, and out of those moments of withdrawal 
came the hours of victory. You cannot understand 
the life of Jesus if you overlook the frequency with 
which He withdrew, and no man through the ages 
has gotten down deep into the meaning of life and 
has released those pqwers of God and spiritual life 
who has not taken this same thing—moments and 
hours and days of withdrawal. When we get away 
from people, get away from all the noise and hurry 
of life, get away and get quiet in the presence of 
God. If there is anything that this Western world 


of ours needs, if there is anything that these college 
students of our day need, it is this business of with¬ 
drawing and getting quiet. The secret of spiritual 
growth is to be found here in keeping close to need— 
undertaking a task that is an impossible task, and 
then getting away from it—and then come back to 
it, and then get away from it, the process of bear¬ 
ing burdens and withdrawing to replenish one s re¬ 
source of T power. 

There is a third thing that Jesus did. He gath^ 
ered about Him an inner circle of friends. There is 
spiritual power in fellowship. There is no accident 
about the fact that Jesus gathered twelve about 


SIXTEENTH YEAR 

OF THE 

Southern Summer School of Youn^ Men s Christian 

Associations 

The sixteenth year of the Blue Ridge Summer School for Young Men's Christian Association 
Secretaries opens July 19. This session, always the center of inspiration and broadened view, 
of fellowship and new understanding of better methods, has steadily sought to overcome the limi¬ 
tations of a short period of two weeks l>y giving increased attention to its faculty and methods 
of teaching. 

There are two outstanding advances in the 1927 school arrangements. At their mid-year meet¬ 
ing, the Deans voted to place all courses on an elective basis. This means that any student, 
upon consultation with the Dean of his department, may elect any course given by the school. In 
this way the particular needs of each secretary, as they relate to his immediate task, can be more 
fully met. 

The second innovation is in the provision for an Integrated Course in Boys Work. I his 
course is based on the idea that all of the men engaged in boys 1 work, regardless of their ex¬ 
perience, need to secure information of the educational principles which underlie all our effort. 
At another period the department will be grouped 011 the basts of special interests or major 
problems. These have been discovered by a preliminary study from the men who will attend. 
A final period in two sections, of demonstrations of all types of group activity, and an advanced 
seminar complete the outline. 

As strong a group of leaders and speakers as ever participated in a Blue Ridge Summer 
School is scheduled for this year. Just to list their names is guarantee of effective class work 
and stirring inspiration. 

President Wm. J. Hutchins, of Berea College, and Dr. John L. Hill, of the Southern Baptist 
Sunday School Board, will speak at ihc vesper services. President Hutchins will speak the first 
Sunday morning, and Dr. E. M. Poteat, of China, the second Sunday. Sunday night, July 24, at 
vespers, Mr. E. 5 . Turner, of Manila, will speak. 

In the teaching stalf are found: Dr, Geo. L, Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary; I>r. 
John Brown, Jr., National Council, Physical Department; Mr. Geo. Iv. Roper, Jr ; , National 
Council, Transportation Department; Dr, Will W. Alexander, Interracial Commission; Dr, 
Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina; Dr. Henry N. Snyder, Wolford College; Mr. R. L. 
Dickinson; Dr. Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, and many other specialists 
in phases of Association service. 
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Him. It was not just by chance that He selected 
the three—it was act essential means of gaining pow¬ 
er. He had‘to have fellowship and companionship 
with God and His disciples. You and I want power 
and want to know God in the meaning of life, and 
if so, we have got to do that same thing—get into in¬ 
timate fellowship with a group of intimate fellows. 

Fourth. We can live in the presence of the great 
ones of the earth, those who have lived, and those 
who are now living. I mean to say we can inspire 
ourselves by living in the presence of those who have 
lived this life. That, to my mind, is the significance 
of living day by day in contact with the record of 
the life of Jesus—just saturate ourselves and keep 
ourselves saturated with the life of Jesus. Find 
ourselves living day by day with our minds vividly 
conscious of how Jesus lived and the reading of the 
great ones who have followed Him. That, I be¬ 
lieve to be one of the sources of finding and keep¬ 
ing spiritual power. There is one thing else. If 
we are going to find the power that we need to put 
into practice these teachings of Jesus, we have got to 


find God, and one of the essential conditions of find¬ 
ing and knowing God is the acceptance of that chal¬ 
lenge of Jesus. “If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and fol¬ 
low me.” In my opinion, as I observe life, and in 
my own experience, there is no way whereby any 
person can enter into the deepest fellowship with 
God or can have released these latent boundless ca¬ 
pacities except by accepting that challenge, taking 
up one’s cross. What does it mean? Well, of 
course, it means if any man would come after me, 
let him live the way I live. I have taken up my 
cross. I have borne it. What does it mean to take 
up a cross? Well, certainly it does not mean to 
tak^ up a wooden thing. Certainly it is not a sym¬ 
bolic thing. It means taking up the way of life 
that was lived by Jesus. It means to look up to God 
as Father and all men and women everywhere as 
sons and daughters of that one Father, all of hu¬ 
manity as members of one family—no division or 
basis of language, or race, or class, or creed, none 
of these artificial barriers that have any weight with 


WOMEN’S FORUM 

Mrs. L. R. Reynolds 

A new and most interesting feature of the Southern Summer School is the 
Women’s Forum, which was begun last summer under the able leadership of 
Mrs. L. R. Reynolds. 

The forum is open to all the women attending the summer school. Its 
primary purpose is to ascertain the various problems that confront the wives of 
Y. M. C. A. men and to define more clearly their relationship to the work. 
Practical subjects such as the following were discussed: 

“What is expected of a Y. M. C. A. secretary’s wife?” 

“Why do some Y. M. C. A. men fail?” 

“Making both ends meet financially.” 

“Does prayer help?” 

This year a still more interesting program has been planned—a copy of 
which will be sent to the wife of every Y. M. C. A. secretary—and it is hoped 
that every woman who comes to the Southern Summer School will plan to take 
advantage of this opportunity for help and real inspiration. 
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God. One Father, all humanity children of that 
one Father. And of course, since that is so, each 
child in God’s household is of infinite value. That 
is, that in this kind of family there is no place left 
for hatred and contempt, no place 'for these habits 
and. attitudes of revenge or retaliation. But also 
to live, we ought, as members of a common house¬ 
hold in the spirit, have the family virtues, that is, 
understanding, sympathy, love, forgiveness, and serv¬ 
ice, and sacrifice, and we ought always to live that 
way under every circumstance toward every mem¬ 
ber of God’s household. We are to love not the 
good alone, not the righteous alone—the challenge 
of Jesus is to love your enemies, do them good, bless 
them, pray for them. We are to forgive not once, 


or seven times, or seventy times seven times, but to 
live always in the spirit of forgiveness. We are to 
seek to overcome evil by doing good, we are to look 
upon these family virtues as being the powerful way 
of overcoming evil. We ought to take up the cross 
to live the way of life of Jesus. We are in the 
struggle against wickedness and righteousness, but 
the way of the cross means that we will live accord¬ 
ing to the' family religion of God, and we will live 
that way all the time under every circumstance, and 
we will take the consequences. “If any man or 
woman would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up the cross and follow me.” The same 
God who gave Jesus the victory is ready to give us 
(Continued on Page 15) 


STATEMENT REGARDING INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 

this day of “so many meetings,” an annual conference must be “different” 
■om the usual type of gathering if it is to maintain vital interest and justify 
:s existence. 

The Conference on Human Relations in Industry, held for the past seven 
years at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, has evidently achieved this distinction, and for this 
reason interest in this conference has been annually cumulative. The conference has 
grown from year to year until it is now thoroughly representative of the industries of 
the South. It is made up of delegates from the textile, steel and iron, furniture, lum¬ 
ber, paper and pulp, mining, shipbuilding, and railroad industries. 

The conference also represents a true cross-section of Southern industry, as it in¬ 
cludes officials, managers, engineers, suprintendents, foremen, workmen, employment 
and personnel directors, teachers and social workers, and secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Eighth Annual Conference will be held at Blue Ridge, August 5 to 7. Indi¬ 
cations are that it will be the largest conference yet held. A number of outstanding 
industrial leaders and speakers of national reputation have already agreed to take part 
in the program. Among these are: 

E. S. Jouett, vice-president of the L. & N. Railroad, Louisville. 

Chas. R. Towson, Deering Milliken Co., New York City. 

L. P. Alford, editor-in-chief of Manufacturing Industries , New York City. 

Sam Grafflin, religious work secretary of the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

Leslie J. Shannon, vice-president Stockham Pipe & Fitting Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

F. Gordon Cobb, general' manager and vice-president Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 

Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, pastor of the Independent Presbyterian Church, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 
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A Pageant Presented at the Initiation Ceremonies of the 
Blue Ridge Working Staff, June 11, 1927 


Enter: The Spirit of Blue Ridge (a veiled girl) — 

I am the Spirit of Blue Ridge. I bring with me 
the breath of the forest. I dwell under the shadow 
of the eternal hills. I bear a thousand wild flow¬ 
ers as my offering to those who love beauty. I offer 
a thousand quiet spots to those who love meditation. 
(Lighting the fire.) At my hearth I have welcomed 
many thousands of college men and women, and on 
each one I have breathed my blessings. As the flame 
of this fire mounts toward the sky may our aspira¬ 
tions ascend upward toward our God. 

My house is the home of friendly folk, and my 
children are the guardians of all those who come to 
partake of my hospitality. My children, come 
hither! 

Enter: Four girls dressed in white — ; 

First: I am the spirit of Industry. My desire is 
that my hands may minister to all those who need 
my service. Gladly and joyously do I give myself 
to those who come into our home. There is no task 
too lowly for me to do, provided it will make some¬ 
one more comfortable or happy. Our Master once 
said: “Lift the stone and thou shalt find me, cleave 
the wood and I am there.” Thus he dignified all 
labor. In doing my daily task, I light my torch at 
the fire of the Spirit of Blue Ridge. 

Second: I am the Spirit of Religion. In the 
grandeur of the hills I see God. In the singing of 
the brooks, I hear His voice. The quiet of the 
woods speaks to me of Him. I am the consolation 
of those who are sore hearted. I am the strength of 
those who are weak, I am the companion of those 
who are lonely, I am the tie that binds man to man, 
and man to God. I also light my torch at the fire 
of the Spirit of Blue Ridge, and I add my light to 
the path of those who are seekers for truth and life. 
(Lighting his torch.) 

Third: I am the Spirit of Humanity. I come to 
give value to those who live in the obscure places. 
I plead the cause of those who are despised. I come 
to make known the worth of all of God’s children. 
I come to bring good will between men. I love all, 
I believe in all. I will hate or despise none. I also 
light my candle at the fire of the Spirit of Blue 
Ridge (lighting his torch), and as it burns brightly, 
may it help us to see good in every man. 

Fourth: I am the Spirit of Knowledge and of 
Truth. My soul is restless to know the mysteries 


which God has placed all about us. My mission in 
the world is to help men and women to see the won¬ 
ders of God’s universe. It is tnine to give courage 
to the timid and shrinking. I come to say that all 
truth is of God, and no truth can be other than 
helpful. It is mine, therefore, to lead by the hand 
those who are sore afraid as we open one by one the 
silent doors of truth. I also light my candle at the 
fire of the Spirit of Blue Ridge, and as it blazes 
aloft may it light the way for the feet of all search¬ 
ers for truth. 

The Spirit of Blue Ridge: 

These, my young friends, are my children. We 
dwell together in tins lovely mountain in peace and 
harmony. You have come hither seekers for life, 
and these, my children, shall be your guides. But 
before we start on our journey, I wish you to look 
upon and know those seekers for life who have long 
dwelt with me. 

(Come forward each group representing each 
year, saying:) 

For twenty-one years I have lighted my candle 
at this sacred shrine. It has never yet failed to 
throw light upon my pathway. May I never do 
anything to make this flame burn less brightly or to 
prevent its shedding a true light upon the path of 
those who walk by my side. 

(Each group draws near and one representative 
lights the candle, saying the above.) 

The Spirit of Blue Ridge to her children: 

And now, my children, will you not provide each 
of these my newest friends with a torch (each one 
handed a torch). And now, I ask my new friends 
to come one by one and light their candles at this 
fire. May it ever burn brightly as a lamp unto your 
feet and a light unto your pathway. 

(At this time the quartet sings.) 


Now, ’neath the silvery moon 
Our hearts are glowing. 

Over the mountain side 
Soft winds are blowing. 

Here balmy breezes blow, . 
Pure joy invites us, 

And as we come and go 
All things delight us. 
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Chorus 

Hark, how the bugles blow, 

Joyously calling us. 

Beautiful Blue Ridge, 

Beautiful Blue Ridge. 

Where from the Southland 
We come to work and play, 

Seeking to know the truth 
Our lives enriching. 

We come with open minds, 

Hands that are willing, 

Our spirits catch the gleam, 

Beauty of service. 

Chorus 

Hark, how the bugles blow, 

Joyously calling us. 

Beautiful Blue Ridge, 

Beautiful Blue Ridge. 

mint....... . .Hinmmn*...*. 

The Black Mountain Country 
Club and Golf Course 


A WAY OUT 
(Continued from Page 13) 
the victory now. “Greater things than these shall 
ye do,” provided we take up our cross and follow 
Him. What can we do? We can get the facts, we 
can understand the principles, we can judge the 
facts in the light of the teaching of Jesus, and we 
can pass judgment, we can put our own convictions 
into practice, changing our own personal conduct, 
changing the public opinion, and thereby changing 
social institutions. We can do it if we are willing 
to take what comes, and we can put ourselves in 
the position where we will be strong enough to take 
what comes if we will find God as Jesus found 
Him, by living close by, bearing the heavy burdens 
of sin and pain and misery of those about us, by 
gathering about us a little group of followers after 
truth and after God, and living in sweet fellow¬ 
ship with the group and by living ever in the pres¬ 
ence of the great Teacher and Master of our lives, 
saturated with His presence and being willing to 
dedicate ourselves to that way of life. By taking 
up our cross and following Him. 



We are glad to announce to our friends who 
will be coming to Blue Ridge this summer that 
Black Mountain—only three miles distance 
from Blue Ridge—now has a good nine-hole 
golf course. We are also glad to announce 
that the course will be open to all those who 
will be visiting Blue Ridge during the summer. 

...mum. mum .....Mill 


Some of the Speakers and Leaders 
Who Will Be At Blue Ridge 
During the Summer 


Dr. John A. Hutton .... 

Dr. W. J, Hutchins. 

Dr. Geo. L. Robinson. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum .... 

Dr. Henry N. Snyder. 

Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman . . 

Dr. Josiah Morse. 

Dr. John L. Hill ...... 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones. 

Mr. Sam Grafflin. 

Mr. E. S. Turner. 

Dr. W. W. Alexander .... 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell. 

Dr. E. M. Poteat. 

Dr. E. H. Rawlings. 

Bishop Theodore D. Bratton . 
Mr. Chas. R. Towson .... 
Mr. Leslie J. Shannon .... 

Dr. O. E. Brown. 

Mr. E. S. Jouett. 

Mr. L. P. Alford.. 

Dr. Henry M. Edmonds .... 
Dr. and Mrs. John L. Lobingier 2 

Dr. J. B. Matthews. 

Dr. Charles R. Zahniser . . . 

Dr. J. L. Kesler. 

Dr. E. C. Cronk ....... 


. . Glasgow, Scotland 

.Berea, Ky. 

. . . . Chicago, Ill. 

. . Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Wofford College, S. C. 

. . . New York City 

. University of S. C. 

. . Nashville, "ffenn. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. . . New York City 

. . . . Manila, P. I. 

. . . . Atlanta, Ga. 

. Richmond, Va. 

. . . Lately of China 

, . . Nashville, Tenn. 

. Jackson, Miss. 
. . . New York City 

. . Birmingham, Ala. 

. Nashville, Tenn. 
. . . Louisville, Ky. 

. . . New York City 

. . Birmingham, Ala'. 

. . . New York City 

. . . Nashville, Tenn. 

. . . . Pittsburg, Pa. 

. . . Nashville, Tenn. 

. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 

In a previous issue of the Voice we published a statement about reduced railroad rates. For the infor¬ 
mation of those who are planning to visit Blue Ridge this summer, we are hereby indicating the best rates that 
can be secured for the season of 1927. In Column A are the round-hip summer tourist fares in effect from 
Ma y ^ ^ to September 30. Stop-overs will be allowed on these tickets at all stations on either the going or 
return trip or both. 

In Column “B” are the round-trip special excursion fares, which will be in effect to Black Mountain 
from practically all stations in Southeastern territory. However, these special excursion tickets will be on sale 
only oil June I 3 and 23, July 13 and 22, and August 5 and 19, and will be limited to twenty days in addition 
to elate of sale. Furthermore, stop-overs will not be allowed 'on these tickets. For these special excursion fares 
write us at Blue Ridge for the round-trip identification certificates. 

The following railroad stations indicate some of the places where our people come from. These are 
enough to suggest the saving which one may make in purchasing either of these two round-trip tickets. 



Black 

Mountain 


Black Mountain 

From 

“A” 

“B” 

From 

"A" 

"B" 

Cincinnati, O. 


$17.00 

Mobile, Ala . 

'if. An 


Lexington, Ky. ... . . . 

. 20.80 

13.97 

Montgomery, Ala. . 


17.05 

Louisville, Ky. 

. 24.45 

16.24 

Atlanta, Ga 

15 M 

in 

St. Louis, Mo.. 

.. 28.85 

25.71 

Macon, Ga. 


1 U./ D 

13.92 

Memphis, Tenn.. 

. 27.15 

21.54 

Jacksonville, Fla. . . a . H , , 


18.74 

Sheffield, Ala.. 


16.22 

Savannah, Ga. 


12.57 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 

. 14.85 

10.24 

Charleston, S. C... 

. 17.85 

12.14 

Knoxville, Tenn. .. 


6.26 

Columbia, S. C.,.. 

.. 10.45 

7.49 

Bristol, Tenn... 


7.95 

Charlotte, N. C 

8 30 

(■\ IQ 

Attalla, Ala.. 

.. 19.85 

13.39 

Goldsboro, N. C. . . . . . . . 

.. 17.60 

0.1 O 

11.96 

Birmingham, Ala. 

. 23.05 

15.39 

Raleigh, N. C. 


10.23 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.. 

. 26.30 

17.40 

Norfolk, Va. 


16.54 

Meridian, Miss... 


20.88 

Richmond, Va. 

21 05 

u i 3 

New Orleans, La. . 


28.17 

Lynchburg, Va. 


1 T. 1 J 

11.34 




Washington, D. C. 

. 26.55 

17.56 


LEE SCHOOL GETS HIGHEST RECOGNITION 

Lee School has closed its first year with entirely gratifying results, and the promise for the next year is 
very encouraging. Already three-fourths of the old boys who are eligible to return have enrolled for next year, 
and new ones are also enrolling, while inquiries for catalogs are so numerous that the office is being taxed in 
its effort to reply to the inquiries. 

As was to be expected, the State Commission has placed the school on the accredited list. As this had 
been preceded by recognition from a number of the leading universities a year ago, and was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, the announcement may hardly be regarded as news. 

The enthusiastic reception that has been accorded the school by colleges like Duke, Vanderbilt, and Wash¬ 
ington and Lee, gives proof of the confidence it has inspired. Dean W. H. Wannamaker, of Duke, voiced 
his sentiments in his address at the commencement just closed. Encouragement from such sources is assurance 
that the institution is filling a long-felt want. 

A strong faculty has been made stronger for next year. It is the outstanding feature of the school that every 
man in the staff is a specialist in his field and a man of long and successful experience^ 

Remember its motto: 

HEALTH—EDUCA TION—CHARACTER—RELIGION 













































A Program for Peace Action 

By Kirby Page 


I T is all very well to tell us that modern civilization 
is threatened with destruction through warfare be¬ 
tween nations and between classes, but what can we 
do about it? This cry is heard frequently these days 
in forums and discussion groups. It is not enough to 
point out that deliverance can come only through a com¬ 
bination of evangelism, agitation, education, organiza¬ 
tion and social pressure. How evangelize? How agi¬ 
tate? How educate? How organize? How exert so¬ 
cial coercion? Those are the questions people are ask¬ 
ing. But many of them do not know where to take hold 
and are frequently overcome with a sense of impotence. 
Just what can an individual do? 

Personal Evangelism 

1. He can engage in “personal work,” to use an old 
phrase with new meaning. He can talk with friends 
and acquaintances and endeavor to awaken and stir 
them to action, putting deeper content into the evan¬ 
gelistic call to surrender. Conversion is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory unless it includes conversion from the 
method of war to the way of the Prince of Peace, and 
conversion from competitive struggle for special privi¬ 
lege to cooperative endeavor in behalf of the common 
good. Face to face conversation has often been jhe 
means of converting a man to a new way of life. Talk¬ 
ing earnestly and intelligently for half an hour daily in 
a friendly manner is one of the most effective ways of 
undermining capitalism and the war system. Systematic 
conversation has often been used as a means of winning 
men to Christ. A few students, by carefully dividing 
the names of persons to be interviewed, could soon talk 
personally with every member of their class about the 
Christian attitude toward war and capitalism. A small 
group of serious-minded men and women could, within 
a brief period, converse with every member of their 
church about these life-and-death problems. An 
“every-member-canvass” concerning social justice 
would yield rich dividends in deeper consecration and 
more resolute action. Such'a procedure would instill 
deeper vitality into Epworth leagues, Christian En¬ 
deavor and Baptist young people's societies and cabi¬ 
nets of the Student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s. 

Group Evangelism 

2. A Christian radical can become a member of a 
gospel team and participate in the process of group 
evangelism. A wider and deeper message can be con¬ 
veyed in an old, familiar way. Many of us in our col¬ 
lege days were members of gospel teams that went into 
neighboring communities and conducted evangelistic 
meetings. The anti-war crusade may be waged in this 
way. Teams from colleges, churches and young peo¬ 
ple’s societies can make systematic presentations in be¬ 
half of Christian pacifism and social justice. The case 
for international agencies of justice and for a coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth may, after serious preparation, be 
634 


presented effectively. Street meetings offer an oppor¬ 
tunity to reach people who are often otherwise inac¬ 
cessible. A pastor may team-up with an economist, a 
business man and a labor leader in systematic discus¬ 
sion in the homes of church members assembled in con¬ 
venient groups. 

3. Private prayer and corporate worship are indis¬ 
pensable means of social evangelism. Intercession has 
always been practiced by prophets of religion, and 
group intercession possesses special potency. Since the 
odds against religious revolutionists are terrific, an ex¬ 
tra responsibility rests upon them to appropriate the 
values of spiritual communion. Such individuals should 
seek opportunities to enrich regular services of worship 
by injecting a more vital social content. If Jesus’ ex¬ 
perience of comradeship with God was real and if 
present-day Christians are expected to follow steps that 
lead to the cross, prayer is both a privilege and a ne¬ 
cessity. He also works who prays. 

Dramatic Demonstrations 

4. A Christian radical should participate in appro¬ 

priate parades, mass protests and mass demands if such 
demonstrations are non-violent in nature and objective. 
People must be startled out of lethargy and acquies¬ 
cence by dramatic outbursts on the part of determined 
minorities. Quiet methods of education must be sup¬ 
plemented by spectacular appeals to ear and eye. A 
well-organized parade, with bands, banners and plac¬ 
ards can challenge the attention of an entire community 
and produce endless discussion. An outdoor mass meet¬ 
ing with stirring music and vigorous addresses is more 
than merely educational in nature, as it is also challeng¬ 
ing and stimulating to action. Mass demonstrations 
may take the form of protests against such evils as 
armed preparedness, provocative naval maneuvers and 
the R.O.T.C., or they may be staged as a means of sup¬ 
porting the League of Nations or desirable social leg¬ 
islation. v 

5. Anniversaries and special occasions should be 
utilized as convenient times for mass demonstrations 
against war and social injustice and in favor of a new 
economic order. Labor Sunday, preceding Labor day, 
in September, should be used as a rime to emphasize 
the validity of collective bargaining and to stress the 
need for a powerful labor movement. Race Relations 
Sunday in February offers a favorable opportunity to 
hold mass demonstrations against lynching, segrega¬ 
tion, discrimination and other evil practices. Armistice 
Sunday should be utilized not only for anti-war sermons 
at regular church services, but also for community-wide 
demonstrations, including a parade to a mass meeting. 
In some cases it may be preferable to stage the com¬ 
munity anti-war demonstration on November 11, and 
to use the preceding Sunday for numerous peace pro¬ 
grams at church services and young people’s societies. 
Another strategic date is April 6, the anniversary of the 
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entrance of the United States into “the war to end 
war." The Sunday preceding should be used for ser¬ 
mons and class discussions in preparation for the anti¬ 
war parade and mass meeting on April 6 . International 
Good Will day in May offers another opportunity for 
public demonstrations in favor of international friend¬ 
ship and cooperation, *, 

Mass demonstrations by pacifist radicals should be 
kept entirely separate and distinct from parades and 
meetings under communist auspices or under a united 
front with communist agencies. The reason for this 
sharp cleavage is not because pacifists are “too good to 
associate with communists,” but because communists 
believe in the war method and advocate the ultimate 
arming of the workers and the violent seizure of power. 
Radical Christian pacifists, on the other hand, repudi¬ 
ate not only imperialistic war but the entire method of 
war, including class war, as distinguished from non¬ 
military class struggle. It will not be necessary for 
Christians specifically to exclude communists from their 
pacifist demonstrations if they emphasize the fact that 
the parade or strike or mass meeting is a demonstration 
against the whole war-method, whether the war be be¬ 
tween nations or classes. 

Mass Demonstrations 

6 . The strike is a legitimate method to use in pro¬ 
testing against specific abuses and evils. If a group of 
Christian pacifist students are refused exemption from 
military training in a state university or college sup¬ 
ported by public funds, they should feel free collectively 
to refuse to attend military drill, although they must 
be prepared to accept expulsion. Mass demonstrations 
are urgently demanded against the policy of compelling 
students in many educational institutions to submit 
themselves to training in killing. A parade, participated 
in by students, faculty members and citizens in gen¬ 
eral to a legislative hall to protest against the R.O.T.C. 
would dramatize the issue and focus public discussion 
upon the problem. 

7. Posters, placards and display advertisements 
should be used widely. Protests may be heralded and 
demands voiced in this dramatic fashion. Temporarily 
unrented stores may sometimes be secured without cost 
for window displays-. Numerous anti-war posters are 
now available in inexpensive form. Information may 
be secured from World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park ave¬ 
nue, New York city, and from the National Council 
for the prevention of war! 532 17th street, N. W., 
Washington. Posters may also be used in behalf of 
workers during strike situations. 

8 . Plays, pageants and other dramatic productions 
should be presented. Fortunately, satisfactory mate¬ 
rial is now easily procurable. One of the best informed 
men in this.jreld is'Professor'Fred Eastman of the Chi¬ 
cago theological seminary. Information may also be 
secured from the National Council for the prevention 
of war. . -- > 

9. Personal-conversation is an indispensable means 
of changing attitudes toward capitalism and the war 
system. To the degree that an individual is well in¬ 
formed about social problems, and to the extent that 


he is alert to opportunities for serious talks he can be 
instrumental in bringing about changes of conviction. 
Effective action in this realm is limited only by inade¬ 
quate knowledge, by imperfect skill in presentation, and 
by lack of time. Systematic conversation on the part of 
resolute members of a minority can accomplish mar¬ 
vels. 

Use of Voice and Pen 

10 . All the agencies and devices of education must 
be enlisted in behalf of radical social change. Minis¬ 
ters, educators and journalists are confronted with 
boundless opportunities, if they are alert and coura¬ 
geous. Writing letters for correspondence columns of 
newspapers and periodicals is an effective way of con¬ 
veying ideas to the public. Letters to radio stations and 
to moving picture theaters praising and condemning 
various types of programs are worth while. Joint dec¬ 
larations by outstanding men and women should be 
made frequently and given wide publicity. Continuous 
use of voice and pen by members of a radical minority 
can accomplish substantial results in changing public 
attitudes and practices. 

11 . Systematic circulation of appropriate literature 
is another effective means of education. Fortunately, 
numerous satisfactory pamphlets are available in in¬ 
expensive form. Information and samples may be se¬ 
cured from the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 
Broadway, New York city; the National Council for 
the prevention of war; the League for industrial de¬ 
mocracy, 112 East 19th street, New York city; the Co¬ 
operative league of U.S.A., 167 West 12 th street, 
New York city; the Socialist party of America, 549 
Randolph street, Chicago; the World Peace founda¬ 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon street, Boston; the Foreign 
Policy association, 8 West 40th street. New York city; 
the Committee on militarism in education, 2929 Broad¬ 
way, New York city; the War Resisters’ league, 1285 
Fifth avenue, New York city; Eddy and Page, Room 
704, 347 Madison avenue, New York city. Fruitful 
results may be secured by systematic distribution of 
suitable literature to members of a class or society or 
church, as well as by house-to-house distribution. 

The Lure of Maps 

12 . The device of an illuminated or illustrated map 
of the world or of the nation is often used effectively in 
colleges, high schools, libraries and churches. Colored 
electric bulbs or colored thumbtacks may be used to 
direct attention to a country or a region where some 
significant event has just occurred, and a series of rib¬ 
bons may be used to carry the eyes of observers to 
clippings or typewritten summaries posted on the mar¬ 
gins of the map. Careful following of liberal and radi¬ 
cal publications will yield a constant stream of material 
that may be dramatized in this way. 

13. Help to organize or strengthen consumers’ co¬ 
operative societies. In many European countries the 
profit system is rapidly being undermined by the growth 
of consumers’ cooperatives, and rapid progress is now 
being made in the United States. For information 
about this movement and for details concerning pro- 
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cedures, write to the Cooperative league of the U.S.A., 
167 West 12th street, New York city. 

14. Give active support to the procedure of collec¬ 
tive bargaining on the part of workers through repre¬ 
sentatives of their own choosing. Point out the inade¬ 
quacy and menace of company unions that are domi¬ 
nated by employers and are used to block effective na¬ 
tional unions of workers. If eligible, join a union and 
work from within for a new social order. 

15. Middle class individuals and groups can help 
tremendously to combat the stream of propaganda 
against organized labor which pours from the em¬ 
ployer-dominated press. Ministers, educators and other 
middle-class radicals can aid in establishing fact-finding 
agencies which in time of strikes or other crises will 
quickly make available relevant facts about the con¬ 
troversy. House-to-house distribution of leaflets con¬ 
taining a factual summary signed by a committee of 
well-known citizens would often help enormously the 
cause of organized labor. 

16. In strike situations where the facts are clear that 
the workers are victims of gross injustice, sympathizers 
with the workers could help substantially by taking 
their place on the picket line where pacific efforts are 
being made to persuade other workers to refrain from 
acting as strike-breakers. Such a demonstration of soli¬ 
darity with labor would strengthen the morale of strik¬ 
ers in their struggle for justice and would also affect 
public opinion. 

Political Activity 

17. Help to organize citizens for radical but non¬ 
warlike political activity. Some individuals who are 
resolutely committed to the task of undermining capi¬ 
talism and replacing it with a cooperative common¬ 
wealth are convinced that the most effective procedure 
under present circumstances is to work within the demo¬ 
cratic party in the hope of pushing it leftward or with 
the expectation of splitting the present party and carry¬ 
ing a substantial section of it into a new radical party. 
Other pacifist radicals have joined the socialist party 
of America because they are convinced that its policies 
and procedures are the soundest and most practicable. 
I am personally glad to be a member of the socialist 
party. While I do not believe that in its present form 
it will be the instrument of political victory in this coun¬ 
try, I am convinced that it is now doing the most effec¬ 
tive educational and organizational work in behalf of 
socializing the basic industries and that it will even¬ 
tually play an important role within a new radical party. 
Pacifists like myself feel at home in the socialist party 
in view of the recent declaration of its national execu¬ 
tive committee: “The acceptance by a group of party 
members of doctrines which include the theory of 
armed insurrection as a proper socialist method of 
achieving socialist aims is viewed by the national execu¬ 
tive committee as a dangerous departure from socialist 
principles and tactics.” 

18. Help to organize pacifists as pacifists for more 
effective action in preventing war and for more com¬ 
prehensive planning for pacifist action if the catas¬ 
trophe of war is not averted. Solidarity of pacifists is 
urgently demanded. Every individual who has made 


up his mind not to sanction or to participate in any fu¬ 
ture war should identify himself with groups of per¬ 
sons who have made similar decisions. The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation is probably the outstanding religious 
pacifist agency with which to become identified. 

SocialTrqssute 

19. Bring political pressure*to bear,upon public offi¬ 
cials in behalf of desirable measures; Telegrams and 
letters to legislators are important means of register¬ 
ing public opinion at seats of government Resolutions 
and petitions are instruments which may be used ef¬ 
fectively by minority groups. Personal and group visi¬ 
tation is even more effective in impressing points of 
view upon legislators. The National Council for the 
prevention of war has outlined a comprehensive plan 
of organizing voters in behalf of international coopera¬ 
tion and in opposition to armed preparedness and other 
provocative national policies. The Women’s Interna¬ 
tional League for peace and freedom, 1805 H street, 
N. W., Washington, constantly engages in effective 
lobbying for peace measures. 

20 . The boycott is a legitimate method of exerting 
social coercion in behalf of social justice. Concerted 
refusal to buy from stores which exploit their employ¬ 
es should be utilized by persons who are seeking a new 
economic order. Negroes are abundantly justified in 
withholding patronage from stores which refuse to 
employ Negro clerks. Radical pacifists will do well to 
boycott hotels, restaurants and barber shops which re¬ 
fuse to serve Negroes and orientals. Religious agencies 
should refrain from holding conventions in hotels 
which discriminate against Negroes. The boycott is 
doubly effective when utilized without hatred and vio¬ 
lence. 

Use of Money 

21 . The contribution of funds to agencies that are 
exerting effective non-warlike pressure in behalf of a 
new social order is urgendy demanded. Most liberal 
and radical institutions are terribly handicapped by 
financial difficulties. Many individuals have decided to 
decrease their gifts to conventional organizations in or¬ 
der to increase contributions to agencies which are en¬ 
deavoring to bring about radical non-warlike changes 
in the present social order. 

22. And finally, emphasis must be placed on the 
necessity of running risks and accepting penalties if 
capitalism and war are to be replaced by a cooperative 
commonwealth and friendly relations among nations. 
Timidity is a deadly foe of effective action. Radical 
Christian pacifists should be stirred by the realization 
that rival movements all demand courage, sacrifice and 
perhaps death on the part of their adherents. Na¬ 
tionalism cannot win wars without sacrificial devotion 
from patriots. Neither fascism nor communism can 
succeed unless their respective devotees are courageous 
to the point of reckless abandon. Surely there is no 
reason to believe that fearful and cautious religious 
pacifists can cope with the present critical situation. The 
only followers of Jesus who can be counted upon are 
those who take up their cross daily and press on in the 
footsteps of the Prince of Peace. 
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Must the System Be Changed? 

By Kirby Page 


S HOULD the churches concentrate upon the ef¬ 
fort to convert and nurture individuals, or should 
they also endeavor to change social systems? Is it 
enough for organized religion to win men and women 
to personal allegiance to Christ, or must it also seek to 
transform a competitive capitalism into a cooperative 
commonwealth? 

Multitudes of religionists are convinced that if the 
attitudes and practices of individuals could be trans¬ 
formed into conformity with the mind of Christ, cap¬ 
italism would be a satisfactory system. This point of 
view contends that the chief trouble is not with the sys¬ 
tem but with individuals, and the thesis is maintained 
that converted men and women could operate almost 
any system satisfactorily. While the need for coopera¬ 
tion is widely recognized, the opinion is held by many 
that within competitive capitalism there is ample room 
for cooperation. Out of the 20,870 clergymen reply¬ 
ing to the World Tomorrow questionnaire, 18 , 324 , or 
88 per cent, favored a cooperative commonwealth. Yet 
10,691, or 51 per cent, selected drastically reformed 
capitalism as the political system through which a co¬ 
operative commonwealth could best be achieved. 

Capitalistic Cooperation 

Clear thinking concerning the essence of competition 
and of cooperation is imperatively demanded. In what 
ways are they compatible and in what sense are they 
irreconcilable? That many forms of cooperation are 
possible within a competitive system is obvious, and it 
is equally apparent that many types of rivalry will be 
practiced in a cooperative order. What, then, is the 
significance of this spirited discussion of alternative 
economic systems? 

Let us consider some of the types of cooperation 
now being practiced within capitalism. First, there is 
cooperation among lawless individuals for illegal ob¬ 
jectives. Thieves often cooperate with each other. 
Thus it is apparent that the significance of the coopera¬ 
tive method cannot be understood apart from an evalu¬ 
ation of the ends in view. A second type is cooperation 
on the part of numerous employes of a given corpora¬ 
tion in a common endeavor to secure a larger volume 
of business and thereby to increase the revenues of that 
concern. Cooperation among various corporations 
within an industry constitutes a third variety. Silk 
manufacturers often cooperate in an effort to persuade 
the consuming public to purchase silk instead of rayon. 
In the fourth place, we observe cooperation on the part 
of employers as a class in a collective endeavor to with¬ 
stand the demands of labor unions. Then the citizens 
of a nation cooperate in an attempt to win trade from 
the peoples of other countries. And, sixth, groups of 
nations cooperate with each other in alliances against 
other combinations of powers. 

Any thoughtful reader can quickly increase this list 
of forms of cooperation within the framework of cap- 
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italism. Is it permissible, therefore, to speak of cap¬ 
italism as a cooperative system? No, for the reason 
that closer examination reveals clearly the fact that the 
primary purpose of these forms of cooperation is in¬ 
creased efficiency in the competitive struggle for a rela¬ 
tively higher proportion of income and wealth for the 
participating individuals and groups. The dominant 
objective is the advancement respectively of self-inter¬ 
est, corporation-interest, class-interest and national 
interest. That is to say, the competitive struggle is 
maintained throughout, while the size of the contesting 
units becomes progressively larger. 

The cumulative evidence leaves no basis for doubt 
that cooperation may destroy cooperation. Coopera¬ 
tion in conflict threatens to destroy the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society. Indeed, the more intensive 
the cooperation of this character and the bigger the 
units of struggle, the more certain becomes the doom 
of competitive civilization. The economic and military 
weapons now at the disposal of titanic contestants are 
utterly annihilating. Increasing interdependence accen¬ 
tuates the frailty of a society of delicately adjusted re¬ 
lationships. Cooperation in exploitation through the 
procedure of buying at the lowest price and selling at 
the highest, cooperation in the suppression of inde¬ 
pendent national unions of labor and in other forms of 
preserving vested interests, cooperation in erecting 
high tariff walls against imports and in exerting terrific 
pressure upon other peoples to accept commodities 
from foreign lands, cooperation in armed intervention 
abroad, and in armed action on the high seas—all these 
are forms of cooperation in suicide. If self-interest and 
national interest are retained as foremost objectives, 
cooperation will dig a common grave. 

Cooperation and Mutuality 

Cooperation, to be humane, not to say Christian, 
must be related to mutuality. Cooperation in grabbing 
leads to strife and devastation, while cooperation in 
sharing is unifying and constructive. From this angle, 
it is apparent that capitalism is afflicted with an organic 
malady in the form of the cancerous concept that a man 
is entitled to all the money he can get; that is, he may 
legitimately accumulate vast riches and live luxuriously 
even though multitudes of his fellows exist in privation 
and degradation. Before a just and harmonious com¬ 
munity can be established, not only must competition 
be replaced with cooperation, but self-interest must be 
supplanted by mutuality, and the chasm between the 
rich and the poor must be spanned with the bridge of 
equality. 

This is not to say that in a just society economic 
privileges will be distributed on a basis of mathematical 
equality, all persons receiving exactly the same income 
in money or commodities. When the kingdom of God 
comes on earth, distribution of economic privilege will 
be made according to need. Because the needs of indi- 
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viduals vary, justice and love demand that those who 
need most shall receive most. Moreover, functions and 
responsibilities vary, with the consequence that some 
persons require instruments and equipment and facili¬ 
ties which are socially more costly and yet which are 
essential to effective cooperation for mutual ends. The 
principle involved is illustrated in the policy of certain 
missionary societies. A-standard income is provided 
for every missionary, and supplementary funds are 
provided for dependents, for variations in the cost of 
living in cities and other stations where the price level 
is higher, stenographic assistance to administrators, 
extra library facilities for writers and educators, and 
so forth. To the degree that this policy is adhered to, 
distribution will be made on a basis of need. 

Capitalism Means Conflict 

Two questions concerning capitalism must be raised 
at this point. What consequences flow from the system 
of private ownership of the chief instruments of pro¬ 
duction and distribution when the goal of mutuality 
and equality are rejected? And, second, what will hap¬ 
pen to capitalism if mutuality and equality are sought 
through cooperative endeavor? If the system of pri¬ 
vate ownership and operation of industrial property 
with the objective of securing more than a proportion¬ 
ately equal share of the total proceeds is retained,_ one 
of two procedures must be followed: competitive 
struggle, or the limitation of competition by moving 
toward monopoly. Cooperation through either of 
these channels intensifies conflict. On the other hand, 
if mutuality and equality are embraced, a far more 
effective procedure is available than the private opera¬ 
tion of industry. Moreover, if capitalism supplants 
competition and inequality with cooperation and 
equality, will it remain capitalism? Not if words are 
intended to convey meanings! So long as capitalism 
prevails, therefore, the very virtue of cooperation will 
be transmuted into the vice of conflict. Persons who 
are seeking a genuinely cooperative economic order 
should, for these reasons, cease describing their ob¬ 
jective as “drastically reformed” capitalism. Religion¬ 
ists who are seeking to establish the kingdom of God 
on earth must emphasize the fact that reforms within 
capitalism are not enough. Reformed capitalism is still 
capitalism, just as reformed slavery remained slavery. 
The only Christian thing to do with the competitive 
struggle for self-interest is to end it. 

Collective Ownership 

If a group of true Christians came fresh upon the 
scene with power to establish a cooperative economic 
order in which the proceeds of common toil are dis¬ 
tributed according to need, with ample provisions for 
variations in function, the idea would never enter their 
minds that private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion constitutes the medium best adapted to this pur¬ 
pose. If the objective of collective action is the pro¬ 
viding of plenty for everybody through equality of dis¬ 
tribution, then the advantages of common ozvnership 
of the sources of wealth are obvious. Collective owner¬ 
ship makes possible increased efficiency in production 


through comprehensive planning and correlating, with¬ 
out the perils of monopoly in private hands, and also 
increases the likelihood of equitable distribution. 

Mutual cooperation for common ends may be ex¬ 
pressed through varying types of collective ownership: 
national ownership through governmental action; 
ownership by states or groups of states; municipal or 
county ownership; collective ownership through groups 
of producers or consumers operating on a non-profit 
basis. Much may be said in behalf of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement as the most satisfactory method 
of distributing many staple commodities. By this means 
a group of neighbors provide a given sum by each one 
paying, say $5 or $10 or $100, with which total 
amount, for example, a building is rented, a stock of 
groceries purchased and a manager employed. Goods 
are sold at approximately current prices. The surplus 
remaining at the end of a fixed period is returned to 
purchasers in ratio of the volume of their purchases. 
The capital provided by the cooperators is paid a nom¬ 
inal rate of interest, but no dividends to capital are 
ever made. If all citizens within a given territory pur¬ 
chased all their groceries through consumers’ coopera¬ 
tives of the type indicated, the competitive system of 
handling groceries would thus disappear in that section. 
In England, Scandinavia and other parts of Europe, 
a large proportion of retail distribution is now being 
handled by consumers’ cooperatives. Municipal own¬ 
ership and operation of various public utilities now 
exist on a wide scale and may be extended almost in¬ 
definitely. 

Political Operation of Industry 

The massive scale of production in many industries 
makes it advisable to utilize the procedure of national 
ownership and operation in various strategic indus¬ 
tries, including banking and credit, electric energy, 
minerals and other essential natural resources, chief 
means of transportation and communication, and such 
huge industries as steel. In my opinion, these indus¬ 
tries should be transferred from private ownership to 
public ownership through national acts of legislation, 
payments being made in bonds based on the value of 
the respective properties and yielding an equitable re¬ 
turn for say thirty years. 

One of the highest barriers in the way of socializing 
the chief means of production and distribution is found 
in the general conviction that political bodies cannot 
operate industry efficiently and that such a procedure 
is certain to be accompanied by widespread graft and 
corruption. The way of escape from inefficiency and 
corruption lies in the direction of a new type of social 
organization and a new concept of citizenship. The 
experiment would probably be disastrous if the coal 
mines of the nation, for example, were operated by a 
committee of congress. The mines should be operated 
by a board of directors composed of representatives of 
the groups which are best qualified to operate them and 
which have the greatest stake in the industry. For this 
reason, the board of control should be composed of 
engineers or technicians, miners and consumers of coal. 

The new type of social organization required is 
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found in the extension of functional democracy, as a 
supplement to political democracy. Engineers should 
function as engineers, as well as voters in geographical 
areas. Technicians should be organized on a national 
scale, and their representatives on the national board 
or control should be elected by a democratic process 
within the ranks of technicians. Likewise miners, vot¬ 
ing^ as miners through a national union, should elect 
their representatives on the board of control. Con¬ 
sumers of coal, functioning as consumers and voting 
through a consumers society, should elect by demo* 
cratic process their representatives on the board of di¬ 
rectors. Geographical representation is essential to 
many forms of effective government, but functional 
representation is essential to satisfactory operation of 
the basic industries. The cure for the weakness of 
democracy is more democracy. 

. Public e ownership within the framework of capital¬ 
ism confronts- formidable odds because of the nature 
of the state. Extreme concentration of economic and 
industrial power carries with it control of government 
itself, through domination of the means of forming 
public opinion, and through financial ability to influence 
legislators, only infrequently in the gross form of out¬ 
right bribery. The tone of capitalistic society is hostile 
to genuine public spirit. If it is legitimate for an in¬ 
vestor or a speculator to appropriate a fortune within 
a short time, it is easy for an office-holder to excuse 
petty defalcations. If the big idea is to "get all you can 
while the getting is good," why be surprised when leg- 
isolators and.executives proceed along this line? The 
idea of special privilege is a deadly enemy of true de- 
mocracy.. In a society committed to cooperation for 
mutual aid, and in which the excesses of riches and 
poverty have been abolished, socialized industries 
would face fewer handicaps than now. 

Concern for the Common Good 

Socialization would be greatly accelerated if assur¬ 
ance could be given that adequate incentives and dy¬ 
namic would be forthcoming under public ownership 
and operation. In the United States there are a suffi- 
cient number of professing Christians and Jews to 
handle this problem if these religionists would be true 
to .their commitments. The motivation of truly reli¬ 
gious people is.deep concern for the common good. 

A centra! doctrine of high religion is this: “Now we 
mat are strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak ” 

Ihe purpose of strength is to bear heavier burdens. 
This is true for all Christians, bankers as well as mis¬ 
sionaries.. Many missionaries possess a superlative de¬ 
gree of initiative, energy and perseverance. Why? 
Salary is not received jn proportion to ability, and no 
extra personal income is derived from hard work. But 
it is doubtful if any other group of Individuals derive 
higher satisfactions from life than do missionaries. 

V\ hy? Because the most ennobling and enduring satis¬ 
factions are derived from non-financial sources 
But even if most workers and employers will not 
respond to the high religious motivation of concern for 
the common good, the incentives to economic activity 
in a socialized society will be relatively more dynamic 
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than is now the case under capitalism. In an earlier 
article in this journal, I dealt with this question of eco¬ 
nomic drives and cannot do more now than merely to 
hst reasons why various individuals will work efficiently 
and faithfully m a cooperative commonwealth: they 
will receive an equitable income; as long as necessary 
(that is, as long as men refuse to respond to the high 
religious motivation of concern) a differential in in- 
ome will be paid for superior workmanship, perhaps 

of EfL" d, *' r . en “ beTO “" « minimi income 
, ?2,UUU and a maximum income of $20,000': the al¬ 
location of heatj responsibility to persons of excep¬ 
tional ability and faithfulness; the opportunity to do 

,- c e .^ i , Ve . work; sense of security through equitable 
distribution, social insurance and the extension of free 
public privileges m the areas of health, education, cul¬ 
ture and recreation; applause and prestige; social dis¬ 
approval; social penalties; patriotic devotion. There is 
a sufficient motivation here to insure that even pagans 
w°uld operate a soclized economy more satisfactorily 
than they do a competitive system. y 

Not Perfect, but Better 

Opponents of capitalism cannot legitimately be 
called upon to dissolve every conceivable doub/con- 

weZ S N T lbll,ty u° f 3 co °P er **ve common- 
wealth. Nor is it reasonable to demand that they dem- 

onstrate that the system they advocate is well-nigh per¬ 
fect. It is sufficient for them to show that the way they 

M P0S tf S lS • ubst ^! tiaily more desirable than any 
a ailable alternative. The thesis which I am upholding 

is that cooperation m competition leads to conflict war 
fare and devastation; whereas, cooperation in mutual 
t; equahtananends is constructive and redemp- 
five. Therefore, Christians are not completely con¬ 
verted unless they are converted from the competitive 
struggk for personal gam to the cooperative endeavor 

rn beh! ^ // thC C / J T 10 - n g°° d . and not until they are 
converted from the desire for riches in a land of poy! 

whTeh°- hC J °, y ti S f CeptanCC of an e ff« aI ^re of that 
which is available for everybody. So long as the basic 

nernTZZ make , ca P>'taIism capitalism are 

perpetuated, not even angelic creatures could create the 
kingdom of God on earth. The foundations of a com' 
petitive individualism can never support the suDer 
structure of a just society. The shifttag aands ato ^w 
mkmg beneath capitalism and great will be the fall 
lereof unless quickly a new society is erected on the 
sobd rock of cooperation and mutuality. 

To repudiate the competitive struggle for private 
wealth, and to commit oneself to the tafk of creating a 
cooperative commonwealth, and yet to label the new 
o jeettve reformed capitalism, seems to me to be 
unnecessarily confusing. If an intelligent choice is to 

musT bfc fr °- m d aVai!a - b i e alt T natives ’ P ubl ’c discussion 
lust be carried on with words which convey meanings 

To establish, by non-warhke means, a cooperative fo- 
ciy characterized by mutuality and equality through 
qciahzed industry and to preserve this new society 
without resort to dictatorship and terror—this pro¬ 
cedure cannot validly be described as capitalism or fas¬ 
cism or communism. It is socialism. 
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conventions but by governments. Even though govern- 
ment action in the last analysis may be responsive to 
public pressure, it is the government that must act, and 
it must act in terms of legislation and of treaty. The 
most directly effective way in which any citizen can 
promote the cause of peace is by doing all he can to 
lead his government to take effective steps toward 
peace. 

Our own government has started on that high road, 
and it has started on that road not without collegiate 
endeavor and support. The government ought to look 
to the colleges, directly or indirectly, for advice and 
support in its further progress. The attitude of the 
colleges toward the government in the matter of peace 
ought, therefore, to be cooperative, and not non-coop¬ 
erative. . The pLedge proposed is absolutely non- 
cooperative. If it- were taken by any such number 
as to lead the government to think that the attitude 
expressed is characteristic of the colleges, the gov¬ 
ernmental conclusion, unfair but inevitable, would 
be that colleges are hostile, that they are in fact “hot¬ 
beds of sedition,” and that any peace proposal ema¬ 
nating from a college source or supported by a col¬ 


lege representative is suspect and undesirable. To have 
the government develop such an attitude toward the 
colleges would be tragically unfortunate for the cause 
of peace. 

I believe, therefore, that the taking of the pledge 
would be worse than futile. 

This has been a negative talk. I have argued against 
the adoption of one particular plan proposed as a 
means toward the prevention of war. To leave the 
matter permanently there would be unpardonable. 
War must go. If this particular plan is bad, what plans 
are good? The task of peace, to be sure, is a lifelong 
task; but is there not something you can do about it 
now? Yes. Many suggestions have been made from 
time to time upon this platform. As soon as time and 
strength permit I shall try to combine those and other 
suggestions in a positive talk on student work for the 
prevention of war. 

This, in any case, is true: the action of the American 
college in the field of peace should be specifically col¬ 
legiate—it should be primarily intelligent, not pri¬ 
marily emotional; deliberate, not impulsive; realistic, 
not naive; not defeatist, but creative. 


Shall We Sign the Pacifist Pledge?! Yes! 

By Kirby Page 


P ACIFISTS must take seriously the spirited argu¬ 
ment presented by President Wilkins. For this 
reason I am glad to respond to the editor’s re¬ 
quest for a brief comment on the significant questions 
raised. That a religious person is justified in expressing 
his resolute determination not to engage in certain 
types of action will be readily admitted. A Christian 
now residing in the United States is surely warranted in 
saying that he will never consent to the lynching of a 
human being and that he will never participate in the 
burning of a Negro community, even if some member 
of that race commits a horrible crime. To refuse to 
burn at the stake an individual who perpetrates a 
ghastly outrage is not to consent to the crime. To re¬ 
fuse to join a mob seeking retaliation by shooting 
down other Negroes is not to reflect cowardice, nor is 
it treason to the white race. If there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that at some future date a terrific temptation to 
take part in a lynching will be presented, surely a re¬ 
ligious person is warranted in recording emphatically 
that he will never consent to or engage in the burning 
of a human being. The signing of a pledge to this ef¬ 
fect may serve as a reminder and a reinforcement in 
the hour of testing and may be used as a device with 
which to stimulate discussion and action on the part of 
other individuals. Signing a pledge to refrain from 
lynching is not by itself adequate, but surely it is legiti¬ 
mate ! The crucial issue here involved is not the mere 
use of ink on a sheet of paper but the proclamation of 
an unqualified determination never to approve of this 
specific way of dealing with a criminal. 


War is a particular method of dealing with inter¬ 
national evildoers. Is a Christian justified in saving 
that he will never consent to its use and that he will 
never take any voluntary part in the waging of armed 
hostilities against another nation? The answer de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the war method and upon the 
consequences which flow from its utilization. What 
happens when, under present day conditions, a nation 
resorts to war ? 

Consider an extreme situation. Suppose that the 
United States feels obliged in self-defense to take up 
arms against Japan. Where would our armed forces 
do their fighting and what weapons would they make 
use of? In fighting in self-defense against Germany, 
American troops fought on German soil, as close to 
Berlin as they could force their way. In seeking to win 
this war of self-defense the American people consented 
to a hunger blockade of Germany which starved to 
death uncounted thousands of men, women and chil¬ 
dren. In self-defense American airmen rained death 
upon German cities. And if the United States stumbles 
into a defensive war with Japan, as much of the fight¬ 
ing as possible will be conducted on Japan’s soil. With¬ 
out doubt the United States would in that event en¬ 
deavor to blockade Japan and to maintain the policy 
of starvation as long as necessary to win the war. The 
bombing of strategic centers in Japan would surely be 
undertaken. The realities of war will be driven home 
if we remember the inflammable nature of Japanese 
cities. 

Sentimentalists in the United States would doubtless 
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object to the starving of Japanese people and the burn¬ 
ing of their homes, but they would not be able to con¬ 
trol the decision as to which weapons of war would be 
utilized. That decision would remain in the hands of 
“realists”—officers in military and naval headquarters. 
President Wilkins pleads for a sober realization of the 
incalculable power of passion and propaganda in war 
time, and I desire to join in voicing this plea. But it 
is imperative that we realize also that when a nation 
resorts to armed hostilities and believes itself to be 
fighting a life-and-death struggle in self-defense, its 
choice of weapons will surely be determined, not by 
tender-minded humanitarians, but by passion and the 
ruthless considerations of military necessity. After 
weeks and months of incessant propaganda designed to 
produce the conviction that the Japanese are monsters 
and fiends, not one American out of ten of all who have 
consented td the war in self-defense would stand up and 
protest against the blockade of Japan and the bombing 
of Japanese cities. The individual who consents to 
war must realize that in the frenzy of war time the doc¬ 
trine of necessity rules supreme. Acceptance of the 
method of war produces impotence in the effort to 
humanize the conflict. 

The Example of Jesus 

But the pacifist must meet the rejoinder that it is 
theoretically permissible to limit consent to armed ac¬ 
tion on our own soil against an invading force. A 
Christian will approach this problem with a vivid reali¬ 
zation that his own religion emerged from a similar 
historical situation. Does the Christian method of 
dealing with enemies differ in any vital respect from 
other means of defense against enemies? Surely Jesus 
thought so. “It was said to you of old, an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, you 
must love your enemies”—bless them, pray for them, 
do them' good. Is aggressive good will free to take 
up any and every weapon of destruction in dealing 
with enemies? Every Christian is obliged to face so¬ 
berly this question: If Jesus had accepted the conclu¬ 
sion of the zealots that deliverance from Roman rule 
could be achieved only by armed action on the part of 
Jewish patriots, would he have been justified in waging 
war against the invaders ? If Jesus had led his country¬ 
men to armed victory over the Romans, if he had ac¬ 
cepted the doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
could he have founded a religion of redemptive power? 
No! The significance of Jesus’ way of life is found 
not only in ends but also in means. 

Even a minimum of realism in evaluating the various 
aspects of the contemporary scene makes mandatory 
the conclusion that the United States is in no genuine 
danger of an unprovoked invasion. If Japanese armed 
forces ever land on American soil they will come as a 
consequence of a collision between the policies of the 
two nations which results in war. In that event there 
is a far higher degree of probability that our army and 
navy will invade Japan. Even if the people of the 
United States should feel obliged to take up arms in 
self-defense, victory would not bring security or justice. 
And there is an appalling possibility that such a con¬ 


flict would be transformed into a world war with cata¬ 
clysmic consequences for humanity. Surely therefore 
a Christian is justified in saying that he will never con¬ 
sent to war under any circumstances whatsoever! 

Direct and Indirect Guilt 

With President Wilkins’ warning against hasty and 
ill-considered signing of pledges I am in complete sym¬ 
pathy. For an individual to say that he will not sanc¬ 
tion any future war is to take an extremely serious step. 
No person is warranted in proclaiming this conviction 
until he has earned the right through mature delibera¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is apparent that the phrasing of a 
commitment is important. Indirect responsibility for 
war is unavoidable so long as one resides in a bellig¬ 
erent nation. Every form of useful work in war time 
aids in the waging of the war. But the declaration that 
there is no essential difference between raising potatoes 
and bombing an enemy city leads to sheer obfuscation. 
No person can dwell in an imperfect community with¬ 
out being contaminated in some degree by its evils. 
If indirect and.limited responsibility produces the same 
quality of guilt as direct and voluntary participation in 
evil, then moral judgments are rendered meaningless. 
Is a merchant who sells a rope to an individual, without 
any knowledge that it will be used by a lynching mob, 
equally guilty with the vigilante who draws the noose 
around the neck of the victim? 

Surely it is permissible for an individual to refuse to 
consent to capital punishment, although so long as it 
is perpetuated he may be unable to avoid some degree 
of indirect responsibility <for it. Surely also a Christian 
is warranted in refusing to consent to the waging of 
war, in spite of inability completely to escape its 
meshes. Likewise he is justified in saying that he will 
not take up weapons of battle and that he will not wear 
a uniform of the war system in any capacity whatso¬ 
ever. Dr. Wilkins has rendered a real service in utter^ 
ing his warning against loosely worded pledges, but he 
has not demonstrated that inability of a citizen to avoid 
indirect responsibility in war time nullifies his right to 
withhold direct and voluntary participation in the wag¬ 
ing of war. 

Pacifism—Negative and Positive 

What would happen if a substantial proportion of 
religious people could be induced to commit themselves 
to the pacifist strategy in dealing with other nations ? 
Let the fact be remembered that pacifism is both nega¬ 
tive and positive—refusal to sanction or engage in war, 
and commitment to the processes and agencies of 
peace. In spite of a widespread popular belief to the 
contrary, most pacifists recognize fully that refusal to 
engage in war constitutes only a portion of their re¬ 
sponsibility. My question is therefore: what would 
happen if large numbers of Christians should simul¬ 
taneously proclaim their determination not to sanction 
war under any circumstances and if they should re¬ 
double their efforts to bring about drastic changes in 
nationalism and in capitalism in order that coopera¬ 
tive commonwealths might strengthen and utilize in¬ 
ternational agencies of justice? What if the churches 
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should now disentagle themselves from the war system ? 

That various religious groups are already moving 
swiftly in this direction is easily demonstrable. The 
general council of Congregational and Christian 
churches, of which President Wilkins is a distinguished 
member* is on record in the official words: “The cleav¬ 
age between the way of Jesus and the system of war 
is clear. We of this council are convinced that we must 
now make this declaration, 'The church is through with 
war!’ We of this council call upon the people of the 
churches to renounce war and all its works and ways 
and to refuse to support, sanction or bless it.” Pre¬ 
cisely so! No less than sixty bishops and forty-five 
presidents of colleges and universities joined in a mani¬ 
festo which included these words: “War has always 

been bloody and brutal-. It is now an atrocity_War 

is as futile as it is barbarous. ... There is no victor.... 
All are defeated. . .. Modern war is suicide.” Surely 
it is consistent for Christians who accept the truth of 
these ringing words to sign their names to a solemn 
covenant never under any circumstances to sanction 
atrocity and mass suicide. If the churches of America 
would not only render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, but would also render unto God the things 
that are God's, they'could make it impossible for the 
United States to wage war and compel the adoption of 
a toreipi policy which tvould aid in bringing about a 
far higher degree of justice and security for all nations, 
including our own country* 


LAN CENTURY 

The churches as official institutions cannot be dis¬ 
entangled from war unless energetic minorities set the 
example. One aspect of the pacifist faith can be ex¬ 
pressed in this sequence: Governments will never aban- 

on war until the churches have withdrawn their ap¬ 
proval and support from the war system; the churches 
as institutions will never repudiate the war system until 
minorities within their ranks have led the way; there¬ 
fore, supreme importance must be attached to the task 
of increasing the number of pacifists who proclaim their 
determination never to consent to war and to show 
them faith by their works in behalf of international 
justice and friendship. 

That refusal to engage in war is regarded as treason¬ 
able is evident from the utterances of many of our 
fellow-citizens. Long ago the contemporaries of Jesus 
begged for the release of Barabbas, the patriot who in 
a rebellion killed a Roman, and howled for the cruci¬ 
fixion of the Galilean who challenged them to love the 
invading Romans. No individual is warranted in be¬ 
coming a pacifist unless he is prepared to run risks and 
accept consequences. But no person can be a true fol¬ 
lower of the Prince of Peace unless he is willing to 
take up his cross and follow on toward Calvary To 
exhibit unswerving loyalty to Jesus’ way of aggressive 
good will toward enemies and with him to refrain un- 
circumstances from hatred and slaughter is to 
reflect in the highest degree intelligence, deliberation, 
realism and creativity. 


Harlem’s God 


By Edwin 

VERYBODY in Harlem knows about Father 
Divine, but only those who have steeped them¬ 
selves in several of his “Peace Mission” meet¬ 
ings can appreciate the power and influence which this 
man wields over thousands of frenzied followers in 
many sections of the United States and in several Euro¬ 
pean centers. I had long wanted to know more about 
him than I could learn from the fragmentary accounts 
. , e newspapers and so one day I set out on my 
pilgrimage. I descended the steep precipice off the 
campus of Columbia university into Morningside park, 
and m less than two minutes I was on the fringe of New 
I ork s Harlem. I was soon directed to Father Di¬ 
vine’s headquarters on 115th street where a “banquet 
table” was spread for the “angels” of his several 
heavens” in this part of the city. One could have 
found it without a street number, for with every block 
peace” signs were increasing. Here was a “Peace 
Coal Company,” there a “Peace Restaurant,” across 
the street a Peace Radio Shop,” and farther down a 
1 eace Beauty Parlor.” It wasn’t long until I heard 
strains of rhythmic, delirious singing which I had al- 
most forgotten but which was strangely reminiscent of 
Negro revivals and outdoor “baptizings” which I had 
attended in the deep south when I was'a boy. 


T. Buehrer 

humble structure from which these strains came 
had an arched sign almost directly over the sidewalk 
with the word “Peace” across it in large letters. I 
pushed my way down the stairs and, before I knew it, 
1 was in the midst of an emotional maelstrom the like 
of which I had never seen before. “Is he here?” I in¬ 
quired. Ties,” said the person nearest me, “and isn’t 
it wonderful?” What with the excitement, the push- 
mg and milling around there was no chance to see the 
central figure m this emotional storm, so I just stood 
and listened to the clapping of hands and the stamping 
ot feet that accompanied the words: 

Keep your mind stayed on Father, 

Keep your mind stayed on Father, 

Keep your mind stayed on Father 
All the way. 

If you don’t you will lose him, 

If you don’t you will lose him, 

If you don’t you will lose him, 

And go astray. 

1 he pressure of the crowds was terrific, and the air 
so foul, hot, soggy and oppressive that I thought I 
should faint; but no one else seemed to mind. The in¬ 
tensity of the song increased with every measure until 
a grand climax of joy and delirium brought it to an 









Must America Go to War? 

By KIRBY PAGE 


T HE nations of the earth are now headed for a big 
war. To say that another world war is inevitable 
is not warranted, but to say that it is likely is to 
state a simple truth. * 

If war on a great scale breaks out in Europe or in 
Asia, will the United States inevitably be drawn into the 
conflict? Not necessarily. But the task of keeping this 
country from being dragged into a general war is more 
titanic than most Americans now realize. It is impera¬ 
tive, therefore, that we act intelligently and resolutely 
and quickly. 

Three great nations are now willing to run the risk of 
war rather than accept things-as-they-are. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan consider their present situation, eco¬ 
nomically and politically, to be intolerable and unbear¬ 
able. They are demanding a more equitable sharing of 
the world’s economic resources and are insisting upon a 
status of equality with other great powers. Before they 
will accept the status quo these "have-not” nations will 
resort to war. Evidence on this point is cumulative be¬ 
yond dispute. 

The favored nations alone have power to effect peace¬ 
ably the required economic and political changes. Italy, 
Japan, and Germany can bring about these changes only 
by resort to war. Therefore, the decision as to whether 
or not war is to come will be made by "the-have” na¬ 
tions—England, France, Russia, and the United States. 
Unless these powers are willing to make drastic changes 
by pacific means, the frustrated powers will bring down 
the pillars of our civilization upon all our heads. 

The time is short. The nations are now moving with 
appalling speed toward the brink of war. Powder mines 
are lying exposed all over the earth. A carelessly thrown 
match may cause a terrific explosion. An overt act— 
another murder of an archduke, another sinking of the 
"Maine”—might precipitate a world war. 

Out of a realization of the seriousness and imminence 
of the world crisis has come The Emergency Peace Cam¬ 
paign, a co-operative undertaking by the leaders of many 
peace societies and religious groups. Initiative was 
taken by Quakers. The Executive Director is Mr. Ray 
Newton, who is also the peace secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick acted as chairman of a group of national sponsors 
of a nation-wide series of conferences and mass meetings 
during April and May. Bishop Paul B. Kern and Dean 
Elbert Russell served as co-chairmen of a distinguished 
company of southern sponsors. Among the southern 
leaders who acted as sponsors—national, regional, and 
local—are the following: Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon, 
Bishop Frank A. Smith, Clovis G. Chappell, of Birming¬ 
ham; Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Georgian; 
President Walter Lingle, of Davidson College; President 
Frank P. Graham, of the University of North Carolina; 


E. McNeil Poteat, of Raleigh; President Hamilton Holt, 
of Rollins College. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign is endeavoring to 
accomplish three primary objectives: to inform and di¬ 
rect public opinion; to exert political pressure in behalf 
of peace legislation; and to hasten the formation of a 
powerful and resolute peace movement. 

As one means of reaching these ends six series of 
nation-wide conferences and mass meetings are pro¬ 
jected. The first series was conducted in 278 cities in 
47 states during April and May. The second series is 
scheduled for October, 1936, and the third for January, 
1937; and then in the spring, fall, and winter follow¬ 
ing. Some two hundred outstanding speakers donated 
their time in the spring series. By sending an outstand¬ 
ing team to a city every four months it is expected that 
powerful local peace movements may be established and 
strengthened. 

In January, 1937, it is hoped that conferences and 
mass meetings may be held in one thousand cities for 
the purpose of bringing political pressure to bear upon 
the newly elected Congress in behalf of peace legislation. 
One measure that will be supported is a more adequate 
neutrality policy. Everyone knows that the United 
States was pulled into the World War because of the 
collision of our policy as a neutral with the policies of 
the belligerents. And if the United States becomes in¬ 
volved in another war, the primary reason will be found 
in our policy with regard to the rights of our citizens in 
the war zone. An adequate neutrality policy must in¬ 
clude: an embargo against the sale of munitions and war 
supplies to belligerent countries by citizens of the United 
States; an embargo against loans and credits to belliger¬ 
ent governments; a drastic limitation in the volume of 
trade of any kind with belligerents countries in order to 
avoid excessive entanglements; and an official notifica¬ 
tion to American citizens that all trade and all travel in 
the war zone be undertaken at the risk of the individual 
concerned and an explicit declaration that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States will not resort to armed 
action in seeking to uphold the rights or defend the 
lives of American citizens in the war zone. 

Another legislative measure which deserves support 
deals with the lowering of tariff barriers and the pro¬ 
viding of wider access to markets for the handicapped 
nations. Support should also be given to a measure 
providing for more effective co-operation in strength¬ 
ening international agencies of justice, including en¬ 
trance by the United States into the World Court and 
into a revised League of Nations. 

It is hoped that in January from every section of this 
nation an avalanche of telegrams, letters, resolutions, 
and petitions in favor of peace legislation will convince 
Congressmen of the determi- {Continued on page 38) 
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The Spiritual Life and Message 

(Continued from page 29) 


at this point the fact that only under 
exceptional circumstances can coercion 
express a loving spirit. The method on 
which Love relies is the slower process 
of education. Impatience is strangely 
foreign to the universe in which we find 
ourselves. Gentleness appears to be our 
Father’s most inexplicable trait, but one 
that we shall do well to learn. His re¬ 
spect for our infant personalities is be¬ 
yond understanding, and yet we recog¬ 
nize it in our hope of growth. A Chris¬ 
tian community will need to reform its 
methods of maintaining law and order 
to a degree that will be nothing less 
than revolu tionary. 

By what practical steps can a state 
be Christianized? We shall think most 
clearly if we deal humbly with the com¬ 
munity in which we live as our unit 
rather than with the nation. The les¬ 
son of the two cities, with which this 
study began, seems to me to point the 
way to a solution. In a state, in a 
community, in a church, in a home there 
is no substitute for a loving Christian 
spirit. Without such a spirit there can 
be no genuine Christian leadership in 
any field. It is when the shell is sub¬ 
stituted for the' kernel, the form for the 
substance, that hypocrisy begins. He 
who dreams of a Christianized com¬ 
munity must keep close to his own 
Leader. The youthful, confident, tri¬ 
umphant, loving spirit of our Master 
must possess his disciples before they 
are fit to try to Christianize a world. 
Moreover, this tender and patient spirit 
will have to be renewed daily and hour¬ 
ly if it is to perform the miracles that 
are required in the Christianization of 
a community. Hard hearts must be 
melted. Bitter hatreds must be con¬ 
verted into friendships. 

For it is not fundamentally our ma¬ 
terial conditions that are the curse of 
any community. It is the people that 
live there—ourselves. Improvement in 
economic conditions is of spiritual im¬ 
portance but less in the interest of the 
poor themselves than of the rich who 
look complacently upon the squalor 
close to their doors. The crowding of 
a family of six into one room is de¬ 
moralizing, but it is less demoralizing 
than riches are likely to be. 

The Christian who wants to Chris¬ 
tianize his community will proceed as 
led by the Spirit. Tasks will lie all 
about him. Some of them will not stir 
him to action. Others will not let him 
rest. He will find, like Elijah, that 
there are many in the community that 
share his concerns, with whom he will 
work. He will not be supercilious in 
his choice of associates, for he is a 
Christian. "Christians are not only 
good but nice.” Methods of education 
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are as manifold and as varied as mod¬ 
ern life. All of them are for his use. 
None is more sacred than another. The 
drama and the moving picture, the radio 
and the press are agencies that can be 
used as readily for Christianizing the 
community as they can be used for de¬ 
basing it. 

We need, by way of conclusion, to 
reassure ourselves that such people as 
we are discussing do exist and have ex¬ 
isted. Suppose we remind ourselves of 
Jane Addams. Living in a slum, she 


ennobled it, not only for herself and 
her fellow-workers, but for all who 
dwelt there. A resident of a sordid and 
in many respects ugly city, she trans¬ 
formed it in spirit to an astonishing de¬ 
gree and made it beautiful within. De¬ 
spised and persecuted because of her op¬ 
position to war, she grew, as the result 
of the experience, broader in her sym¬ 
pathies and more loving. America and 
the world are different because Jane 
Addams lived. Hence the Christianiza¬ 
tion of a nation can never be called im¬ 
possible. 

—Used by permission of 
Friends Intelligencer . 
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nation of the American people to stay 
out of war. At this moment an over¬ 
whelming proportion of our fellow- 
countrymen are against our entrance 
into any war. But this was also true 
in 1916, when Woodrow Wilson was re¬ 
elected on the slogan, "He kept us out 
of war.” This sentiment must now be 
made articulate and organized and must 
find expression in adequate legislation. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign has 
established a Youth section and is pro¬ 
moting an effective program of peace 
education and peace action among young 
people. At the present moment more 
than two hundred young people are par¬ 
ticipating in peace caravans in forty 
districts in twenty-three states. After 
having been carefully selected, they 
spent a period in one of three train¬ 
ing institutes. They were then divided 
into teams of five members and located 
in a county seat for the summer. In 
this way a significant impact is being 
made upon numerous individuals 
throughout an entire country. During 
the fall and winter deputations will be 
sent out from colleges and churches 
with the gospel of peace. 

Other departments of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign are furthering the 
peace movement within the ranks of 
organized workers and farmers. 
Through a news service peace infor¬ 


mation and articles are being supplied 
to newspapers and magazines. 

If the American people really believed 
that the nations are now rushing to¬ 
ward war and that only a heroic effort 
will save the world from another ter¬ 
rible bath of blood, they would devote 
time and money to the campaign to 
keep this country out of war and to 
promote world peace. The time is short. 
We will be fortunate if we have another 
two years before a big war breaks out. 
The Emergency Peace Campaign there¬ 
fore feels justified in urging Americans 
to do their sacrificing now. During the 
World War Americans contributed vol¬ 
untarily more than eight hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars to bind* up the wounds of 
war. If they would give a fraction of 
this amount to the cause of peace, there 
is yet time to keep this country out of 
war. Men and women in enormous 
numbers dropped their regular pursuits 
in order to engage in war work. Surely 
the time has come for countless individ¬ 
uals to devote themselves to peace work 
with the same enthusiasm and sacri¬ 
ficial devotion. If we fail to prevent 
war, all high values will be jeopardized 
or destroyed. Truly war is the world’s 
most colossal social sin and crime. 
Therefore, all of us are called upon for 
a maximum effort to prevent war. 
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Lay Hold on Courage! 

By Kirby Page 


I N AN AGE of social convulsion a man must lay hold 
on courage if he is to experience the deeper satis¬ 
factions of life or to render significant service in 
creating the good society. 

Since 1914 the various peoples around the earth 
have witnessed a more cataclysmic social upheaval than 
ever occurred in any previous quarter-century of his¬ 
tory. And at this hour flashes of lightning and rever¬ 
berations of thunder sound a warning that further 
storms are sweeping upon us. Perhaps not even the 
youngest members of.this generation will live long 
enough to dwell in a tranquil society. Far more likely 
is the prospect of terrific social conflict until the end 
of their days. Fathomless depths of agony for innu¬ 
merable hosts of men lie between us and the divine com¬ 
munity on earth. 

Toward Warfare 

Insecurity is a dominant characteristic of the present 
era. At such an hour holders .of privilege and power, 
frightened at the prospect of losing their superior 
status, display increasing ruthlessness toward oppo- 
nents of the existing social order? while the victims or 
economic decay, suffering the cumulative tortures of 
frustration and privation, manifest stronger determina¬ 
tion to break the chains of their oppression. This re¬ 
bellion, in turn, strikes deeper terror into the minds of 
the rich and powerful, with the result that class con¬ 
flict moves toward devastating class warfare. 

Reliance upon armed violence accompanies insecu¬ 
rity. Owners of great properties feel justified in resort¬ 
ing to any necessary degree of armed coercion in de¬ 
fending their interests; indeed, they zealously believe 
that in so doing they are safeguarding society itself. 
The odds against the mass of workers appear so slight 
that in desperation the exploited break forth in sporadic 
acts of violence. Every such outburst is heralded to 
the world by the owning class, through its press and 
radio and screen, as proof of the righteousness of its 
holy crusade against agitators and subversive influ¬ 
ences, and serves as a justification for further repres¬ 
sive measures. But the perpetuation of unfair condi¬ 
tions through coercion deepens the convictions of an 
increasing host of victims that armed revolution offers 
the only way of escape from intolerable bondage. 

Driven Into the Struggle 

Insecurity prevails not only in domestic relations but 
in international affairs as well, with the consequence 
that a terrific race of armaments is now magnifying 
fear and hostility. Favored nations talk earnestly about 
international law and respect for treaties in their eager¬ 
ness to preserve advantages, while the handicapped 
countries punctuate their demands for a place in the 
sun by brandishing unsheathed swords. The aggres¬ 
siveness of the late comers convinces the dominant pow¬ 
ers that they have no alternative but to arm heavily in 
defense of their possessions. This procedure, in turn, 


seems to justify the trustrated in preparing ior war as 
the only means of bringing about changes deemed es¬ 
sential to national interest and prestige. 

This total situation places upon individuals who are 
unalterably opposed to violence and warfare responsi¬ 
bility for achieving a drastic transformation of the 
status quo by peaceable means. Sensitive ethical spirits 
with understanding of the preventable tragedies of the 
present moment are driven irresistibly into the struggle 
to bring about far-reaching changes in the social order. 
Only the craven can tolerate the wreckage and cruelty 
of a competitive economic system when he comprehends 
its real nature. 

But commitment to the cause of social righteousness 
places one in opposition to vested interests which profit 
from a continuation of the prevailing system and to 
nationalists who rely upon armed preparedness and 
warfare for security and privilege. In periods of ex¬ 
treme social tension, opposition to the status quo is met 
with drastic repression and persecution. The conclu¬ 
sion is therefore inescapable that members of this gen¬ 
eration whose sensitiveness and insight drive them into 
active resistance to competitive capitalism and to the 
war system must lay hold on courage if they are to 
survive relentless hostility from alarmed upholders of 
the present social order. 

A Carpenter of Galilee 

The nature of the peril confronting opponents of an 
entrenched social system may be illustrated by an ap¬ 
peal to history. Nineteen centuries ago a carpenter of 
Galilee was subjected to the excruciating pains of cru¬ 
cifixion because he sought to bring about drastic changes 
in the habits and institutions of bis contemporaries. 
Dullness, fear, passion, greed, credulity and inertia 
combined to send him to an early grave. The carpenter 
of Galilee agonizing on a cross between two thieves 
Illustrates vividly the historic fate of pioneers and 
prophets who in hours of extreme social tension en¬ 
counter insensitivity, fright, hatred, covetousness, gul¬ 
libility and indifference. Society is not only ruthless in 
dealing with threats to security by robbers from below, 
but likewise is relentless in suppressing opposition from 
prophets above. 

“The time is coming when anyone who has murdered 
one of you will suppose he is offering service to God” 

(John 16:2, Weymouth). That this warning of Jesus 
to his disciples was amply justified is evident from the 
record of the persecution they endured. Persons who 
are described as “those who turn the world upside 
down” are certain to meet bitter hostility from groups 
which desire to preserve an existing social system. 
Therefore most of the twelve apostles and of the sev¬ 
enty disciples met violent death. For three centuries 
the early Christian church passed through wave after 
wave of terrible persecution. The Roman cult of the 
state demanded worship of the emperor and meted out 
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death to persons who refused to burn incense at his 
altar. Unwillingness to make this patriotic gesture 
was considered treason and dealt with accordingly. A 
faint parallel is furnished by the attitude of enraged 
patriots in wartime toward groups of individuals who 
persist in refusing to salute the flag. The totalitarian¬ 
ism of Christianity has often brought its followers into 
conflict with the totalitarian state. 

Heresy as Revolution 

Time and again minority groups of Christians have 
.been subjected to ruthless persecution from upholders 
of the status quo. "Every heretical doctrine," wrote 
the great historian Dollinger, "which arose in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages had explicitly or implicitly a revolutionary 
character, that is, in the measure that it attained to a 
commanding position it threatened to dissolve the exist¬ 
ing political order and to effect a political or social 
transformation. These Gnostic sects, the Cathari and 
the Albigenses, which specially provoked the harsh 
and ruthless legislation, and had to be put down in a 
series of bloody struggles, were the socialists and com¬ 
munists of that time.” 

At the present hour no religious group stands higher 
in public esteem than the Quakers, yet their spiritual 
fathers were subjected to every manner of indignity 
and cruelty. George Fox was arrested and brought be¬ 
fore courts sixty times and served eight terms in prison. 
In every age it has been dangerous to fall below or to 
rise high above contemporary standards and practices. 
Nevertheless sensitivity and insight have again and 
again driven minority groups into rebellion against pre¬ 
vailing iniquities. It is thus obvious that courage has 
been a prerequisite of pioneering. 

The Universal Demand for Sacrifice 

High religion has often been considered visionary 
and Utopian because of its demand for self-sacrifice. 
A moment’s reflection, however, brings to mind the 
fact that numerous other ways of life make this same 
demand. Nationalism, fascism and communism all call 
for undivided loyalty and utter devotion. Subordina¬ 
tion of the comfort and safety of the individual to the 
welfare of the groups is assumed without question by 
all the rivals of religion. 

Nationalism demands that in hours of crisis a citizen 
be prepared to sacrifice everything for the state. In 
wartime a patriot must be willing to give up position 
and income; he must be ready to experience long sep¬ 
aration from wife and children; he must be willing to 
endure extreme discomfort and privation and to run 
the risk of losing limb or life itself. All this is not con¬ 
sidered visionary and Utopian but is looked upon as the 
essence of the patriotism which is expected of every 
loyal citizen. And this expectation is justified in fact 
because millions of ordinary men and women do re¬ 
spond courageously and sacrificially. 

Fascism also demands courage and sacrificial devo¬ 
tion; not only demands but secures these responses 
from multitudes of individuals. Mussolini and Hitler 
rule partly by terror and pardy by enthusiastic allegi¬ 
ance of their followers. Youth especially is attracted 
by the challenge to lay everything on the altar of the 


state. The degree to which the individual is subordi¬ 
nated to the state under fascism appears incredible and 
monstrous to persons who have been nurtured on the 
doctrines of democracy. Personal freedom, personal 
comfort, personal safety must all be sacrificed at the 
command of the dictator. Body and soul are at the 
mercy of the leader. 

Communism likewise demands absolute allegiance. 
Nothing whatever must be allowed to stand between 
the loyal communist and devotion to the cause. Im¬ 
prisonment, exile and execution hung like Damoclean 
steel over the heads of the early bolsheviks. One of 
the tests of fitness for high office in the first days of the 
soviet regime was found in the candidate’s record of 
sufferings in the struggle for freedom. Lenin, Stalin, 
Trotsky and many other outstanding leaders spent long 
years in prison and in exile, and frequently were sub¬ 
jected to extreme privation and suffering. The daring 
and devotion of Russian revolutionaries has rarely been 
equalled in history. 

A Commonplace Virtue 

Few generations have ever been called upon for 
heavier sacrifices than those demanded of the present- 
day youth of Russia. Young men and women under 
25 years of age in that land have never known comfort 
and plenty. Millions of them with passionate zeal have 
thrown themselves into the struggle to build a new so¬ 
ciety, while multitudes of others have been goaded 
forward by hunger and dictatorship. The price paid 
for the success of the first five year plan was terrific 
beyond exaggeration. The weight of burdens placed 
upon human muscles, the pangs of the human stomach, 
and the twitching of human nerves cannot be compre¬ 
hended by most readers of these words. 

Mature reflection drives home the conclusion that 
there is no reason to be astonished at the bravery and 
fidelity called forth by nationalism, fascism and com¬ 
munism, because even in peace-time entire professions 
of men and women constantly imperil their own lives 
in serving the community. The adage that self-preser¬ 
vation is the first law of life was long ago revealed to 
be without foundation by innumerable doctors, nurses, 
fireman, policemen, life-guards, explorers, scientists, 
missionaries, prophets and martyrs. 

Courage is not only one of the indispensable virtues, 
it is also one of the most commonplace. Yet in America 
today the assumption prevails widely that it is visionary 
and Utopian to expect religious people to follow their 
deepest convictions at the cost of position, comfort and 
safety. Indeed we are confronted with an amazing 
paradox: while a Christian physician is expected to run 
deadly risks in following his profession, he is regarded 
as queer if he takes a chance of losing clients by radical 
activities in behalf of a new social order under the com¬ 
pulsion of ethical sensitiveness. The man who in war¬ 
time is applauded for heroism in battle is later likely to 
be hounded from his position if he stands resolutely 
against competitive capitalism and the war system of 
national defense. Courage in behalf of the status quo 
in one sector is taken for granted, while bravery on the 
part of an innovator opposing it in another is derided 
as contrary to human nature! 
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High religion is now engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with nationalism and fascism. And even com¬ 
munism in Russia is attempting to destroy utterly all 
recognized forms of religion. Secularism is another 
mortal foe of religion. At this moment organized re¬ 
ligion is reeling under repeated blows from many di¬ 
rections. That the churches are losing ground is at¬ 
tested by numerous alarmed witnesses. 

Now the malady which is afflicting organized reli¬ 
gion in our time is complex, but surely no thoughtful 
observer will deny that lack of courage on the part of 
most religious people in following what they know to 
be the mandates of their faith is responsible for much 
of the barrenness and impotence of the churches. Every 
Christian realizes that he is supposed to follow the way 
of the cross. To the degree that he has insight into 
the true nature of a 'competitive economic order and 
the war system, he is obliged by the character of his 
religion to throw himself against their inherent iniqui¬ 
ties. Age-old experience makes clear, however, that 
vigorous opposition to the status quo calls forth ruth¬ 
less persecution, and that in hours of social convulsion 
even death itself may be the penalty for drastic innova¬ 
tion. The present crisis calls for courageous loyalty 
on the part of Christians at least equal to that displayed 


by nationalists, fascists and communists. Timid Chris¬ 
tians will never be able to overcome their courageous 
foes. 

“The time is coming when any one who has mur¬ 
dered one of you will suppose he is offering service to 
God.” In such an age as this we are now living. Yet 
the evidence is cumulatively overwhelming that con¬ 
tinued clinging to the existing social order will carry 
us over Niagara into the rapids of world warfare, 
tyranny and chaos. On either side of the straight and 
narrow way we are threatened with a dizzy precipice. 
To attempt to preserve vested interests by repression 
and fascist dictatorship is merely to hasten the hour of 
doom; while in the United States an effort to create a 
new society by armed revolution and proletarian dicta¬ 
torship accelerates the downward pace through civil 
war to disintegration and chaos. Only one pathway 
leads upward to the city of God; radical transforma¬ 
tion of the present social order by pacific means. “Go 
in at the narrow gate. For the road that leads to de¬ 
struction is broad and spacious, and there are many 
who go in by it. But the gate is narrow and the road 
is hard that leads to life, and there are few that find 
it.” No man can travel this way unless he lays hold on 
courageous loyalty. 


Can There Be Peace in Palestine? 

By Albert Viton 


Jerusalem f July 22. 

A LMOST twelve weeks have passed since I re- 
r\ ported to the readers of The Christian Century 
on the present revolt in Palestine. The revolt is 
still in full swing. The end is not yet in sight. On the 
contrary, with every day that passes it gains in momen¬ 
tum; its base among the Arab population expands; the 
doubtful, the passive, the disinterested are drawn into 
the current. The situation today is far more serious 
than it was even last week. 

Perhaps the most important development since I 
wrote has been that the fellaheen , the peasants, have 
entered the struggle, and by entering have given it an 
altogether new turn. In the beginning, when the city 
and town Arabs dominated the movement, it was di¬ 
rected primarily against the Jews. Today it is no longer 
that. It is directed first and foremost against the Brit¬ 
ish. Whether the cause be an instinctive awareness that 
the imperialist power, Britain, is the real source of 
their grievances, or a primitive hatred of the infidel 
foreigner, is debatable. But it is not debatable that it is 
against Britain that the brunt of the attack is now di¬ 
rected. 

Two weeks ago a British correspondent and I took 
our lives in our hands and went down to Nablus. Four 
young fellows stopped our car as soon as we entered the 
town and jumped on the running board. “What do you 
want?” they asked menacingly. I produced a pass from 
the Jerusalem strike committee. They changed imme¬ 


diately and began telling us of their latest battle with 
the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders and how they 
had killed many of them—sixty, they said with oriental 
exaggeration. 

“But why do you fight the soldiers?” I asked. “The 
Supreme Arab committee in Jerusalem has said that 
first of all you should not use violence, and, second, you 
have nothing against the British.” 

( Tuzz,”—to the devil—“with those British slaves,” 
they exclaimed in one chorus; “we are the supreme 
committee, we who go to the hills.” 

And, in fact, most of the attacks during the last few 
weeks have been directed against the British; often 
even against their Arab allies. Police and military 
posts, patrols, soldiers’ camps are now attacked; rail¬ 
roads are damaged; telephones are cut down. 

Constant Violence 

Not a day passes without its acts of violence; crops 
destroyed here, groves uprooted there. Bombs still 
explode on every side, and battles between the soldiers 
and rebels occur day and night. Last night a regular 
battle took place somewhere in Jerusalem, the soldiers 
replying with one-pounders. Nobody knows the total 
number of Arab dead, but I believe that 250 is not an 
exaggeration, and probably three times that many have 
been wounded. 

All this in spite of the presence of 15,000 soldiers in 
the country. Day and night they rush in their rapid, 
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possess. We don’t want to fight—you have the upper 
hand and we stand to lose heavily, but we would rather 
risk our lives in order to find something for our chil¬ 
dren than be forever imprisoned in such a system as we 
discover this to be.” 

There is, of course, much more to be said—volumes 


are being written to. make the case for both sides—but 
when the choice comes it will be on the basis of some 
such simple alternative as has been presented above. 
If we are going to be called—indeed, if we are called 
now—to take a stand, we, the conscientious objectors 
of 1936 had better be prepared. 


Peace-Pledged Patriotism 

By Kirby Page 


C OMPLACENCY and despair are comrades in 
the service of Mars. The citizen who glibly as¬ 
sumes that there is only slight possibility that 
this country will soon take up arms and the one who 
tears his hair io consternation because war is inevitable 
are alike increasing the danger that the United States 
will become a belligerent. The truest patriot at this 
hour of crisis is the person who recognizes the extreme 
gravity of the international situation and who there¬ 
fore is exerting every atom of his energy in helping to 
preserve the peace. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the nations 
are now rushing insanely toward the holocaust The 
trend may easily be observed by comparing the state of 
international politics at this moment with the situation 
in 1925 or 1930. Beyond possibility of doubt the 
threat of war has become more alarming. Moreover, 
the immediate outcome of the situation in Europe and 
in the far east is not going to be determined pri¬ 
marily by the United States. To a substantial degree 
the American people are now helpless to prevent a 
European or an Asiatic war. 

Can America Stay Out? 

Will this country be able to stay out of a world war 
if and when it breaks out? Yes possibly! No probably! 
Because the price to be paid is so stupendous that the 
American people are not likely to pay it. The shorter 
a European or an Asiatic war the greater likelihood 
that America will stay out. If, however, the conflict is 
prolonged, the odds become heavier against our abil¬ 
ity to keep from being pulled into the whirlpool. 

The minimum conditions for American abstention 
may be stated simply. Through appropriate congres¬ 
sional action the following measures must be included 
in the law of the land: First, citizens of the United 
States must be forbidden to sell munitions and war 
supplies, liberally defined, to belligerents. Second, they 
must not be allowed to make loans or advance credits 
for any purpose to warring governments or to citizens 
of these lands. Third, they must be prevented from 
increasing the total national trade with any country, 
even in non-contraband commodities, beyond a fixed 
quota derived by averaging exports over a five year 
period. Fourth, they must be prohibited from travel¬ 
ing on vessels of belligerent nations. Fifth, they must 
be warned that if they ship any commodities into the 
war zone or travel in the war zone they do so at their 
own risk and that their government assumes no obliga¬ 


tion whatever to resort to armed hostilities in the event 
that their property is destroyed or their lives are lost. 
That is to say, American citizens must not be allowed 
to become deeply involved financially in the outcome 
of a foreign war, or to create situations whereby their 
government may be called upon for armed action. 

The Price of Neutrality 

At this moment a great majority of the American 
people are probably willing to commit themselves to 
this drastic policy, and it is of the utmost importance 
that congress be besieged with demands for compre¬ 
hensive legislation along these lines. But it is also true 
that only a tiny fraction of our fellow-citizens realize 
the stupendous difficulty of enforcing these measures 
in wartime. Consider two commodities as illustrations 
of what is involved: wheat and cotton. If armed hos¬ 
tilities break out prices will mount rapidly, perhaps 
again as high as $3.35 per bushel for wheat and 32 
cents per pound for cotton. Even at top figures the 
demand will be insatiable and American farmers will 
be presented with an opportunity to make up for long 
lean years of depression and tragedy. 

If wheat and cotton are included in the list of war 
supplies which cannot be sold to belligerents, molten 
lava will pour down the aisles of congress as patriots 
boil over with indignation and passion. Even if wheat 
and cotton are not included in the category of pro¬ 
scribed shipments and farmers are permitted to sell 
but are warned that they do so at their own risk, an 
explosive situation is certain to arise. During a period 
of prolonged blockade, American cargoes are sure to 
be plunged to fathomless depths in the sea. As the 
losses to exporters soar and as the number of Ameri¬ 
cans murdered on the ocean increases, mass pressure 
on congress will be exerted in a holy crusade for the 
protection of American property and lives and honor. 

A n Informed Public Needed 

Multiply wheat and cotton by steel and coal and 
pork and scores of other basic commodities and a faint 
realization of the magnitude of the problem will dawn. 
In the present mood of the American people it will 
doubtless be possible to secure a comprehensive neu¬ 
trality measure. The problem is to enforce it during 
the hysteria and madness of wartime. 

If a prolonged war on a vast scale is waged in Eu¬ 
rope or in Asia, the United States cannot keep out un¬ 
less it adheres strictly to a comprehensive policy of 
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neutrality. And the likelihood that this will be done 
may be measured in direct ratio to the strength of the 
realistic and resolute peace movement which has been 
created in the meantime* Unless a substantial minority 
ot the American people can be awakened, informed 
and organized for effective action in the hour of crisis, 
there is little possibility of keeping this nation out of 
war. 

An asset of immeasurable value it at hand in the 
deep conviction which prevails generally throughout 
the United States that this country should stay out of 
war* If this desire can be made articulate and related 
to an effective program of political action, and if it 
can be organized in a permanent form, there is a 
chance that this country may avoid entanglement in a 
general war. But the time is short and the task is 
formidable* 

tor this reason the Emergency Peace campaign has 
been brought into existence* Through an extensive 
campaign this coalition of peace workers is seeking to 
awaken American people to the imminent peril of war, 
to create understanding of the issues involved, to exert 
pressures in behalf of peace legislation, and to organize 
a powerful minority of men and women who will de¬ 
late themselves resolutely to the task of strengthening 
the international mind and heart and who will refuse 
to be stampeded into the madness that is war* 

Emergency Peace Campaign 

The organization of a powerful war resisters' move* 
ment is essential if the United States is to be kept out 
of war, A million men and women compactly bound 
together in resolute determination to keep the peace 
and to refuse war service could exercise national in¬ 
fluence utterly out of proportion to their number. All 
government policies are decided by minorities since 
the mass is inert and inarticulate. For this reason an 
organized minority of war resisters might turn the 
scale at the crucial hour w r hcn the government is de¬ 
ciding whether or not to take up arms. Moreover, 
such a body of citizens could help enormously in carry¬ 
ing forward the required program of education and in 
exerting political pressure. 

Large numbers of men and women are reaching the 
conclusion that they cannot sanction or engage in any 
future war because of its futility and savagery. Many 
religious people are pointing out that even when par¬ 
ticipation in war is called defensive action, the required 
practices are utterly barbaric. Consider a defensive 
war on the part of the United States against lapan. 
Where would the conflict be waged if the American 
government had power to decide? Not in California 
or in Washington or In Oregon, but as close to Tokyo 
as possible. In our defensive war against Germany we 
sent troops across the ocean and attempted to reach 
Berlin. 

What weapons would be used in defensive action 
against Japan? The blockade? Certainly! The block¬ 
ade is hoary with respectability. We joined the allies 
m a blockade which tried to strangle Germany and did 
not relinquish this death-grasp until six months after 
the armistice was signed. Would American airmen 
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bomb Japanese cities if possible? Surely! Would we 
use poison gas and incendiary bombs? If not, why are 
we wasting money by maintaining a chemical warfare 
division of the United States army? American aviators 
i 0l ™ ? German cities and there is no reason what- 
c\ er to doubt that in waging defensive warfare against 
Japan flame and fume would if possible be rained on 
I okahama and Osaka. 

What Is ‘Defense’? 

On the floor of congress, Representative Colonel 
Charles I. Faddis unwittingly emphasized this truth 
w * he said: “A very dangerous opinion regarding 
national defense is growing up in this country. Many 
lave the idea that our armed forces should never leave 
our shores or waters to fight. ... No plan of national 
defense could be more dangerous_Wars have al¬ 

ways been won in the territory of the enemy and can 
be won in no other manner. ... If we must fight, let 
us have the destruction in the land of the enemy, not in 
our land.” 3 

This therefore is the question which the citizen de¬ 
voted to peace must face: in seeking to defend my 
country, shall I take part in the wholesale massacre of 
men, women, and children whose conduct is no more 
reprehensible than that of the majority of my own 
countrymen? To reconcile such action with the teach¬ 
ing and example of Jesus is for many of us utterly im¬ 
possible and we are thus obliged to choose between the 
way of Christ and the way of war. So this campaign 
is listing the pledges of those who say: We will never 
approve of or participate in any war. 

Only to Repel Invasion 

A single reservation is being made by many indi¬ 
viduals in determining their attitude toward war. They 
are unwilling to approve of or to participate in war on 
foreign soil, but feel obliged to support the armed re¬ 
pelling of an actual invader of American soil. Prob- 
ably a majority of American citizens at this moment 
are willing to say that they would refuse to sanction or 
engage m war in a foreign land. This fact should be 
recognized as one of the powerful assets of the move¬ 
ment to keep the United States out of war. If the 
multitudes who feel this way could be made articulate, 
they could turn the tide against war. It is of the utmost 
importance therefore that a nation-wide effort be made 
to persuade men and women in all walks of life to 
declare their determination not to approve or to par¬ 
ticipate in any war, or at least in any war except to 
repel invasion. 

The Emergency Peace campaign is now promoting 
a national enrolment of persons who are Yvilling to 
sign one alternative or the other of the following dec¬ 
laration : 

I agree to take part in peace education and peace action 
directed toward the removal of the causes of war and the 

strengthening of pacific means of settling international contro- 
versies. 

And as a further means of helping to prevent war, in com¬ 
pany with many other individuals in all sections of the nation: 

/ . , r i i [Check A or B] 

{A) 1 hereby record my mature and resolute determination 
never to approve of or participate in any war, except 
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to repel an unprovoked armed invasion of continental 

United States by a foreign foe. 

(B) I hereby record my mature and resolute determination 
never to approve of or participate in any war. 

This national enrolment is being sponsored by a dis¬ 
tinguished company of churchmen. Ever} rea er o 
these words can participate in this national enrolment 
and can widen Its effectiveness. The Emergency Peace 
campaign is prepared to send free as many copies or 
the enrolment card as a person can use to gooc a 
vantage. An interested individual may secure a dozen 
or a '"hundred or a thousand copies for circulation 
among the members of churches, students of colleges 
or high schools, members of labor unions, farmers or¬ 
ganizations, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, etc. U-opies 
may be obtained free for distribution among friends 
at the office or in the shop. It is especially desirable 
that they be passed around at meetings of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and other veteran’s associations, since many 
of these men are now determined not to support a 

foreign war. . 

Groups of concerned persons may make a systematic 
covering of residents in a given block or section of a 
city. Selected mailing lists may also be utilized in an 
endeavor to secure signatures by correspondence. An 
effective device is to have several influential citizens 
jointly sign an appeal for signatures. The declaration 


itself may be printed in various publications with the 
suggestion that signatures be sent in. 

Against Heavy Odds 

Only those persons with superficial insight into the 
present world situation can be optimistic about the 
possibility of preventing war. The odds are heavily 
against us. Inaction and feeble efforts will not save us. 
Two courses of action are open—we may fold our 
hands in despair, or we may throw ourselves resolutely 
and courageously into the struggle to awaken, educate 
and organize a substantial minority of the American 
people. If we can build a peace movement with sutfi- 
cient depth and breadth, we will be able to keep the 
United States out of war and make a worthy contribu¬ 
tion to the preservation of world peace. 

The national enrolment of peace workers probably 
offers the most effective device for sounding the alarm, 
carrying forward a campaign of education, and or¬ 
ganizing for peace. Let the concerned reader, there¬ 
fore send at once to the Emergency Peace Campaign, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, for any number 
of enrolment cards and without delay circulate them 
systematically among friends and members of various 
societies. No exemptions and no furloughs are permis¬ 
sible at this crucial hour! 


BOOKS 


An Omnibus of Psychiatry 

Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. S. Sod- 

ler. C. V . JJ dosby Company, Si . Louts, $lU*uU* 

O NE DOES NOT start to turn the pages °f Dr ‘ ^ adl ^ 
most recent book until he has found a sol ’ d J C f °^ 
enormous volume, with its over twelve:hundred 
when he does begin to turn the pages, his eye catches " cf e ™ 
to an enormous number of matters and persons whom the au 
thor connects directly or indirectly with his Theory and Pra 
tice of Psychiatry.” Exploring attention locates here a short 
exposition of the philosophy of Nietzsche and there a brief sec¬ 
tion on identical twins, here Meyer’s classification o E mental dis¬ 
orders and there an explanation of clairvoyance, here the de¬ 
tailed account of the exhaustive routine examination given by 
the author to his patients, there a discussion of the harm done 
children through fairy tales and through toys made t0 
semble real objects; here two pages of Bible verses found he P 
ful in dealing with over-anxious patients, and there a short 
chapter on involution melancholia. The attempted scope of the 
volume is prodigious. This is well-illustrated by the two hun¬ 
dred pages of Part II, "Personality Problems, which starts 
with a defining of personality, its classifications, and its sorts 
and techniques of maladjustment, and then proceeds to trace 
the individual through life from the nursery to full maturity 
discussing development, types, problems and treatment. 

The book is directed, according to the author s statement, t 
the aim of awakening the general practitioner in medicine to the 
need of a vast number of non-institution ah zed patients for 
psychiatric service, and of "supplying a helpful backgrmind o 
those wishing to become proficient in this field. But th*« w a 
second group whom the author has “also in mind, sociologists, 


psychologists and other trained men and women. Further, he 
is “not altogether sure that even religious teachers, clergymen, 
priests and rabbis, together with trained nurses, might not be¬ 
come helpful channels ... if they were better instructed . . - 
how more intelligently to cooperate with the psychiatrist 

The author purposes to set forth “the ‘common-sense meth¬ 
ods of study and practice which the rank and file of the profes¬ 
sion are well qualified to undertake if they are once delivered 
from the * mystifications 1 of the multifarious teachings o t e 
conflicting specialized schools of psychiatry. 

This last statement may explain the genially expansive and 
chatty, yet disorganized, style of much of the writing. This 
style may be an effort toward simplification, but one gets the 
impression rather continuously that, once the larger headings 
had been chosen, the material had been set down pretty much 
in the order it happened into the mind of the writer. The mam 
divisions of the book are clear enough: Theory of Psychiatry, 
Personality Problems, the Neuroses, the Psychoses, and 
Therapeutics. But there is no consistent plan for presenting 
the material under the lesser headings. This requires more of 
the reader who approaches as a student than most will care to 
give. 

More disturbing still to the person with background in this 
field will be many statements which are made. Two brief quo¬ 
tations will illustrate the type of these. “Every adolescent 
youth is compelled to make his way through a psychic jungle 
which has come down to him as a biologic inheritance from 
his primitive ancestors.” “Reasoning is more related to dream¬ 
ing (than temperament). ... The chief function of reasoning 
is to justify our impulsive drives by means of these illusions 
which we crave to call arguments—and that is simply rationali- 
zation.” 
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every economist knows that the destruction of life and 
property must be paid for by humanity in toil and sacri¬ 
fice. 

Slogans and Realities 

I have always been and I am still an optimist. I be¬ 
lieve that better days will come; that honesty in govern¬ 
ment will regain its foothold; that civilization will re¬ 
cover ; and that men, women and children will some day 
be relieved from the struggle and will have the necessi¬ 
ties, the comforts and even some of the luxuries of life. 
But before that day comes, we must continue in our 
struggle and in our sacrifices, with earnestness and with 
hope. 

We went to war to end militarism and there is more 
militarism today than ever before. 


We went to war to make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy, and there is less democracy today than ever be¬ 
fore. 

We went to war to dethrone autocracy and special 
privilege, and they thrive everywhere throughout the 
world today. 

We went to war to win the friendship of the world, 
and other nations hate us today. 

We went to war to purify the soul of America, and 
instead we only drugged it. 

We went to war to awaken the American people to 
the idealistic concepts of liberty, justice and fraternity, 
and instead we awakened them only to the mad pursuit 
of money. 

All this, and more, the war brought us. It is our 
harvest from what we sowed. 


1917—Then and Now—1937 

By Kirby Page 


‘«Tfc MANY happy manifestations multiply about us 
of a growing cordiality and sense of commu- 
nity of interest among the nations, foreshad¬ 
owing an age of settled peace and good will.” Thus 
President Wilson reported to Congress in his first an¬ 
nual message in December, 1913. Eight months before 
the World War broke out! 

President Taft published an important article in No¬ 
vember 1911, under the title, “The Dawn of World 
Peace.” Dr. David Starr Jordan, the grand old man 
of the peace movement, wrote in 1913: “What shall 
we say of the great war of Europe, ever threatening, 
ever impending, and which never comes ? We shall say 
that it will never come. Humanly speaking, it is im¬ 
possible.” 

Incredible—But True! 

Walter Hines Page, American ambassador in Lon¬ 
don, so little discerned the signs of the times that at the 
end of December 1913 he wrote to President Wilson 
deploring the lack of opportunity to do definite con¬ 
structive work in improving international relations. 
Three days before the assassination of the heir to the 
Austrian throne, Colonel House reported to the Presi¬ 
dent that, as a result of his recent conferences, “a long 
stride has been made in the direction of international 
amity.” Upon Colonel House the shot at Sarajevo cre¬ 
ated “no more audible effect than a tenor solo in a 
boiler shop.” Ambassador Whitlock confessed igno¬ 
rance as to the whereabouts of Sarajevo: “I had not 
the least idea where it was in this world, if it was in this 
world.” “Incredible !” was the exclamation of Wood- 
row Wilson upon hearing that war had been declared. 

Only one advance warning came to the state depart¬ 
ment from any of its representatives scattered through¬ 
out Europe before headlines screamed the imminence 
of war. On July 13 the American vice-consul in Buda¬ 
pest reported that “hostilities will begin soon after the 


crops are harvested.” But he attached so little signifi¬ 
cance to his own report that he forwarded it by mail in 
order to save the cost of a cablegram! 

In contrast to this 1914 unawareness of hovering 
cataclysm is the present expectancy that a great war 
may break out any day. In the press, over the air, 
through newsreels, and from the platform come never- 
ending warnings that the nations are again headed for 
Armageddon. Indeed, so far has this generation moved 
from complacency about world peace that a fatalistic 
attitude that another world war is inevitable is preva¬ 
lent in many quarters. 

A Superficial Peace Movement 

Complacency was accompanied by superficiality in 
the pre-war peace movement. The ancient sentiment 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson that “peace is our pas¬ 
sion” dominated the American mind. Almost universal 
was the idea that the people of the United States are 
unwarlike, in contrast to the Europeans who are belli¬ 
cose and militaristic. John Sharp Williams, senator 
from Mississippi, was merely voicing the feelings of 
his countrymen when he exclaimed that he was “mad 
all over, down to the very bottom of my shoes, and 
somewhat sick and irritable, too, at this outbreak of 
senseless war, setting all Europe aflame.” 

Few Americans had insight into the complex nature 
of the modern world. The relationship of economics to 
politics had dawned upon only a handful of radicals. 
The outbreak of the European war was attributed to 
“autocracy” and “militarism." Little attention was 
paid to the struggle for raw materials, markets and 
fields of investment. That high tariffs are a dynamic 
factor in producing war, and that congestion of wealth 
within a country quickens the pace of imperialism and 
militarism—these facts had escaped notice alike by 
most high officials and by ordinary citizens. To say 
that patriotism is a potent factor in causing war was 
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to utter words of treason, so little was the meaning of 
modern nationalism understood. 

The Bryan Treaties 

The necessity of creating effective world agencies of 
justice was recognized by only a handful of interna¬ 
tionalists” who were looked upon as cranks if not as 
traitors. Arbitration was the watchword of the. peace 
movement. But the numerous arbitration treaties en¬ 
tered into by the United States were rendered prac¬ 
tically useless by excepting from their provisions all 
matters affecting national honor, vital interests anc i 
rights of third parties.. President Taft created a sen¬ 
sation by professing willingness to.include uitun e 
scope of arbitration questions affecting national honor. 
The best that could be accomplished in those years 
were y the cooling off” treaties negotiated by Secretary 
Bryan with the provision that signatories would no 
resort to arms for one year during which a commission 
of inquiry would make a report. The Hague tn una 
afforded a panel of arbitrators for countries desiring 
their services T but the nations had failed to esta is l 
permanent court of international justice, partly because 
they were unable to devise a method of selecting judges 
that was mutually satisfactory. Elihu Root, thus de¬ 
scribed the situation: “In this country international aw 
was regarded as a rather antiquated branch of useless 
learning, diplomacy as a foolish mystery and the for- 
eign service as a superfluous expense. , 

'Unaware of the ominous threat of war and super¬ 
ficial in judgment concerning cause and cure, Amer¬ 
icans in general were vociferous in demanding tha our 
“rights”' be observed by other nations. When e 
storm broke in Europe it was taken for granted y 
Americans that our rights as a neutral must be uphe: . 
To permit our rights to be whittled down would not 
only bring financial loss but would also tarnish national 

honor. 

The Traffic in Arms 

In the proclamation of neutrality issued on August 4, 
1914, which “was taken as a matter of course without 
discussion,” It was stated that “all persons may awful y 
and without restriction. ... manufacture and sell within 
the United States arms and munitions of war. p>ever 
for a moment was President Wilson willing to abridge 
in the slightest degree this right of Americans to sell 
arms. In his memoirs Secretary Lansing included a 
chapter in which he defended with moral considera¬ 
tions” the traffic in arms. His reasons were summarized 
in a quotation from a famous note sent to the Austrian 
government: “The principles of international law, the 
practice of nations, the national safety of the United 
States and other nations without great military estab¬ 
lishments, the prevention of increased armies and 
navies, the adoption of peaceful methods for the ad¬ 
justment of international differences, and, finally, neu¬ 
trality itself are opposed to the prohibition by a neutra 
nation of the exportation of arms, ammuni tion or other 
munitions of war to belligerent powers during the prog¬ 
ress of the war.” President Wilson s biographer tells 
us that “the protests of pacifists and humanitarians re¬ 


garding the trade in munitions were ignored or ac¬ 
knowledged perfunctorily.” 

There is much cumulative evidence that President 
Wilson was obsessed with the idea that American 
rights must be maintained even if this insistence dragge 
us into war. This conviction is set forth in a letter to 
Senator Stone: “. . . if the clear rights of American 
citizens should ever unhappily be abridged or denied 
... we should, it seems to me, have m honor no choice 
as to what our own course should be. . . .We covet 
peace and shall preserve it at any cost but the loss of 
honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights 
for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them 
would be a deep humiliation indeed. In discussing 
the popular demand for firmness in upholding Ameri¬ 
can rights and the even more popular demand that he 
keep America out of war, the President in Milwaukee 
said: “... there may at any moment come a time when 
I cannot preserve both the honor and the peace o t e 
United States. Do not exact of me an impossible and 
contradictory thing.” This basic idea was put bluntly 
in a note from the secretary of state to die American 
ambassador in Berlin: “No matter what England does 
to Germany or Germany to England, our rights are 
unaltered and we cannot abate them in the least. 
These words merely voiced patriotic sentiment throug - 
out the nation. 

Policy Reversed Today 

The action of the United States Senate twenty years 
later in passing the Pittman bill would have been re¬ 
garded by that generation as shamefully dishonorable 
and a base betrayal of patriotism. For on March 3 
1937, with only six dissenting votes recorded, the Sen 
passed a bill which completely reversed the wartime 
policy with regard to the traffic in arms and made other 
drastic changes. Only Senator Borah, Senator^ Johnson 
and four colleagues went on record against this reversal 
of policy I Senator Lee of Oklahoma in supporting the 
new policy quoted a famous epitaph: Here lies t 
man lay, he died defending his right of way. 

The extreme importance of the personal attitudes o 
both high officials is made vividly clear by an examina¬ 
tion of the relevant documents. The four individuals 
who acted as President Wilson’s closest advisers were 
all strongly pro-British and ant,-German inifeehng^ 
Colonel House, Secretary Lansing, Ambassador Page 
and Ambassador Gerard. The result was that British 
infractions of American rights were not regarded with 
the same resentment and abhorrence as were German 
violations. The Allied blockade produced far more 
suffering and caused many more deaths of women a 
children in Germany than were caused by German sub¬ 
marine warfare. But fatalities from blockade did 
not produce more than a tiny fraction of the revision 
that was caused by submarine warfare. If Germ } 
had succeeded in starving the British and the l 

had retaliated with unrestricted submarine warfare the 

feelings of high American officials would have been 
vastlv different 

Before the end of the first year of the war Secretary 
Lansing had written down his conviction that the United 
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States should enter the 
conflict “in case it becomes 
evident that Germany will 
be the victor. A triumph 
for German imperialism 
must not be. ” Twelve 
months later he wrote : “I 
only hope that the Presi¬ 
dent will adopt the true 
policy, which is, ‘Join the 
Allies as soon as possible 
and crush down the Ger¬ 
man autocrats.' If he 
takes drastic measures 
against Great Britain, he 
will never be forgiven.” 

No person was more 
acutely aware than Secre¬ 
tary Lansing that Great 
Britain was engaged in 
wholesale violations of 
American rights. “Under 
the accepted rules of in¬ 
ternational law these de¬ 
tentions and seizures were 
illegal and indefensible,” 
he wrote, “as were the 
lists of contraband is¬ 
sued from time to time 
by the British govern¬ 
ment. . . . Many more 
Americans were directly 
affected by these British 
practices than were af¬ 
fected by the activities of 
German submarines.” 

Nevertheless, as secre¬ 
tary of state of a neutral 
nation, Mr. Lansing 
wrote: “Sympathetic as I 
felt toward the Allies and 
convinced that we would 
in the end join with them 

against the autocratic governments of the Central 
Powers, I saw with apprehension the tide of resent¬ 
ment against Great Britain rising higher and 
higher in this country. ... I did all that I could to pro¬ 
long the disputes by preparing, or having prepared, 
long and detailed replies, and introducing technical and 
controversial matters in the hope that before the ex¬ 
tended interchange of arguments came to an end some¬ 
thing would happen to change the current of American 
public opinion or to make the American people per¬ 
ceive that German absolutism was a menace to their 
liberties and to democratic institutions everywhere. .. , 
Short and emphatic notes were dangerous. Everything 
was submerged in verbosity. It was done with deliber¬ 
ate purpose. It insured continuance of the controversies 
and left the questions unsettled, which was necessary in 
order to leave this country free to act and even to act 
illegally when it entered the war.” 

And the writer of these amazing words was Presi- 


Problem of Conduct 


Would these gentlemen , whose eagerness for juicy war orders and fat war profits finally involved the 
United States in the World War, he as shortsighted in the next war? 


Or have they learned from hitter experience that their temporary gains from fat war orders are hut 
a drop in the bucket compared to their losses if their country becomes entrapped in war? 

Reproduced from the Chicago Tribune by special permission of John T. McCutcbeon. 

dent Wilson’s secretary of state and most frequent 
counselor! Yet this pro-British official of the United 
States felt obliged to record this opinion of the Ameri¬ 
can ambassador in London: . . it was useless to pre¬ 
sent protests and complaints through him, in view of 
his manifest unwillingness to protect the rights of 
Americans, if the exercise of those rights interfered 
with the British war policies.” That there was abun¬ 
dant justification for this statement is evident from a 
notation in the British foreign minister’s memoirs. 
“Page’s advice and suggestions,” wrote Viscount Grey, 
“were of the greatest value in warning us when to be 
careful or encouraging us when we could safely be firm. 

. . . Page came to see me at the foreign office one day 
and produced a long dispatch from Washington con¬ 
testing our claim to act as we were doing in stopping 
contraband going to neutral ports. *1 am instructed,’ 
he said, ‘to read this dispatch to you.’ He read, and I 
listened. He then said: ‘I have now read the dispatch, 
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but I do not agree with it; let us consider how it should sales of war implements to all belligerents and a man- 
be answered!”’ datory embargo against sales of war supphes above a 

Tbpn I Nnw'l Hereafter 1 peacetime quota to nations at war, or should they grant 

In view of this record, should the people of the the President discretion again to play favorites among 
United States now demand an air-tight embargo against belligerents. 


Money Beats the Drum 


By Paul Hutchinson 


N EARLY two years ago I tried to summarize in 
these pages the results of the first part of the 
investigation of the munitions industry con¬ 
ducted by the special committee of the Senate under 
the chairmanship of Senator Nye* The part which 
manufacturers of munitions have played in starting 
trouble or keeping it going in other countries; the ef¬ 
forts—too often successful—made by these same 
gentry to sabotage peace and disarmament negotia¬ 
tions; the use of government equipment and officers to 
increase profits for private arms corporations; the un¬ 
conscionable profits gouged from the government; the 
general atmosphere of graft, intrigue and collusion 
which envelops the trade in arms all these things w ere 
brought out as fully as was possible within the space 
limits imposed. Reprinted as a pamphlet, that study 
has evidently proved of use to Americans in under¬ 
standing the nature of the business conducted by the 
“merchants of death.”* 

At the time, I expected to complete my report of the 
inquiry held by the Senate committee within a few 
months. Circumstances, however, have ruled other¬ 
wise. The committee did not conclude its taking ot 
evidence until more than a year after the date at whic 
I had ended that first part of my summary. It then de¬ 
termined to formulate its conclusions in a series of re¬ 
ports, rather than in a single document, and these were 
presented to the Senate at irregular and widely spaced 
intervals. The time required to publish the immense 
record of the hearings, together with added exhibits, 
and the seven summarizing reports, stretched the proc¬ 
ess out still further. As a result, it is only now that l 
can discharge my promise to The Christian Century s 
readers. Accordingly I plan, in three articles, to write 
of the important facts brought out in the concluding 
phases of the hearings at Washington, of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the committee after all the evi¬ 
dence was in hand, and of the future policy which seems 
called for, not only by the results of the Senate inquiry 
but also by facts brought out before the royal commis¬ 
sion which has been investigating the arms industry in 
Great Britain and by various studies of the armament 
firms of the Continent. 

I 

The Senate voted its investigation of the munitions 
industry under the influence of the public indignation 

*The Arms Inquiry. The Christian Century, Chicago, 10 cents 
per copy; $7.50 per 100. 


which had been aroused by several books and maga¬ 
zine articles dealing with the character of the private 
trade in arms. When the Nye committee began its 
labors it is probable that its members expected to do 
little more than bring to light the business interests and 
practices of firms directly connected with the manu¬ 
facture of war materials. But as the inquiry proceeded 
it became increasingly dear that the traffic in arms was 
not essentially different, either in motive or in method, 
from any other industry under our present profit-seek¬ 
ing order. And the suspicion grew, that this industry 
could not be understood apart from its banking connec¬ 
tions ; that, like most men of business today, the men 
who control the armament firms are in their turn con¬ 
trolled by the banking houses which finance them. 

By far the most important part of the concluding 
portion of the Senate investigation, therefore, was that 
which dealt with the wartime operations of America’s 
foremost banking concern, the House of Morgan. To 
be sure, there was added sensational testimony as to 
enormous profits in warship building, as to the opera¬ 
tions of such a propaganda body as the Navy League, 
and as to the highly equivocal deals made by the sort 
of persons who get mixed up in fomenting South 
American revolutions. But that was, in the light of the 
record already compiled, simply telling an old and 
sorry story over again. The study of the part which a 
great banking firm plays in influencing the policy of the 
nation for peace or war developed an entirely new 
phase of the arms problem, and an extremely important 
one. In this article, therefore, I intend to deal entirely 
with the inquiry into the relation between the Morgan 
firm and the entrance of the United States into the 
World War. 

Since Mr. J. P. Morgan and his partners were on 
the witness stand at ten sessions of the committee it is 
obvious that I can treat only a small part of the total 
record. Throughout the hearings there was a manifest 
feeling on the part of the Morgan partners that the 
whole affair was an impertinence; that the committee 
wes moving toward conclusions which the ptestige ot 
the firm should of itself be sufficient to refute, whatever 
the documents introduced in evidence might seem to 
show. This reaction found an echo in the greater part 
of the daily press. It is illuminating, therefore, to sit 
down with the record and see what that unemotional 
and unprejudiced source has to reveal. 

From the day the war broke out the House of Mor¬ 
gan was heart and soul for the Allies. Despite Presi- 
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If War Is Sin 

By Kirby Page 


D O THE CHURCHES mean business in their 

opposition to war? I believe most emphatically 
that they do. A revolution in thought is now 
sweeping through the ranks of religious leaders. In 
countless conferences with ministers across the conti¬ 
nent, I have had occasion to contrast the prevailing 
trend in attitude toward war with the hysteria and pas¬ 
sion which continued long after the armistice had been 
signed. Testimony to this change of mind may be 
found in resolutions passed by various assemblies and 
conventions. It is obvious that not all the phrases found 
in ecclesiastical pronouncements may be taken at face 
value. Such resolutions are often passed hurriedly 
without ample discussion and frequently in the face of 
vigorous opposition. Moreover, the opinions of the 
delegates assembled are not always truly representative 
of church members in general; especially in that min¬ 
isters are usually in advance of laymen on such ques¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, these indictments of war are 
straws which indicate prevailing currents and are pre¬ 
ludes to action. 

War Is Anti-Christian 

“War is sin.” This conviction has been expressed in 
scores of resolutions passed by religious assemblies and 
broadcast in various proclamations signed by eminent 
leaders of religious institutions. A generous assortment 
of these declarations may be found in Walter W. Van 
Kirk’s illuminating volume, “Religion Renounces 
War.” The commission on world peace of the general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, for ex¬ 
ample, says: “Our fundamental conviction is that war 
is sin. This is the logical conclusion which follows the 
pronouncements of the general conference, but its full 
import does not yet possess the mind of the church at 
large. We believe that war is sin because It involves 
(a) the slaughter of human beings, (b) violation of 
personality, (c) lying propaganda, (d) deliberate 
breeding of the spirit of hate, (e) vast destruction of 
property, (f) it puts in the place of moral law the doc¬ 
trine of military necessity, (g) it distorts the religion 
of Jesus into the religion of a war god.” 

The Lambeth conference of the Anglican commun¬ 
ion in 1930 declared: “We affirm that war as a 
method of settling international disputes is incompat¬ 
ible with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The commission on international justice and 
goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America issued a manifesto from which these 
words are taken: “The war-system of the nations is 
the outstanding evil of the present-day civilization. It 
is the most ominous anti-Christian phase of modern 
life.” 

That these emphatic pronouncements are warranted 
is apparent from an examination of the nature of mod¬ 
ern war. Much confusion may easily be avoided by re¬ 
membering that war is method. It is not an end, nor is 


it a spirit. War has ends in view and is waged in a cer¬ 
tain spirit, but war is not noble objectives and it is liot 
the spirit of courage and sacrifice. War is method, the 
method of military necessity. This method was vividly 
described in a 1934 Armistice day message signed,by 
about 300 outstanding American churchmen, including 
60 bishops: “The time has come when organized reli¬ 
gion must proclaim that never again shall war be waged 
under the sanction of the church.... With the ruins of 
the last war piled high at its feet the church should 
solemnly declare herself the implacable enemy of war. 
... We have had in our generation an appalling reve¬ 
lation of the true nature of war. War is not what it 
was. When science added the airplane, the submarine 
and poison gas, warfare entered on a new stage. With 
the advent of poison gas and bacteriological germs it 
laid aside the last vestige of decency. War has always 
been bloody and brutal. It is now an atrocity— . Mod¬ 
ern war is suicide. The sword is so sharp that a nation 
can cut not only the throats of its neighbors but its own 
throat also. Civilization itself is in jeopardy.” Thus 
say 60 bishops! No wonder therefore that Bishop 
Oldham sums the whole matter up in this vivid lan¬ 
guage: “No one has yet had the temerity to dress him 
(Christ) in khaki and arm him with a bayonet or hand 
grenade. Such would be the ultimate blasphemy, and 
this is the final and unanswerable argument. War is 
wrong not only because of its horrors but because it is 
the exact opposite of Christ’s way.... War is the an¬ 
tithesis of Christ’s method, is contrary to his will, is in¬ 
compatible with his teaching and example. In short, 
war is sin—hateful to God and abhorrent to every 
Christian conscience. As with murder, rape, thievery, 
lying, the Christian must do everything in his power to 
wipe war off the face of the earth.” 

What Are the Implications? 

Therefore—what? Just what are the implications 
of the idea that war is sin? I suggest the following in¬ 
escapable deductions from this unassailable premise: 

1. The agencies of religious education should teach 
that since war is sin, no Christian may legitimately en¬ 
gage in it. The true believer has no more choice in the 
matter, if this premise is sound, than with regard to any 
other notorious sin. Deliberate sinning is not the privi¬ 
lege of a follower of Jesus Christ. Therefore the prac¬ 
tice of some church agencies in upholding the right of 
Christian conscience whether it carries a man into the 
trenches or into a prison cell should be abandoned. It 
would be just as consistent for the churches to say: sex¬ 
ual crime is sin, but we recognize the right of a Chris¬ 
tian to follow his conscience, even if he indulges in sex¬ 
ual crime. Conscience is a reliable guide only when it is 
enlightened and sensitive. On that famous journey to 
Damascus, Saul of Tarsus was entirely conscientious in 
his purpose to kill Christians, but he nevertheless was 
engaged in a sinful passion. Murder that is committed 
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conscientiously is still murder. If the war method is 
“the antithesis of Christ’s method and is contrary to his 
will," the conclusion is utterly inescapable that no true 
Christian should ever use the method of war. 

2. If war is sin, no candidate for ordination to the 
ministry of the Christian church who professes a will¬ 
ingness to sanction war or to participate in it should be 
accepted as a minister of the Prince of Peace. Surely 
a notorious sinner should not be ordained t Wife-beat¬ 
ing is a mild sin when contrasted with the sin of war. 
Yet no sane person-would advocate the ordination of 
a man who acknowledges that conscientiously he inflicts 
physical violence upon his wife. 

The Chaplaincy 

3. If war is sin, official chaplains of religion should 
be withdrawn from, this sinful business, and arrange¬ 
ments made for serving soldiers and sailors in non¬ 
official and non-sinful ways. If the war-system is the 
“outstanding evil of present-day civilization and the 
most ominous anti-Christian phase of modern life," 
surely the churches should not be represented officially 
in this sinful system. The assertion is frequently made 
that a minister of Christ should be willing to go any¬ 
where that sinners are in need of redemption. Many a 
clergyman disposes of this question of the chaplaincy 
by saying that he would gladly preach in a saloon in 
order to save souls, and that acting as an army chaplain 
does not involve approval of war any more than preach¬ 
ing^ a saloon carries with it approval of the liquor 
business. The analogy would be valid under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, but breaks down completely when the ac¬ 
tualities of the chaplaincy are understood. 

Let me put the matter this way: Should a clergyman, 
in order to preach in a saloon, be willing to put on the 
barkeeper’s apron, accept a salary from the owner of 
the saloon, and obey orders from the liquor dealer? 
Let the fact be emphasized that a military chaplain is 
an official part of the army, wears an army uniform, re¬ 
ceives his salary from the war department, and must 
obey orders of his superior officers. The message that 
a chaplain may proclaim to soldiers is subject to strict * 
censorship from army officials. No chaplain would long 
be permitted to tell soldiers that war is sin and that they 
are sinners for engaging in it. If a chaplain in war-time 
should urge soldiers not to commit the sin of participat¬ 
ing in war he would be prosecuted for treason. A rig¬ 
orous pacifist who is known to regard war as sin would 
not be accepted as an army chaplain in peace-time. 

If Democracy Were Real 

To the assertion that the war department would not 
permit unofficial representatives of the churches to 
serve soldiers, the rejoinder should be made that the 
war department is subject to control by the civilian au¬ 
thorities and that in a democratic country citizens are 
responsible for public policies. If the churches refused 
resolutely to sanction war or to have their ministers 
serve as official chaplains, they could exert sufficient in¬ 
fluence to compel the army officials to permit access to 
soldiers by true representatives of the Prince of Peace. 

A clergyman cannot save sinners from hell by donning 


the dress of a saloon-keeper and by accepting remuner¬ 
ation from him and by obeying his orders. As a last re- 
sort, it is better to let a drunkard go to hell than for a 
minister to go to hell with him. But surely other ways 
of dealing with sinners are available I 

4. If war is sin, young Christians should be taught 
that they must not take military training in high school 
or college. The reserve officers training corps is an or¬ 
ganic part of the war department. If the entire war sys¬ 
tem constitutes a method which is utterly anti-Christian, 
it follows that the various parts of that system stand 
condemned. If “no one has yet had the temerity to 
dress Christ in khaki and arm him with a bayonet or 
hand grenade,” and if this “would be the ultimate blas¬ 
phemy, with what consistency can one of his followers 
train himself for efficiency in human slaughter ? Let the 
fact be emphasized that the primary purpose of mili¬ 
tary training is training for war and by this central ob¬ 
jective the R.O.T.C. must be tested. It is not enough 
for churches to tell students that they will stand by con¬ 
scientious objectors to military training. They must go 
further and declare that a true Christian must refuse 
to take instruction in killing other human beings. Mili¬ 
tary training in civilian institutions could quickly be 
abolished if the churches would consistently brand war 
as sin. 

Disarmament 

5. If war is sin, the churches must advocate total dis¬ 
armament and must cease to place any reliance what¬ 
ever in armed preparedness against other nations. If 
“war is an atrocity” and therefore utterly irreconcilable 
with the way of Christ, then it is not enough to reduce 
armaments; they must be entirely abolished. The valid¬ 
ity of this conclusion cannot be overthrown by questions 
concerning the desirability of disbanding all police 
forces within a nation. The war system and the police 
system are not truly analogous, and the churches are 
not on record as holding the conviction that the police 
system is sin. It is the method of war, not that of re¬ 
straint or coercion, that is pronounced sin by many reli¬ 
gious assemblies. If that method really is sin, then it 
is not enough to say that one-third of this sinful system 
should be abolished and the other two-thirds retained. 
Complete abolition, not partial reduction, is the only 
Christian way of dealing with a sinful practice. 

6. If war is sin, the churches should demand a 
friendly and cooperative foreign policy on the part of 
their government. Such highly provocative acts as the 
way in which Japanese immigrants are excluded from 
the United States should be remedied by placing la- 
pan on a quota basis along with all other nations. The 
practice of sending American troops into foreign coun¬ 
tries for the protection of American property and life 
should be abandoned. Our citizens should be warned 
that when they go abroad they must abide by the laws 
of other lands and run the risks inherent in living in 
another country. Instead of engendering suspicion, fear 
and enmity, as does a race of armaments, the churches 
should seek to create understanding, appreciation, and 
good will among the nations. This procedure offers 
more security than can be achieved by armaments. 
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7. If war is sin, the churches must seek to create pub¬ 
lic opinion in behalf of international agencies of justice 
as alternatives to armed hostilities. Modern science and 
industrialism have multiplied contacts of peoples to 
such an extent that occasions of controversy have in¬ 
creased enormously. Therefore it is a matter of life 
and death for civilization that pacific methods of set¬ 
tling international quarrels be strengthened. The 
League of Nations, the world court, and the Interna¬ 
tional Labor organization constitute steps in the direc¬ 
tion of an international peace system and should there¬ 
fore receive the support of religious people. It should 
be a source of shame to American Christians that their 
government has done relatively so little to strengthen 
these international agencies of justice. 

Nationalism and Capitalism 

8. If war is sin, the churches should seek to traps- 
form the economic and political systems out of which 
war emerges. The League of Nations is now tragically 
weak and inadequate because the governments which 
compose it, and those which are outside its membership, 
are following policies which make the maintenance of 
peace difficult or impossible. The inherent weakness of 
the league becomes apparent when the fact is recalled 
that it is dominated by fascist Italy, imperialist Britain, 
and militarist France,'with Hitlerite Germany and im¬ 
perialist Japan exercising enormous influence in its de¬ 
cisions. So long as nationalism and capitalism continue 
to spawn imperialism and militarism, the maintenance 
of world peace can remain nothing more than tem¬ 
porary truce between vast conflagrations. Surely it is 
obvious, therefore, that an inescapable implication of 
the doctrine that war is sin is that the churches must de¬ 
vote themselves resolutely and courageously to the task 
of transforming radically nationalism and capitalism. 
Then, and only then, can the League of Nations be¬ 
come an adequate agency of peace and justice among 
the peoples of the earth. 

If war is sin, and if the churches act as if war is sin, 
a revolution in thought will be accompanied by a revo¬ 
lution in policy with regard to economic and political 
systems. It seems to me therefore that no aspect of the 
life of the churches is more important than the task of 
educating Christians to take it for granted that war is 
sin and to conduct themselves accordingly. If the 
churches can disentangle themselves from the war sys¬ 
tem, they will then be in a position to exert terrific pres¬ 
sure to keep governments out of war. 

Shall Christians Pay Taxes? 

The charge is frequently made that pacifists who de¬ 
sire the churches to break completely with the war sys¬ 
tem, even to the extent of withdrawing official army 
chaplains, are themselves inconsistent if they continue 
to pay taxes to a government which is committed to 
armed preparedness. Arguments of this character are 
so often used to obscure the duty of the churches in re¬ 
lation to war that it is imperative that we come to grips 
with this charge. My own position can be stated briefly. 
I pay taxes because I am not an anarchist. If govern¬ 
ment is to be maintained, it must be supported by taxa¬ 


tion. If a Christian refuses to pay taxes to a govern¬ 
ment which follows anti-Christian practices he will be 
compelled to refrain from supporting government until 
a perfect state is ushered in, because it is obvious that 
all existing governments fall far short of the Christian 
standard. 

Adherence to the policy of armed preparedness is 
only one of many practices now being followed by the 
government of the United States to which true Chris¬ 
tians must be opposed. Shall they therefore refuse to 
pay taxes? If they do pay they become indirectly in¬ 
volved in the evil practices of government. About this 
there can be no question. But it must be obvious to any 
thoughtful person that it is impossible to dwell in a pa¬ 
gan community without being involved indirectly in its 
evil deeds. When a nation is at war, an individual who 
raises potatoes which are consumed by soldiers becomes 
a party to the war. But surely there is a vast difference 
between producing food and running a bayonet through 
a fellow man. This is another way of emphasizing the 
wide gulf between direct and indirect responsibility. To 
pay taxes and protest against the money being used for 
war purposes is not the same in principle or in fact as to 
take up weapons of battle. 

The impossibility of the churches disentangling 
themselves completely from the sins of a nationalistic 
and capitalistic society does not excuse them from ex¬ 
tricating themselves as far as possible from the coils 
of the war system. Surely it is within their power to 
refuse to sanction the war method and to refrain from 
direct participation in armed conflict. 

More than a dozen years have now passed since Gen¬ 
eral Bliss said bluntly: “The responsibility for another 
war is entirely upon the professing Christians of the 
United States. If another war like the last one should 
come, they will be responsible for every drop of blood 
that will be shed and every dollar wastefully ex¬ 
pended.” The churches have sufficient power to make 
it impossible for the government to wage war. The 
least, therefore, that they can do is to renounce war as 
sin and to act continuously upon the assumption that ho 
Christian can consistently engage in it for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

In Preface to the Sunrise 

TARS beyond moonmist have a way of making 
Night seem incredible with glow and shadow: 

A realm of mystic contours!—till dawn’s breaking 
Kindles quick conflagration in the meadow, 

When colors of the earth in resurrection 
Of morning splendor lift in common claim 
For light and beauty in the sun’s reflection, 

And every black horizon runs with flame! 

I walk through darkness, but I know my way 
Along a road I have no need to see; 

Dull glow of stars beyond the moonmist may 
Be meager, but it is enough for me 
To follow by. I know impending day 
Is darkest night’s authentic prophecy! 

Carl John Bostelmann. 
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Somaliland if he feared they might be needed to resist 
a German drive on Austria or a Yugoslav attack on 
Hungary. But it does not argue for peace around the 
Red sea. Already the world has been given reason to 
suspect that a fine Italian hand was to be discerned be¬ 
neath the warfare which flared out last year on the 
Arabian side of that vital commercial waterway. Now 
the massing of Italian troops and the succession of 
“frontier incidents” indicates that the Italian dictator 
believes the time propitious for an adventure according 
to the most cynical traditions of European imperialism 
in Africa. Why? What is Mussolini after? Primarily, 
it would appear, il duce has decided that Ethiopia af¬ 
fords him his easiest chance to convince the Italian peo¬ 
ple that fascism can add to the territory and national 
aggrandizement of the Italian state. Since the Euro¬ 
pean powers which surround Abyssinia have main¬ 
tained an unavowed but effective embargo on arms 
shipments to the African kingdom ever since the close 
of the war it would seem that the forces of Haile Selas¬ 
sie I—who claims direct descent from Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba—would stand little chance in a war 
with the superbly equipped Italian army. But secon¬ 
darily, of course, there would be the chance to grab 
the fabulously rich gold and platinum mines, now be¬ 
ing exploited by the French, and the oil deposits which, 
if recent reports are true, have been found in impor¬ 
tant quantity in the territory where the Italian army is 
now advancing and building military roads. It looks 
very much as though Mussolini were about to take a 
big bite out of the map of northeast Africa. Yet it is 
less than forty years since Ethiopian tribesmen, armed 
with little more than spears and shields, massacred 
40,000 Italian soldiers at Adowa. 



Packing the Supreme Court 

T HE Hearst press is almost frantic over the pos¬ 
sibility that the supreme court of the United 
States may be packed with justices favorable to 
the President’s new deal. A few days ago the papers 
in this chain featured an article by Richard Washburn 
Child, former United States ambassador to Italy, 
which included these words: “Bad enough is the new 
multiplication of chances for a bureaucracy to issue or¬ 
ders and enforce them without appeal to any real judi¬ 
cial body! We are not used to government by tsars, 
whether there be one big tsar or, worse yet, many thou¬ 
sand office-holder kaisers. Bad enough also is the 
growing belief that the attitude of our judiciary can 
be told in advance by their ‘political leanings.’ The law 
should be the law. It should not be bent to ‘the right’ or 
to ‘the left.’ Judges should not sit because they are 
conservatives or liberals. They should sit because they 
know and are on the level.” 

Here is a vivid illustration of the superficial think¬ 
ing which underlies the idea, often expressed, that the 
people of the United States are governed by'law and 
not by men. Throughout this country patriotic societies 
are engaged-in an endeavor to create veneration for the 
constitution as the charter of American liberty. The 


assumption prevails widely that, in contrast to many 
other countries, the United States is governed by a 
written document, clear and unchangeable in meaning. 
Since the federal government possesses only those pow¬ 
ers which are granted to it in this text, the supreme 
court must stand guard over the liberties of the people 
and declare unconstitutional acts of congress which go 
beyond or are contrary to the principles and procedures 
promulgated by the founding fathers. The idea also 
prevails that the language of the constitution is so clear 
that dispassionate justices can readily understand and 
expound its meaning. 

This myth needs to be exploded. Why are there so 
many divided opinions of the supreme court?. If the 
meaning of the text is crystal clear, why do five justices 
say yes, and four answer no? Why have decisions of 
the court so frequently been reversed or altered in sub¬ 
sequent decisions? Throughout its history, why has the 
supreme court been so bitterly assailed by such leaders 
as Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jack- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt and by various planks in the 
platforms of the democratic and the republican par¬ 
ties? Precisely because the meaning of the constitution 
is not always clear, and in such cases the decisions of 
the court are bound to be determined by the way in 
which the minds of five justices work. 

This is no reflection upon courts or constitutions or 
codes of law. A court, bound by oath to interpret and 
apply the law, is the nearest approach which civiliza¬ 
tion has made to the establishment of a disinterested 
and just arbiter in human affairs. Every effort is made 
to remove the members of a court from partisan bias, 
both in the manner of their appointment and in the ethi- 
cal code which restricts their personal participation in 
controversial affairs. We know of no system better 
calculated to achieve a reasonable degree of aloofness 
than the system which underlies the United States su¬ 
preme court. (The same cannot be said for our in¬ 
ferior courts.) But when all is done, the court remains 
a human institution, with the biases and individualities 
of everything human. The utmost that can be claimed 
for the supreme court is that, with all its faults, it is, 
as an institution, the best we have. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the constitu¬ 
tion means what the opinions of judges make it mean. 
Justice McReynolds frequently interprets the text in 
a manner exactly the opposite from the interpretation 
given by Justice Brandeis. In such an instance, whose 
interpretation is sound? The answer is furnished by 
the other seven justices! Decisions are rarely based on 
the actual words of the constitution. Conclusions rest 
upon the application to specific situations of such vague 
and indefinite concepts as “liberty," “property,” “due 
process of law,” “necessary and proper," “regulate 
commerce,” “police power," “the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion," “the intention of the founders,” and so on. No 
wonder that Justice Holmes once exclaimed: “The de¬ 
cisions will depend on a judgment or intuition more 
subtle than any articulate premise!” Mr. Felix Frank¬ 
furter and Mr. James M. Landis have compiled evi¬ 
dence showing that in the years from 1927 to 1931 the 
supreme court reversed 450 decisions which came from 
lower courts, and upheld 508 decisions. The law is in- 
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deed crystal clear when 47 per cent of the decisions of 
learned judges are overturned by the superior wisdom 
of a majority of the supreme bench I 

The blunt fact is that, in the final issue, government 
by men is the only possible form of government.. The 
only open question is this: which men ? Shall ultimate 
decisions concerning public policy be determined by the 
legislature, the executive, or the judiciary? .And which 
legislature, executive or judiciary? The nation has just 
shown, by an overwhelming vote, that it desires a gov¬ 
ernment which is not shackled by the dead hand of the 
past, which is free from a timid subserviency to tradi¬ 
tion and precedent, and bold enough to venture into 
uncharted territory. If, to secure a court which would 
permit the national will thus to prevail, congress and 
the President should use their unquestioned power to 
give a liberal character to the supreme bench, a reac¬ 
tionary press might call this packing the court. It would 
be! But the court always has been packed—packed 
with upholders of the point of view which dominated 
the Presidents who have made appointments and the 
senators who have provided the confirmatory votes. 

Let us at least'be realistic in our understanding of an 
issue which may become one of the most hotly debated 
in our national life. 


A Peace Policy for 1935 

J APAN’S formal denunciation of the Washington 
naval treaty, together with the rapid shifting of 
political arrangements in Europe, makes it impera¬ 
tive that the United States should reexamine its foreign 
policy at once. What changes need to be made, what 
lines of action must be followed if, in the face of a 
radically altered world situation, America is to be as¬ 
sured of peace? Nobody in the United States wants 
war; the public aversion to any thought of becoming 
involved in war anywhere or for any purpose is 
stronger today than ever before. But with the war 
clouds piling up so ominously on many parts of the in¬ 
ternational horizon, how is the nation to make sure 
that, if war breaks out elsewhere, America will not be 
drawn in? A peace policy directed to that end needs 
to be adopted immediately. 

What should such a peace policy embody? First of 
all, let it be recognized that it requires no new declara¬ 
tions of principle or formal treaty commitments. If 
the naval treaties are to be discarded—as apparently 
they are, since the London treaty can hardly survive the 
already-denounced treaty of Washington—so be it. It 
will be much wiser to let that issue rest for the present 
than to keep stirring up public feeling by attempting to 
secure signatures to new treaties in which all the sig¬ 
natories suspect each other of base motives. Neither 
is there any gain in negotiating regional pacts embody¬ 
ing general peace guarantees, such as are at present 
engaging the attention of Europe’s statesmen. The 
United States has, in the Kellogg pact, a sufficient basic 
formulation for a policy of peace. A year’s develop¬ 
ment of foreign policy which affords proof of sincere 
intention to observe and build on the Kellogg pact will 


prove a far more dependable peace safeguard than 
would the writing of any new declarations. 

But with the pledge of the peace pact as the founda¬ 
tion, America now needs a working program by which 
the government can proceed from week to week, from 
month to month, the ultimate outcome of which shall 
be a general strengthening of the bulwarks of peace. 
And the various peace forces can do nothing of greater 
value at this moment, as the year opens and the new 
congress settles down to work, than to set the broad 
outlines for such a program of practical union to be 
unitedly pressed on the government. In the hope that 
such a clarifying and unifying of the purposes of the 
friends of peace may be furthered, we venture to 
name three major issues with which the practical peace 
policy of the United States should concern itself dur¬ 
ing the present year. 

First of all, the senate inquiry into the armament in¬ 
dustry should be carried through until the nation can 
be sure that it is in possession of all the relevant facts 
with regard to this business. No slackening in the in¬ 
tensity of this investigation must be permitted, with¬ 
out regard to the effect on the internal political and 
economic situation in this country or on our diplomatic 
relations abroad. Neither must the policy followed by 
other nations with regard to their own munition mak¬ 
ers be allowed to influence what goes on here. So far 
as the United States is concerned, congress must be 
persuaded to grant sufficient funds so that this inquiry 
gets to the very bottom of this situation. It is encourag¬ 
ing to learn, as the year opens, that Senator Nye has 
been given assurance that the President will approve 
such a prosecution of the inquiry. 

The importance of continuing the arms inquiry, from 
the standpoint of America’s peace policy, lies not so 
much in the further uncovering of scandalous profiteer¬ 
ing and war monger!ng by munitions manufacturers in 
the past, as in carrying the entire nation toward a point 
at which it will inevitably have to face two questions: 
Does the drive toward profit force private armament 
firms to employ competitive methods which increase the 
tension between nations and thus make for war? Is 
there accordingly to be seen here a type of industry 
which cannot be left in the realm of private capitalism 
if peace is to be safeguarded? Long before the end of 
the current year, if the senate inquiry fulfils its respon¬ 
sibility, the nation must be called on to give an answer 
to those two questions. 

Second, the year should see a new, open and search¬ 
ing study of the purposes of a navy. The end of naval 
limitation is in sight. Unless events of an unexpected 
nature intervene, the end of 1936 will introduce the na¬ 
tion into a period when unrestricted competition in na¬ 
val building will be possible. It is already disquietingly 
dear that we are in danger of entering that period un¬ 
der the spell of empty slogans and warped ideas of na¬ 
tional interest. There is, moreover, a temptation to 
use PWA and other extraordinary funds in grandiose 
schemes of naval building, on the plea that such ac¬ 
tivity will revive the heavy industries and thus hasten 
the solution of some of our most pressing and difficult 
economic problems. Already it is about as certain as 
anything can be that the present year will see the 
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launching of an unprecedented campaign for naval con¬ 
struction. 

An effective peace program requires the protection 
of the country against any such folly. But how is the 
attack of the big navy jingoes to be defeated? Many 
arguments will have to be employed, and will have 
their measure of weight. But so far as the mass of the 
nation is concerned, we are convinced that the peace 
forces will be best advised if they work for a new dis¬ 
cussion of the purpose for which the navy is built and 
maintained. In the press, in forums scattered through¬ 
out the country, and particularly on the floor of con¬ 
gress, let the question be insistently pressed home: For 
what use is this navy designed? Forced to give an an¬ 
swer to that question, the nation at large will come to 
see that there is excellent sense in some of the proposals 
which have recently been made by British and Japanese 
naval leaders, which would give this country a navy 
adequate for every legitimate need while reducing enor¬ 
mously the cost to the taxpayer and the unnecessary 
strain which a navy of the type demanded by certain 
American admirals is imposing on our international re¬ 
lations. The people of the United States need to learn, 
during this year, that the navy envisaged by their ad¬ 
mirals is out of date technically, needlessly expensive, 
and a menace rather than a safeguard to peace. Any 
open, free and national study of the purposes of a navy 
will hasten that discovery. 

Third, the present year should witness the adoption 
of safeguards against the possibility of becoming in¬ 
volved in a future European war. At the moment there 
is a lull in Europe, and there are reasons to hope that 
it will be some time before that continent finds itself 
involved in another major crisis. But the ultimate in¬ 
evitability of war remains the obsession as well as the 
major premise of European thinking and political ac¬ 
tion. Ninety-nine Americans out of a hundred would 
today regard as an imbecile anyone who might suggest 
that, in the event of another European war, the United 
States should again participate in it. Those same ninety- 
nine Americans, however, need to be shown now' that, 
if such a war should come, any attempt by this nation 
to maintain the right to sell munitions and other con¬ 
traband to the combatants would draw in the United 
States as inexorably as it was drawn in 1917. 

A year ago Mr. Charles Warren, who was assistant 
attorney-general in charge of questions arising out of 
foreign trade during the critical years 1914-1S, con¬ 
tributed an article to Foreign Affairs in which he listed 
twelve neutral “rights,” all insisted on during the world 
war, which must be waived in the event of another con¬ 
flict if American neutrality is to be preserved. It is 
good news that the department of state, with the ap¬ 
proval of the President, is now working on a declara¬ 
tion of policy w'hich, in the event of another European 
crisis, would go far toward safeguarding our peace at 
the points where Mr. Warren warns it is in danger. 
But the erection of such new safeguards will neces¬ 
sarily involve the giving up of long-asserted theories of 
the rights of neutrals and of the freedom of the seas. 
It is to be hoped that the President will be willing, dur¬ 
ing the present year while the issue remains unclouded, 
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to take the lead in convincing Americans at large that 
this is the price which must be paid if we are to be in¬ 
sured against European involvements, and that it is 
worth paying. 

These three issues, immediate and practical, oner a 
working peace program of tremendous importance. 
Should some miracle occur, and at some time during 
the year the way open for the adoption of a genuine 
disarmament convention, the peace forces would, of 
course, leap forward to its support. But this must at 
present be regarded as extremely unlikely. Even the 
adoption of such a limited disarmament proposal as the 
United States recently forwarded to Geneva, involv¬ 
ing only the licensing of private munitions manufac¬ 
turers, is unlikely. But the three issues outlined all lie 
within the area of American control, and all three goals 
envisaged are therefore capable of attainment without 
regard to what happens in other nations. Let public 
opinion be marshaled behind the government to ac¬ 
complish these ends this year, and a year which has 
seemed to open inauspiciously may still witness a nota¬ 
ble advance toward the assurance of peace for the 
United States. 


The Smoldering Balkans 

(Editorial Correspondence) 

Vienna, December 12,1934. 

T IS ASTONISHING, and heartening, to see how 
the state of mind of Europe has changed for the bet¬ 
ter during these three weeks while I have been over 
here. When I landed in England I found it almost im¬ 
possible to discover any informed student of Euro¬ 
pean affairs who would prophesy peace; the only differ¬ 
ences between the predictions of disaster lay in the 
length of the periods the predicters believed would 
intervene before the war should break out. Now the 
mood is one of quite general optimism. Pessimists re¬ 
main in plenty, but there are as many who believe that 
a start has been made toward a general appeasement. 

I think I should be returning to America with a fairly 
light heart as to the European outlook were it not for 
one thing—the Balkans. 

At once, of course, veteran students of Europe tend 
to shrug their shoulders. “Oh, the Balkans! Well, 
there always has been trouble in the Balkans: there 
always is; there probably always will be. But why get 
excited about that? No matter how frightening the 
prospect may look now, the chances are 100 to 1 that 
it will have straightened out by tomorrow. Very little 
of the trouble promised for Europe by the Balkans 
ever gets beyond the incipient state. This is true in 
the main, although it does not carry quite so much re¬ 
assurance as it would have before Sarajevo. It reminds 
me a good deal, however, of a scene in one of the late 
Bert Williams’ shows in which a knife-thrower was 
trying to hire Williams to play the part of the assistant 
who stands against a board to have his body outlined 
by knives hurled from the other side of the stage. “I 
seldom miss,” the knife-thrower assured Williams. 
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in Chicago. 















































A Christian Revolution 

By Kirby Page 


S HOULD Christians adopt the strategy of reform 
or that of revolution? My own answer is un¬ 
qualified: True followers of Jesus must be revolu¬ 
tionists, revolutionists who refrain utterly from warlike 
methods but who insist upon deep-rooted, fundamen¬ 
tal changes in individuals and in society. One has 
only to contrast the Christian ideal with the actual facts 
of contemporary society to realize that revolution is 
needed. The ideal of the kingdom of God requires 
that radical changes be made in countless areas of 
modern life. Reforms in the war system are not 
enough. It is not sufficient to reduce armaments by half 
or even by nine-tenths. International society must be 
revolutionized, that is, the war system must be ended 
and a peace system erected in its place. The prevail¬ 
ing system of race relations between white people and 
Negroes must not only be reformed, it must be revo¬ 
lutionized. It is not enough to provide schools for 
Negroes equal to those used by white people, or to 
supplant Negro shanties with satisfactory homes. So¬ 
ciety must be revolutionized so that the entire system 
of segregation shall be replaced by one based on recog¬ 
nition of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, irrespective of race, nationality or class. Every 
time we pray the Lord’s prayer, with discernment and 
sincerity, we are praying for revolutionary changes to 
be made in the present social order. 

Capitalism Cannot be Reformed 

The necessity of economic revolution as a phase in 
the creation of the divine society on the earth may 
readily be demonstrated. When the family of God 
becomes a reality the chief motivation behind economic 
activity will be concern for the common good, the pri¬ 
mary method will be mutual cooperation, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of common toil will be distributed according to 
need or on a basis of substantial equality of economic 
privilege. Self-interest, the competitive struggle, and 
the extremes of luxury and poverty are irreconcilable 
with the religion of Jesus. So long as private property 
in the chief means of production and distribution is 
retained, the competitive struggle with its devastating 
consequences for the individual and for society will be 
perpetuated. Under the system of private property 
the abolition of competition can be followed only by 
monopolistic domination on the part of the most pow¬ 
erful financiers and industrialists, with even more terri¬ 
fying results for the common people. So we are 
damned by competition and even more fatally damned 
by monopoly. If the incentives, methods and results 
of capitalism are reformed sufficiently to bring the 
system of economic individualism into conformity with 
the ideals of Jesus, it will no longer resemble what we 
call individualism. Surely it is confusing to retain an 
old word to describe a radically different economic 
system. Capitalism cannot be reformed sufficiently; it 
must be replaced with a different economic order. 
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By what means? And at what pace? By methods 
that are consistent with the ends sought and at the 
fastest possible speed. So far as revolutionizing capi¬ 
talism is concerned there are three aspects to the Chris¬ 
tian strategy: evangelism, education and compulsion. 
Loyalties must be shifted and attitudes changed, minds 
must be illumined, and institutions must be transformed 
through, social pressure. Conversion will always re¬ 
main central in Christian efforts to build the kingdom 
of God. Conviction of sin, penitence for wrongdoing, 
and fruits of contrition are absolutely essential. That 
education is part of the process of social change is uni¬ 
versally recognized. All the agencies of secular and 
religious education must be utilized in the endeavor 
to dispel myths and fallacies and to open eyes to the 
significance of various alternatives. The imperative 
need for evangelism and education will not be ques¬ 
tioned in religious circles. The divine society can be 
achieved only by redeemed individuals. 

The Need for Compulsion 

In abolishing private property in the chief means 
of production and distribution and in establishing a 
new system of socialized property, instruments of 
social compulsion must be used. The all-important 
question takes this form: Can we succeed in applying 
the pressure required without resorting to warlike 
means of coercion? Is non-warlike revolution possi¬ 
ble? My own answer is an unqualified affirmative, 
although I do not say that success is highly probable, 
much less certain. A triple organization is required if 
sufficient pressure is to be exerted—workers must be 
organized in national unions; consumers must be or¬ 
ganized in national cooperative societies; and voters 
must be organized in a national political party prima¬ 
rily concerned with the socialization of the chief means 
of production and distribution, and with the approxi¬ 
mate equalization of economic privilege. 

Private property in the mass instruments of produc¬ 
tion should be socialized by purchase rather than by 
confiscation. Present owners should be given bonds 
based on the fair value of the property purchased 
which would yield an income for a fixed period, say 
thirty years. After the coal mines, for example, have 
been socialized through purchase by congress, a na¬ 
tional board of directors of the coal industry would be 
set up, composed of representatives of engineers, 
miners and consumers of coal. That is to say, the 
mines would be operated by the people who are best 
equipped and who have most at stake in the industry. 
Above the boards of directors of various socialized 
industries would be a central board of directors, or 
national planning commission, composed of represen¬ 
tatives of technicians, workers and consumers. 

How far should the socialization of industry be car¬ 
ried, and how rapidly should the transformation be 
wrought? My own conviction is that a sharp differen- 
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tiation should be made in various types of property. 
There should be much more private property in con¬ 
sumers goods—food, clothing, homes, etc.; there 
should be less private property in the mass instruments 
of production; and there should be experimentation 
with border-line types—-small factories, retail stores, 
etc. Strategic industries should be socialized in some¬ 
what the following order: banking, sources of electric 
energy, minerals and other natural resources, chief 
means of transportation and communication, and steel. 
As rapidly as possible—that is, as rapidly as evangel¬ 
ism, education and non-warlike compulsion can be 
made effective—these basic industries should be social¬ 
ized. Experience must then decide how much farther 
to go with the process of socialization. 

What Chance Has Pacific Revolution? 

Is there any chance that a program of pacific social¬ 
ization can be carried through successfully in the face 
of ruthless'opposition from vested interests? Emphat¬ 
ically yes, although the odds are heavily against us. 
Capitalism from now on will be confronted with less 
and less favorable conditions for its functioning. Eco¬ 
nomic individualism is best adapted to pioneer condi¬ 
tions, at a time of expanding production, when popula¬ 
tion is increasing rapidly. The profit motive and the 
competitive struggle are more productive and less de¬ 
structive on the frontier than in the city. Maldistribu¬ 
tion of income becomes more devastating with increas¬ 
ing complexity and interdependence. The consolida¬ 
tion of financial and industrial power in the hands of a 
small section of the people leads inevitably to more and 
more intense congestion of money, side by side with 
tragic lack of purchasing power on the part of the 
masses. The consequent progressive disintegration of 
capitalism is the strongest asset of the movement for 
revolutionary change. Without this diminished ability' 
of individualism to provide adequately for the needs 
of the people, there would be less chance of bringing 
about radical changes. 

The power of the owning class will be restricted not 
only by the diminishing effectiveness of capitalism, but 
also by the growing strength of organized labor, or¬ 
ganized consumers and organized voters. National 
unions embracing a considerable proportion of the 
workers in a given industry are able to exert terrific 
power in the determination of the relative levels of 
wages, dividends and interest. To the degree that or¬ 
ganized labor is strong, the power of owners is de¬ 
creased. Likewise, a powerful consumers cooperative 
movement helps to maintain an equitable balance be¬ 
tween prices and profits, and thereby decreases the 
power of owners and investors. To the extent that a 
political party bent upon socialization is supported by 
a substantial majority of the voters, it will be able to 
utilize the powers of government in diminishing the 
power of ownership. 

There is no doubt that if the workers, consumers 
and voters can be organized on a sufficiently powerful 
scale in behalf of an adequate program of socialization, 
revolution can be wrought pacifically. But how is this 
triple organization to be brought about in the face of 


terrific and ruthless opposition from vested interests? 
The owning class controls the press, the radio, the 
movies, and exercises dominant influence over educa¬ 
tion and organized religion. What chance, therefore, 
do advocates of revolutionary changes have in the face 
of this opposition? If we say, “No chance,” then we 
might as well eat, drink and be merry for the deluge 
will soon overwhelm us. If we think there is a chance, 
then we must answer these questions: Which strategy 
of revolution is most likely to succeed? And which 
one is most consistent with the ends sought ? 

Pronounced emphasis should be placed upon the 
fact that non-warlike revolutionists do hot face as 
heavy odds as do revolutionists who are preparing to 
seize power through civil war. The latter cannot suc¬ 
ceed unless they change the minds of vast numbers of 
workers and until they are able to forge instruments 
of power mightier than those wielded by the owning 
class. How are they to succeed in the face of unrelent- 
ing opposition from vested interests? Is their task 
easier than that of pacific revolutionists? The evidence 
from many countries is cumulatively convincing. In 
no nation where conditions are at all comparable with 
those existing in the United States have violent revolu¬ 
tionists been able to win enough support to capture 
power, and in no country, except in soviet Russia where 
comparisons are so utterly misleading, does there 
seem to be any probability that within the measurable 
future will the owning class be expropriated by vio¬ 
lence. This observation, even if valid, does not, of 
course, prove that non-violent revolution will succeed. 

I am merely calling attention to the fact that we are 
under no obligation to abandon the strategy of non- 
warlike revolution because the odds against success are 
heavy. If the superior advantages enjoyed by devotees 
of the status quo are to paralyze us into impotence, 
then, of course, no strategy of revolution can succeed. 
All the significant reforms and revolutions of history 
have been wrought in the face of terrific opposition. 

Violence and Non-Violence 

It is highly imperative that we recognize the impos¬ 
sibility of combining effectively the strategies of violent 
revolution and non-warlike revolution. If the former 
is adopted and announced there is little chance of suc¬ 
cess in countries like the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain. While the British labor party has achieved enor¬ 
mous power with its program of non-violent revolu¬ 
tion, the British communist party has enrolled only 
5,000 members, is without a single member of parlia¬ 
ment, and has only one or two members of municipal 
authorities. I am convinced that in the United States 
the communist party has only the remotest chance of 
overthrowing capitalism and establishing a communist 
society. Its strategy of seizing power by violence and 
of preserving the revolution by proletarian dictator¬ 
ship backed with instruments of terror will never be 
accepted by vast sections of the American people. The 
skilled workers, the semi-skilled workers, the middle 
class, small proprietors, professional men, and above 
all rural people are in overwhelming proportions op¬ 
posed to civil war as a means of seeking a new social 
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order. More than half the members of the communist 
party are drawn from the ranks of the unemployed, 
while. only a tiny fraction of them are employed in 
basic industries. 

Making Defeat Certain 

If American revolutionists desire to make certain 
their own defeat and annihilation, let them announce 
that, while they prefer pacific means, they are prepared 
if necessary to take up the weapons of armed battle. 
The very enunciation of such a procedure will make it 
impossible to fulfil the conditions of successful revolu¬ 
tion through non-violence. A radical political party 
which announces that it has no expectation of coming 
into power through votes but that it will be compelled 
to seize power by violence, will never receive a man¬ 
date from the electorate of the United States. Con¬ 
servative groups can advocate violent suppression of 
radicals without alienating their support, but revolu¬ 
tionary parties cannot hope to secure enough votes to 
win control of government if they threaten to use war¬ 
like means of capturing power. 

Therefore it is imperative that non-warlike revolu¬ 
tionists refrain from entering into a united front with 
communist or communistic groups, or with other or¬ 
ganizations that sanction or advocate the use of armed 
violence in seeking to abolish capitalism. If an indi¬ 
vidual is convinced that revolution cannot be carried 
through without the armed seizure of power, then it 
is logical for him to seek a united front with commu¬ 
nists, although even in this case he may hesitate be¬ 
cause of other aspects of the communist program. But 
it appears to me crystal clear that the cause of non- 
warlike revolution is weakened rather than strength¬ 
ened by a united front with communists. 

Let us consider this matter in its simplest form. 
Suppose officials of the communist party should suggest 
to the officials of a religious organization which is seek¬ 
ing revolutionary changes through non-violent means 
that a united front be established in behalf of more 
substantial benefits for the unemployed and for the 
maintenance of civil liberties of strikers. That is to 
say, suppose the united front is confined to specific 
objectives upon which both groups are in complete 
agreement. Would it not be wise to form a united 
front for this limited purpose ? My answer is emphat¬ 
ically no. Religious groups should exert themselves in 
behalf of the unemployed and should be zealous in 
defense of civil liberties, but they merely weaken their 
efforts when they enter into combinations with com¬ 
munists. 

Why Communists Want a Common Front 

This position is strengthened by an understanding 
of the purpose of communists in seeking a united front. 
Consider, for example, their advocacy of the League 
Against War and Fascism. Do they really believe that 
it is possible to prevent international war unless capi¬ 
talism is abolished? Certainly not. Their spokesmen 
are emphatic on this point. They are dogmatic in their 
assertion that so long as capitalism exists international 
war is inevitable. They are equally unequivocal in their 


statements about the duty of communists in the event 
of international war. Such a war, they say, must be 
transformed into a civil war for the overthrow of 
capitalism and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. A hundred official statements to this 
effect can easily be assembled. Likewise, do commu¬ 
nists really believe that fascism can be prevented unless 
the workers seize power by violence? Here also com¬ 
munist leaders are frank. They maintain that the only 
defense against war and fascism is furnished by armed 
seizure of power. Why then do they invite pacifist 
groups and other religious agencies to enter into a 
united front? Their avowed purpose is to strengthen 
the movement for the armed overthrow of capitalism. 
Communists have nothing but contempt for religion 
and for pacifism. They use the united front as a means 
of boring from within. 

The L.A.W.F. 

The fact that the League Against War and Fascism 
has recently established a religious section and is now 
seeking to enrol ministers and other religious leaders 
makes it imperative that the true nature of this organi¬ 
zation be understood. That communists and near¬ 
communists were prominent in its formation, that com¬ 
munists and near-communists now exercise considera¬ 
ble influence over its activities, that communists and 
near-communists have constituted a heavy proportion 
of the personnel of its annual and regional conferences 
—these are unquestioned facts. It is true that non¬ 
communists also were active in the formation of the 
league and that they are now playing an important 
role in its activities. Furthermore it is true that some 
peace agencies are officially represented on its com¬ 
mittees. But it is conspicuously true that the socialist 
party has refused to participate and that the Student 
League for industrial democracy has likewise refused 
to enter into a united front with the National Student 
league, which is dominated by communists. The S.P. 
and the S.L.I.D. have sanctioned a limited united front 
in local communities on specific issues under drastic 
restrictions. 

The first chairman of the League Against War and 
Fascism was J. B. Matthews, who is frank in saying 
that he is nearer to the communist party than to any 
other political group in this country. The present 
chairman is Harry F. Ward. He is not a member of 
the communist party, but one is fully warranted in 
saying that he is communistically inclined. Professor 
Ward’s colleague, Miss Winifred Chappell, signed a 
manifesto urging citizens to support the communist 
candidate for President of the United States. Com¬ 
munist party members have from the beginning been 
active in the league and are still in the forefront. If 
religious leaders desire to cooperate with the League 
Against War and Fascism they should do so with their 
eyes open. They are entering an organization in which 
communists and near-communists are playing a domi¬ 
nant role. This is an incontestable truth. 

By way of summary: True Christians must be revo¬ 
lutionists; they cannot be satisfied with reforms, but 
are obliged to seek radical changes in the present eco- 
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nomic order. They must be non-warlike revolutionists, 
repudiating utterly the strategy of armed seizure or 
power. The odds against success are heavy, but are 
less formidable for non-warlike revolutionists than for 
violent revolutionists. The two strategies cannot c ac¬ 
tively be combined. Therefore pacifist revolutionists 
should refrain from entering into a united front with 


communists and near-communists. For this reason re¬ 
ligious pacifists should work through agencies other 
than the League Against War and Fascism. The prob¬ 
lem of the Christian in seeking to build the kingdom of 
God on earth is to find a strategy which is at the same 
time realistically revolutionary and resolutely non- 
warlike. 


Is Zionism Going Fascist? 


By Louis Minsky 


A T no other time in modern Jewish history has 
Palestine been so much in the consciousness of 
“Jews. For this there are a variety of reasons. 
Undoubtedly the Zionist ideal has made much head¬ 
way among American Jews, but this is not the most 
important cause of the current interest in Palestine. 
American Zionism is at most an abstract longing, t e 
number of active Zionists constitute a small fraction 
of the total Jewish population of this country. I o 
many Jews Zionism is a sentimental and romantic idea 
rooted in the past gloriousness of Jewish history; its 
attachments are mainly cultural and religious. ? ew 
American Zionists expect to settle in Palestine and even 
the Zionist Organization of America holds no illusions 
with respect to any considerable movement of Ameri¬ 
can Jews to the Jewish national homeland. 

American Jewish interest in Palestine centers largely 
in getting Jews of other countries into Palestine, nota¬ 
bly the Jews of eastern Europe to whom emigration to 
Palestine is at once the fulfilment of a religious t ea 
and the only practical method of escaping from a life 
of economic degradation and social oppression. It has 
been these Jews—the oppressed of Poland, Rumania 
and other eastern European countries—who have 
made up the bulk of settlers in Palestine, and Zionist 
activity in western lands has been concentrated mainly 
on opening the gates of Palestine as far as possible to 
permit the greatest number of such Jews to enter the 
country within the limitations imposed by the manda- 
tory power. 

A Haven for Gevwian Exiles 

Since the advent to power of Hitler in Germany 
Palestine has become important for another reason. 
It has provided a haven for a large number oi refugees 
escaping from the Hitler terror. Since January 1933 
over 20,000 German Jews have settled in Palestine. 
Thousands of others are awaiting the first opportunity 
to embark for the Jewish homeland. The Jewish 
agency for Palestine has importuned the British gov¬ 
ernment for an increase in the number of immigration 
certificates in response to the crying demand of German 
Jews anxious to escape from the misery of nazi Ger- 

With the influx of German Jews has also come an 
influx of capital and of prosperity. These German 
Jews did not bring all the capital or the prosperity, but 


they helped considerably. Prosperity has been rising 
in Palestine for a number of years. Capital has been 
pouring in from all over the world. Since 1920 no less 
than $300,000,000 has been invested in the country. 
Real estate values have rocketed enormously. Labor 
is scarce. Citrus exports are good. Palestine is today 
perhaps the only really prosperous country in the 

world. , , . 

It Is this prosperity which is the cause or the intense 

interest In Palestine manifested at the present moment 
by the Jews of America. American Jews—or the seri¬ 
ous and the thinking among them—are afraid of this 
prosperity, or at least of the direction it is taking. 
They are afraid that it is going to be the same sort of 
prosperity as in western capitalist countries, which will 
be followed sooner or later by the same sort of col¬ 
lapse. They are afraid that Palestine may develop the 
same class conflicts, the same exploitation of labor, the 
same aggrandizement of the profit motive which is to 
be found in every other country. 

Palestine as a Social Experiment 

Which brings us to what is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for the universal Jewish interest in Palestine. 
Palestine in a sense represents an experimental station 
for a new society, built upon the errors and injustices 
of the old order. Here is pioneer territory, a new 
country being erected by Jews of many lands. Will 
these Jews profit by their experience of the hideous 
injustices and brutalities of modern society, or will 
they allow this new state to go the way of all other 
economic orders ? Will they build a cooperative society 
based upon production for use, in which social justice 
will be the underlying ideal, or will they create the same 
old capitalistic order dedicated to honoring the profit 
motive ? 

The ideal of social justice and the cooperative so¬ 
ciety is one which is held by the majority of Zionists. 
In Palestine this ideal is represented in the Histadruth, 
the most politically significant party in the Jewish 
homeland. It is a socialist-labor organization of some 
60,000 members, practically one-third of the Jewish 
population. The dominant ideal of the party is that 
there shall be no exploitation of one man by another. 
Its most revered philosopher is A. Gordon, who taught 
that the Jew could build a just society only when he had 
successfully crushed selfishness out of his soul. 
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In This Issue 

Kirby Page 

contributing editor of.The 
Christian Century and for¬ 
mer editor of World To¬ 
morrow, furnishes an an¬ 
swer to a question which 
has become increasingly im¬ 
portant to American church 
members. Numbers of 
church gatherings have 
passed resolutions putting 
important religious bodies 
on record as opposed^ to 
u the profit motive” or the 
profit system.” The most 
recent action of this sort to 
attract national attention 
was taken by the general 
council of the Congrega- 
tional-Chrlstian churches at 
Oberlin last summer. It 
has become clear, however, 
that such actions, voted m 
gatherings 'which are fre¬ 
quently heavily clerical m 
membership, are not under* 
stood by Urge numbers of 
laymen. Resentment results, 
and in certain denomina¬ 
tional bodies there is some 
danger of more drastic ex¬ 
pression of dissent. The is¬ 
sue thus raised must be 
f aced, hut it should be faced 
with a clear understanding 
by all conce med of the 
meaning of the terms used. 
What does the Christian 
leadership of today have in 
mind when it insists that the 
profit motive must be dis¬ 
placed? His long record as 
a leader among socially- 
minded Christians well fits 
Mr. Page to deal with this 
question. 


The Article on 

Father Coughlin 
was written before the 
radio exchange between 
him, General Johnson and 
Senator Long. Those broad¬ 
casts, which have been 
heard by a huge national 
audience, while not chang¬ 
ing the content of the radio 
message of the Detroit 
priest, add to its importance. 
The next article in this 
series on “Heretics of the 
Air” will deal with Sen¬ 
ator Huey P. Long. 

Edward H. Pruden 
is minister of the First 
Baptist church, Petersburg, 
Va. 
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What Is the Profit Motive? 

By Kirby Page 


I N his recent annual message to congress, President 
Roosevelt said: "No wise man has any intention of 
destroying what is known as the profit motive; be¬ 
cause by the profit motive we mean the right by work to 
earn a decent livelihood for ourselves and for our fam¬ 
ilies." If this definition is accepted as accurate and 
comprehensive, there can be no dispute about the profit 
motive. “The right by work to earn a decent livelihood 
for ourselves and for our families" is taken for granted 
alike by supporters of capitalism, fascism, communism 
and socialism. 

The President spoke as if he believes "profit 1 mo¬ 
tive to be synonymous with "income” motive. This 
may be correct use of language, but it completely 
evades the crucial question as to whether various forms 
of income are equally legitimate and socially advan¬ 
tageous. The following types of income quickly come 
to mind: wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, fees, 
honorariums, gifts, royalties, wagers, prizes, graft, 
robbery, barter, sales, rent, interest, dividends, profit. 
If the desire for.income from any one or more of these 
sources is to be called the "profit motive, then it is 
obvious that we must find other designations for par¬ 
ticular types of revenue, since clear analysis of the sig¬ 
nificance of various types of income is a prerequisite 
to intelligent social action. 

“Income’’ and “Profit’ 

A more illuminating procedure, however, is to use 
"profit motive" in a restricted and accurate way. The 
present economic order is often called "the profit sys¬ 
tem." Obviously it would be meaningless to speak of 
individualism as "the income system." In its simplest 
form, the profit system operates in this way: an individ¬ 
ual builds and equips a small establishment; he pur¬ 
chases raw material; he employs workers; he pays the 
entire cost of operation and maintenance; he sells the 
finished product; and the difference between total ex¬ 
penditures and total receipts is called profit or loss.^ If 
the establishment is owned hy a single individual, it is 
taken for granted that he is entitled to all the "profit” 
remaining after total expenditures have been made 
from total receipts. No person would maintain, how¬ 
ever, that he is entitled to all the “income” from the 
business. 

The profit system has been altered drastically by die 
rise of the modern corporation, with its impersonality 
and limited liability of investors. Individual ownership 
and partnerships have in large measure been super¬ 
seded by corporations. The prevailing practice now is 
for numbers of investors to pool their savings in a cor¬ 
porate enterprise. One if these individuals may receive 
several types of income from the corporation. He may 
receive a salary as manager; he may receive a bonus: 
he may receive rent for his own land or buildings used 
by the corporation; he may receive interest on money 
invested in bonds of the corporation; he may receive 
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dividends on money invested in stocks of the corpora¬ 
tion; and he may find his total wealth increased by a 
huge undistributed surplus in the coffers of the corpora¬ 
tion; he may take advantage of a rise in the value of 
bonds or stocks and dispose of his holdings at a gain. 

Which of these types of income are "profit"? Is 
salary profit? Is rent profit? Surely not in the same 
sense. In economic discussion a sharp differentiation is 
usually made between income derived from personal 
effort and income derived from the ownership of prop¬ 
erty. This is a distinction of incalculable social sig¬ 
nificance. Likewise, it is customary to classify income 
derived from ownership of property as rent, interest 
and dividends. Since payments in the form of rent and 
interest are often regarded by auditors as costs of op¬ 
eration, profit may be defined as the surplus available 
for the payment of dividends. 

Profit Is Not Income 

If definitions are to serve as means of identification 
and differentiation, “profit" should not be used as 
synonymous with “income.” "Profit" should be used 
in one of two ways, either as a designation for income 
derived from the ownership of property, or in a more 
specialized sense as referring to that portion of prop¬ 
erty-income received in the form of dividends. There¬ 
fore, the "profit motive" is the desire for or expecta¬ 
tion of receiving income from ownership of property, 
or of securing income in the form of dividends. The 
"profit system” may then be described as private own¬ 
ership of the means of production and distribution and 
their operation through the competitive struggle for 
the profit of owners and investors. 

The essence of the profit system may be revealed 
vividly by contrasting it with two other types of eco¬ 
nomic activity, namely, the postoffice department and 
a cooperative store. The postoffice department oper¬ 
ates on a non-profit basis, even during those years when 
a surplus is shown, and there have been many years of 
surplus in the history of the American postoffice. Every 
year the division of first-class mail shows a surplus, the 
total surplus for the eight years beginning with 1927 
being $632,000,000. In the same eight years the loss 
on second-class mail was $715,000,000, due to the fact 
that the rates on newspapers and periodicals are so low 
that they cover only one-fifth of the actual cost of trans¬ 
portation to the postoffice department. Thousands of 
employes receive wages and salaries, some running as 
high as $15,000 per year, but no individual receives a 
cent of income in the form of dividends from the post- 
office department. 

In the case of a cooperative store, a hundred or so 
families each put $10 into a pool from which a stock 
of groceries is secured and a building rented. From the 
sales, salaries are paid to the manager and clerks and 
other operating costs covered. The surplus Is not dis¬ 
tributed in the form of dividends to investors, but is 
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returned to customers in ratio of their purchases or is 
retained for collective projects of an educational or 
recreational nature. In the postoffice department an 
in the consumers’ cooperative movement the profit sys¬ 
tem has been abolished and the proht motive is no 
longer operative, although the income motive remains 
as a dynamic. 

Destroying Initiative 

The profit system is usually defended on the ground 
that the profit motive is absolutely necessary to effi¬ 
ciency. The statement is often made that without the 
profit motive initiative would be destroyed, energy 
sapped, and stagnation would result. It is easy, how¬ 
ever, to demonstrate that in much of this discussion, 
the profit motive is confused with the income motive. 
The alternatives before us would stand out more viv¬ 
idly if we could discover the role played by the profit 
motive in the United States at the present time. If for 
purposes of this examination we use profit, motive to 
designate the desire or expectation of receiving income 
from property, what proportion of the productive en¬ 
ergy expended under the profit system is driven y 

dynamic of the profit motive ? 

Clarity of discussion will be aided by dividing 
adult population into four categories: those who re¬ 
ceive all their income from the ownership of property, 
those who derive a major share of their income from 
the ownership of property; those who receive only a 
small fraction of their income from ownership of prop¬ 
erty, and those who receive no income whatever from 
the ownership of property. The first group is. com¬ 
posed of absentee owners who do not participate m any 
way in management or operation. It is o vious t a^ 
this is the section of the population that would be most 
severely affected by the removal of the profit motive. 
But this is the group which renders.the.least social con¬ 
tribution to production and distribution, n a non 
profit society necessary capital for replacement and ex¬ 
pansion may be secured from the proceeds of socialized 
industries, from socialized banking and credit, an 
from vast numbers of small investors. The actual con¬ 
tribution to production made by rich absentee owners 
is so small that the removal of the profit motive in their 
case would not seriously affect output. 

Owners and Operators 

Mr Henry Ford is an excellent illustration of the 
second group. Much of his income is derived from 
ownership of the Ford Motor company, but he is also 
an active participant in the operation of this corpora¬ 
tion. How much of his energy is released by the expec¬ 
tation of income from property, and how much from 
a combination of other incentives? It ts easy to dem¬ 
onstrate that men of the type of Mr. Ford are moti¬ 
vated less bv the desire for large incomes than bv the 
satisfactions derived from creativity, the wielding ot 
responsibility and power, the achieving of success an i 
the attainment of prestige. Surely it is apparent that 
the profit system possesses no monopoly or these latter 
incentives and that they can be utilized even more dy¬ 
namically under other social systems. 

An illustration of the third group is furnished by a 


skilled carpenter who has saved a thousand dollars and 
invested in a corporation with a yield of 6 per cent, or 
$60 per year. He may plan to save another thousand 
dollars, but has no expectation whatever that a consid¬ 
erable proportion of his income will be derived from 

ownership of property. i v 

The fourth group is made up of individuals who own 
no property whatever and whose most optimistic ex¬ 
pectation is the acquiring of property valued at a few 
thousand dollars. Only a small number of the members 
of this classification have even a remote expectation ot 
receiving a large income from the ownership of prop¬ 
erty. 

Owning Group Is Small 

It appears obvious that the abolition of the profit 
motive, as distinguished from the income motive, 
would not seriously retard the economic activity of the 
members of the third and fourth classifications. How 
many persons arc included in the first and second 
groups? Indeed, how many individuals receive a sub¬ 
stantial income from all sources? An authoritative an¬ 
swer is contained in a recent volume published by the 
Brookings institute in Washington, entitled er 
ica’s Capacity to Consume.” From this source we learn 
that at the peak of prosperity in 1929, about 12 mil¬ 
lion families, or more than 42 per cent of the tota, 
had incomes of less than $1,500. Nearly mi i 
families, or 71 per cent, had incomes of l«sthan$2,- 
500. Only a little over 2 million families, or 8 per cent, 
had incomes in excess of $5,000. About 600,000 fam¬ 
ilies, or 2.3 per cent, had incomes in excess ot $1U,- 
OOO’.” All this in the good old days of the boom. 

The fact is clearly established that the number of 
persons in the United States receiving substantial in¬ 
comes from the ownership of property, apart from 
personal efforts expended in operation, has never ex¬ 
ceeded three or four per cent of the adult population, 
and it is probable that the members of this group at 
the present time do not total more than one or two per 

cent of the adult population. . , 

One way of testing the actual dynamic of the proht 
motive is to examine it in relation to other incentives. 
Let us therefore turn away for a moment from the 
profit system and explore the question of motivation 
under a system of public ownership and operation. Let 
us assume therefore that we are dealing with a situa¬ 
tion where private ownership and the profit system 
have been abolished in the realms of banking and 
credit, sources of electric energy, minerals and fuels, 
primary means of transportation and communication, 
and such basic industries as steel. Why should anybody 
bother to work under a system of socialization. 

The first reason why people would work is because 
they would receive an income, and there is abundant 
reason to believe that the more efficient correlation of 
industry made possible by collective operation and a 
more equitable distribution of purchasing power would 
result in a substantial lifting of the minimum wage 
available to all workers. A second incentive would be 
offered in the form of higher income for more efficient 
and faithful service. The maximum wage might be ten 
times the minimum, say $20,000 as compared wi 
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$2,000; or society might deem it'wise to increase or to 
diminish this suggested maximum. Even at the peak 
of prosperity in the United States the number of in¬ 
comes as high as $25,000 was just over 100,000. A 
mere one-seventh of one per cent of the adult popula¬ 
tion! 

Why Work Without Profit? 

Economic security would constitute a third reason 
for faithful work. Normal human beings do their best 
work when they have a sense of safety and a feeling 
of confidence. In a decently organized society, a mini¬ 
mum income would be available for everybody. If 
work could not be furnished, an income from unem¬ 
ployment insurance would be received by every worker. 
Added security would be furnished through insurance 
against sickness and accidents, and through old age 
pensions. The satisfaction derived from creative ac¬ 
tivity would constitute a fourth dynamic. This would 
be especially compelling among the most highly quali¬ 
fied members of industry. Another incentive would be 
the allocation of responsibility and power to the ablest 
and most loyal members of the community. The more 
advanced the degree of socialization, the more neces¬ 
sary the centralization of authority. Therefore, men 
of genius would have even greater opportunity to bear 
responsibility and to wield power than under individ¬ 
ualism, with the significant difference that this author¬ 
ity would be allocated for fixed periods of time and 
would be administered as a trusteeship for the people, 
rather than as a means of securing private profit. 

Prestige and applause constitute a sixth dynamic. 
Human beings desire to be highly regarded by their 
fellows and exert themselves to the utmost to win pub¬ 
lic favor. If industry were so organized that applause 
went to the most worthy workers, men and women 
would put forth strenuous efforts to reach the pinnacle 
of approval. The desire to avoid condemnation would 
be another driving incentive. It would be easy to di¬ 
minish anti-social conduct and to reduce chronic loafing 
by well organized expressions of social disapproval. 

Patriotic devotion to the public good would be an 
eighth motivation. In wartime and in emergencies the 
drive of duty releases vast energies. Society as yet has 
scarcely tapped this immense reservoir of energy. And, 
finally, in the case of genuinely religious people the 
most dynamic of all incentives is concern, concern for 
the welfare of one’s kinsmen in ’the home of God. 
When the Lord’s prayer is fully answered and the king¬ 
dom of God has been achieved on earth, the profit mo¬ 
tive and the competitive struggle will be superseded by 
mutuality, equality and cooperation. 

If it can be demonstrated that the profit motive, as 
differentiated from the income motive, is not essential 
to efficiency in industry, the strongest foundation of the 
profit system is thereby undermined. If other incen¬ 
tives than the desire for a substantial income from the 
ownership of property are able to achieve economic 
efficiency and faithfulness, the enormous advantages of 
collective ownership and cooperative operation of the 
basic industries are incontestable. The case against the 
profit system may be summarized briefly: It presents 
a maximum stimulus to covetousness and the desire for 


excessive personal privilege; it makes private profit for 
investors the test of production, rather than the satis¬ 
faction of human needs, thereby shutting down plants 
when profit is not forthcoming, even though multitudes 
of men, women and children remain in dire need of the 
commodities which could be produced; it drives indus¬ 
try around the vicious circle of booms and depressions, 
thus destroying stability and security; it places owners 
and workers under the crushing strain of a life-and- 
death competitive struggle and thereby consumes an 
utterly disproportionate amount of human energy, 
leaving its victims too exhausted for the proper enjoy¬ 
ment of cultural, artistic and spiritual values; it leads 
to disastrous maldistribution of purchasing power, with 
extreme congestion of wealth in the hands of a small 
section of the population and with severe privation for 
the multitudes; it offers no escape from the dilemma 
of anarchistic and wasteful competition, on the one 
hand, and the ravages of monopolistic exploitation, on 
the other; it exacts a ghasdy toll through bankruptcy 
and unemployment by pitting employer against em¬ 
ployer, as well as worker against worker; it leads irre¬ 
sistibly to industrial conflict and class war; it is a major 
source of international warfare; it stands as a tower¬ 
ing barrier in the pathway of the kingdom of God. 

Churches and the Profit Motive 

If the churches fail to indict the profit system as a 
prolific source of countless iniquities and fail to with¬ 
draw all sanction and approval from this unnecessary 
and indefensible mode of production, they will remain 
blind leaders of the blind, and humanity will stagger 
over the precipice of hunger, warfare and chaos. 

Nevertheless, the effort to dissociate the churches 
from the profit system is certain to prove extremely 
costly. Local congregations will be torn asunder by 
this controversy. Ministers will lose their positions. 
Already the evidence is piled high that vested interests 
will once more prove themselves to be utterly relent¬ 
less in their opposition to individuals who threaten the 
foundations of their special privileges. Slave-owners 
were no more resolute in their determination to silence 
William Lloyd Garrison, potentates were no more 
furious against rebels who questioned their divine right 
to rule, than are the chief beneficiaries of the profit sys¬ 
tem resolved to paralyze all efforts to replace individ¬ 
ualism with a cooperative commonwealth. Blindness, 
bigotry, fear and vested interests continue to sow seeds 
of destruction. In such an hour of crisis, it is time for 
clergymen to stand up and be counted. Who is on the 
Lord’s side and who for him will go? Here is an 
acid test: What message concerning the profit motive 
shall ministers proclaim? 


Compensation 


I HAVE seen beauty, rising like a star 

Out of the grimness of some ancient wrong; 

I have seen honor bursting like a song 
From out the jangled clamorings of war. 

For evil dies, self-slain with hate and strife, 

And good springs up from its own seed of life. 

Margaret Ashmun. 
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How Can We Face the Crisis? 

By Kirby Page 


O MINOUS days are ahead. The danger con¬ 
fronting this generation can scarcely be exag¬ 
gerated. International war, civil war, and 
fascist tyranny are terrifyingly imminent. To recognize 
the magnitude of this peril is not to display pessimism, 
but to reveal minimum understanding. To deny that 
this menace hovers near is not to exhibit robust opti¬ 
mism, but to demonstrate blindness if not actual stu¬ 
pidity. That Europe is rushing toward the precipice 
of war is not open to doubt. This is not to say that war 
is inevitable, but a day of doom will come unless pres¬ 
ent policies are changed drastically. 

Action is demanded. But not just any kind of action. 
When a building is burning, action that takes the form 
of flinging buckets of kerosene upon the blaze only 
makes the flames burn more furiously. The more 
devastating the fire, the more imperative the necessity 
of examining the contents of the buckets. Under pre¬ 
vailing conditions in the United States, many varieties 
of action are highly provocative and merely fan the 
flames of enmity and warfare. Action is demanded, 
but action toward what end? 

Three Deadly Diseases 

My own convictions may be summarized briefly. 
The all-important economic task before us is to take 
away the power of control over the basic industries 
from the small minority that now holds it. Domination 
of the primary' means of production and distribution 
conveys the most powerful type of power there is and 
enables those who wield it not only to control industry 
and finance, but also to exercise enormous influence 
over government, the press, the radio, the movies, edu¬ 
cation, organized religion and other means of forming 
public opinion. The modern corporation, by decentral¬ 
izing ownership and concentrating control, enables rich 
men not only to utilize their own wealth but to control 
the invested funds of vast numbers of other individu¬ 
als. So long as this concentrated control is maintained, 
three deadly diseases will continue to attack the vitals 
of American life: maldistribution of purchasing power, 
inefficient use of national resources, and colossal waste- 
age from industrial conflict and international warfare. 

In order to take away the power of this oligarchy 
and to cope with these three deadly diseases, private 
property in the basic industries must be brought to an 
end. The American people desperately need more pri¬ 
vate property—in food, clothing, homes, equipment 
and countless consumers’ commodities—but too much 
private property in the basic industries stands in the 
way. Public ownership and operation of the chief 
means of production and distribution would make pos¬ 
sible more equitable distribution of purchasing power, 
more efficient planning and correlating of industry 
without the menace of monopoly. The ending of pri¬ 
vate property in this realm would substantially dimin¬ 
ish the power of the present oligarchy over govern¬ 


ment, and thereby make possible a less provocative and 
more friendly foreign policy. 

The primary task before us, therefore, is to bring to 
an end the system of private property in banking, the 
sources of electric energy, natural resources, chief 
means of transportation and communication, and other 
basic industries such as steel. There are only two ways 
of accomplishing this end: By confiscation or by pur¬ 
chase. The former can be achieved in the United 
States only by violent expropriation after victory in 
civil war; the latter may possibly be brought about by 
pacific governmental action. There is no certainty, 
however, that the required change can be brought 
about by either method. There is a strong possibility 
that prior to either confiscation or purchase members 
of the owning class will use their power to suppress 
opposition by destroying the democratic procedure 
through the establishment of a dictatorship. 

Communists and near-communists say that the only 
way whereby the power of the owning class can be 
broken is through victory in class war. They do not 
advocate the arming of the workers at the present time, 
but are convinced that when capitalism has decayed to 
the point of near-collapse it will then be necessary to 
shatter the power of the existing state and to confiscate 
private property through the armed might of the work¬ 
ing class and the establishment of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. But the question must be raised: How 
realistic is the expectation of success in the United 
States by this strategy? Such an expectation appears 
to me as highly romantic. The surest way to fasten 
fascism around the necks of the American people is to 
talk loudly of confiscating private property through a 
proletarian dictatorship. And the argument that fas¬ 
cism will quickly be followed by communism fails to 
convince, especially in view of the trend of events in 
Italy and in Germany. 

What Action Is Required? 

The dice may be heavily loaded against success 
through purchase, but surely advocacy of the pacific 
procedure of buying out the present owners of the 
basic industries and making payment in bonds based 
upon the value of the property thus socialized is less 
likely to frighten the owning class into establishing a 
reactionary dictatorship than is the threat of violent 
action by the workers. Moreover, there is much less 
probability that vested interests will be able to secure 
the required popular support in behalf of a dictator¬ 
ship at the right. Not only is there more likelihood of 
success by purchase than by confiscation, but the former 
procedure is highly preferable on ethical grounds. Con¬ 
fiscation is possible only through victory in civil war, 
and civil war is the most objectionable type of war. 

Therefore, the action most desperately required is 
action directed toward the pacific abolition of the sys¬ 
tem of private property in the basic industries. This 
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end can be reached only through evangelism, education 
and organization. Control of government is essential 
to the exercise of the right of eminent domain in taking 
private property for public use by the payment of a 
fair price. Consequently it is necessary to win the active 
support or the passive acceptance of a majority of vot¬ 
ers for a program of socialization of the primary means 
of production and distribution. But success at the polls 
will prove to be inadequate unless the new administra¬ 
tion is supported by tremendous economic power. For 
this reason the creation of a powerful nationwide labor 
movement and a massive consumers’ cooperative move¬ 
ment is imperatively required. Without the colossal 
power of organized labor and organized consumers, 
control of government could not be secured or main¬ 
tained. 

The test of effective action, therefore, assumes this 
form: Will this proposed action help to change the 
minds of citizens in favor of the pacific socialization of 
the basic industries, will it strengthen a political move¬ 
ment directed toward socialization, will it increase the 
power of a labor movement committed to socialization, 
or will it hasten the growth of consumers’ cooperatives ? 

A Call to Sacrifice 

Advocacy of pacific socialization through purchase 
will provoke less hostility than the advocacy of confisca¬ 
tion through violence, but even the former will be met 
with terrific opposition. Dangerous days are ahead. 
Persons who are committed to the policy of eventually 
arming the workers and seizing power realize that 
their very lives are endangered by the strategy they 
have accepted. For them heroism and sacrificial devo¬ 
tion are minimum prerequisites of success. Patriots 
who favor armed preparedness and who express a will¬ 
ingness to go to war in defense of country likewise 
realize that victory depends upon courage and sacri¬ 
fice. And surely it is obvious that pacifists who reject 
utterly the war method and who are committed to 
non-warlike socialization must be willing to run risks 
and accept consequences if their objectives are to be 
reached. 

This generation has no alternative to living danger¬ 
ously. It merely has the power to choose one of vari¬ 
ous perilous ways. If religious revolutionists are to 
retain confidence in non-warlike procedures and if they 
are to persevere in their efforts to socialize the basic 
industries, they must store up resources upon which 
they can draw in hours of crisis. Fortunately, vast 
reservoirs of power are accessible. Fellowship with 
comrades in struggle and communion with the eternal 
God multiply a man’s strength by ten or by a hundred 
or by a thousand. When a person feels himself to be 
alone under a juniper tree he is likely to be over¬ 
whelmed with a sense of impotence and futility, 
whereas his spirit mounts when laboring shoulder to 
shoulder with comrades who also have refused to bow 
the knee to Baal. 

Fellowship in prayer is a condition of continued 
loyalty to the cause of pacific revolution. Unless a per¬ 
son is able to maintain vivid awareness that he is a 
co-worker with God in the age-old task of creating a 


harmonious community on earth, he is likely to lose 
confidence in the validity of non-warlike procedures or 
to become lukewarm in the struggle for social justice. 
Private prayer needs to be supplemented with corporate 
worship. Intimacy of friendship, mutuality of concern, 
and common danger deepen fellowship with man and 
enrich communion with the Eternal. In a day of crisis 
nothing is more important than that religious revolu¬ 
tionists should spend time periodically in corporate 
worship. 

Corporate Thinking 

In American communities the proportion of reli¬ 
gious revolutionists is so small in comparison with the 
number of church members, and the odds against them 
are so heavy, that it is imperative that such minorities 
form intimate fellowships for thought and action. The 
likelihood of international war, class war and fascist 
tyranny is so imminent and threatening that prior atten¬ 
tion must be given to these menaces. Almost every 
high value is jeopardized by their approach. Clarity 
of thought is essential to effective action and therefore 
intimate and continuous exchanges of ideas and convic¬ 
tions is imperatively demanded. No person has a right 
to become so engrossed in a mass of detail that he fails 
to spend time seeking perspective. The times cry aloud 
for action, but only for action that is intelligently re¬ 
lated to a strategy of social change that is consistent 
with worthy ends. Fellowship in thought on the part 
of kindred spirits is a source of illumination for which 
there is no adequate substitute. 

The magnitude of the odds against persons seeking 
radical changes in the present social order makes im¬ 
perative fellowship in action. Power at the command 
of vested interests is so immeasureable and opposition 
to drastic alterations is so vigorous that religious revo¬ 
lutionists will be picked off one by one unless they band 
themselves together. It is highly important therefore 
that in every community there be formed fellowships 
through which resolute advocates of a new social order 
may act collectively in defense of freedom of speech 
and press and organization, and through which a col¬ 
lective impact may be made upon the public mind. 

The Opportunity of the F.O.R. 

That these fellowships should ignore creedal and ’ 
denominational boundaries and embrace men and 
women from different churches and communions is 
highly desirable. Intimate groups of this character are 
able to exercise influence far beyond their numerical 
strength. In cities of one hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion, a determined minority of one hundred resolute 
religionists compactly bound together could render 
incalculable assistance in strengthening labor unions, 
consumers’ cooperatives and political socialism. In 
smaller communities a score of religious radicals united 
in close fellowship could accomplish wonders. In met¬ 
ropolitan communities a determined fellowship of even 
five hundred informed and energetic persons could 
wield tremendous power. 

Such fellowships are actually springing up in numer¬ 
ous communities. It is natural and desirable that they 
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should assume many forms. But there is also a sub¬ 
stantial advantage to be gained by united action on the 
part of these various fellowships* Some of us are en¬ 
thusiastic over the possibilities of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation becoming an agency through which a 
rapidly increasing number of pacifist revolutionists 
may function corporately. 

It is imperative that men and women who because 
of their faith in non-violent methods have unqualifiedly 
repudiated the war method and determined not to 
sanction or to participate in any future war among 
nations, classes, or races, -should band themselves to¬ 
gether for thought and prayer and action. The Fel¬ 
lowship of Reconciliation is composed of such individ¬ 
uals in more than twenty nations. It is a group of men 
and women of many nations and races who recognize 
the unity of the worldwide human family and wish to 
explore the possibilities of love for discovering truth, 
dispelling antagonism and reconciling people, despite 
all differences, in a friendly society. They believe that 
love, such as that seen preeminently in Jesus, must serve 
as the true guide'for personal conduct under all circum¬ 
stances ; and they seek to demonstrate this love as the 
effective force for overcoming evil and transforming 
society into a creative fellowship. Although members 
do not bind themselves to any exact form of words— 

They refuse to participate in any war, or to sanction military 
preparations; they work to abolish war and to foster good will 
among nations, races and classes; 


They strive to build a social order which will suffer no in¬ 
dividual or group to be exploited for the profit or pleasure of 
another, and which will assure to all the means for realizing the 
best possibilities of life; 

They advocate such ways of dealing with offenders against 
society as shall transform the wrong-doer rather than inflict 
retributive punishment; 

They endeavor to show reverence for personality—in the 
home, in the education of children, in association with those 
of other classes, nationalities and races; 

They seek to avoid bitterness and contention, and to maintain 
the spirit of self-giving love while engaged in the struggle to 
achieve these purposes. 

The fellowship in the United States maintains a 
national office in New York city, 2929 Broadway; a 
southern office in Adanta, 252 Winona drive, Deca¬ 
tur, Georgia; and a western office in Los Angeles, 
4609 Prospect avenue, Hollywood, California. 

There are now about 7,000 members in this country. 
Its officers and a score of volunteer field representatives 
are prepared to visit various cities and consult with 
interested persons about the possibility of establishing 
or strengthening local groups of the fellowship. But 
the question as to whether or not local groups of reli¬ 
gious radicals function through the specific agency of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation is less important than 
that they bind themselves together in fellowship in 
prayer and thought and action. But it is imperative 
diat we draw heavily upon fellowship as a means of 
grace and a source of power. 


VERSE 


Song of the Armorers 

**QPEED up, speed up the furnace, 

^ Blow the red flame higher!” 

The armorers are singing, 

“We’ll set the world afire I” 

Merrily glow the forges, 

Fiercely rings the steel; 

Children are starving and crying, 

Weeping widows kneel. 

The world goes madly spinning 
Head-on for another war! 

“Munitions ! Buy munitions! 

That’s what we are working for!” 

The armorers are singing: 

“Blow the red flame higher, 

Speed up, speed up the furnace! 

We’ll set the world afire!” 

Amy Sherman Bridgman. 

Fragment from Marcus Aurelius 

A S falls the ripened olive from the tree 
L When sap is stayed, 

So may Death find me thanking God for life, 
And unafraid. 


The fourney 

W HEN Death, the angel of our higher dreams, 
Shall come, far ranging from the hills of light, 
He will not catch me unaware; for I 
Shall be as now communing with the dawn. 

For I shall make all haste to follow him 
Along the valley, up the misty slope 
Where life lets go and Life at last is born. 

There I shall find the dreams that I have lost 
On toilsome earth, and they will guide me on, 

Beyond the mists unto the farthest height. 

I shall not grieve except to pity those 
Who cannot hear the songs that I shall hear! 

Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Tfiches 


I HAVE a purse in my pocket. 
Another in my heart; 

The pocket-purse holds some coppers 
I toiled for in the mart. 


The heart-purse holds the riches 
Of earth and heaven above: 

Some joy and truth and beauty, 

And faith and hope and love. 

Chauncey R. Piety. 


Georgia Harkness. 
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A Program for Peace Action 

By Kirby Page 


I T is all very well to tel! us that modern civilization 
is threatened with destruction through warfare be¬ 
tween nations and between classes, but what can we 
do about it? This cry is heard frequently these days 
in forums and discussion groups. It is not enough to 
point out that deliverance can come only through a com¬ 
bination of evangelism, agitation, education, organiza¬ 
tion and social pressure. How evangelize? How agi¬ 
tate? How educate? How organize? How exert so¬ 
cial coercion? Those are the questions people are ask¬ 
ing. But many of them do not know where to take hold 
and are frequently overcome with a sense of impotence. 
Just what can an individual do ? 

Personal Evangelism 

1. He .can engage in “personal work,” to use an old 
phrase with new meaning. He can talk with friends 
and acquaintances and endeavor to awaken and stir 
them to action, putting deeper content into the evan¬ 
gelistic call to surrender. Conversion is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory unless it includes conversion from the 
method of war to the way of the Prince of Peace, and 
conversion from competitive struggle for special privi¬ 
lege to cooperative endeavor in behalf of the common 
good. Face to face conversation has often been the 
means of converting a man to a new way of life. Talk¬ 
ing earnestly and intelligently for half an hour daily in 
a friendly manner is one of the most effective ways of 
undermining capitalism and the war system. Systematic 
conversation has often been used as a means of winning 
men to Christ. A few students, by carefully dividing 
the names of persons to be interviewed, could soon talk 
personally with every member of their class about the 
Christian attitude toward war and capitalism. A small 
group of serious-minded men and women could, within 
a brief period, converse with every member of their 
church about these life-and-death problems. An 
“every-member-canvass” concerning social _ justice 
would yield rich dividends in deeper consecration and 
more resolute action. Such a procedure would instill 
deeper vitality into Epworth leagues, Christian En¬ 
deavor and Baptist young people’s societies and cabi¬ 
nets of the Student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s. 

Group Evangelism 

2. A Christian radical can become a member of a 
gospel team and participate in the process of group 
evangelism. A wider and deeper message can be con¬ 
veyed in an old, familiar way. Many of us in our col¬ 
lege days were members of gospel teams that went into 
neighboring communities and conducted evangelistic 
meetings. The anti-war crusade may be waged in this 
way. Teams from colleges, churches and young peo¬ 
ple's societies can make systematic presentations in be¬ 
half of Christian pacifism and social justice. The case 
for international agencies of justice and for a coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth may, after serious preparation, be 
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presented effectively. Street meetings offer an oppor¬ 
tunity to reach people who are often otherwise inac¬ 
cessible. A pastor may team-up with an economist, a 
business man and a labor leader in systematic discus¬ 
sion in the homes of church members assembled in con¬ 
venient groups. 

3. Private prayer and corporate worship are indis¬ 
pensable means of social evangelism. Intercession has 
always been practiced by prophets of religion, and 
group intercession possesses special potency. Since the 
odds against religious revolutionists are terrific, an ex¬ 
tra responsibility rests upon them to appropriate the 
values of spiritual communion. Such individuals should 
seek opportunities to enrich regular services of worship 
by injecting a more vital social content. If Jesus’ ex¬ 
perience of comradeship with God was real and if 
present-day Christians are expected to follow steps that 
lead to the cross, prayer is both a privilege and a ne¬ 
cessity. He also works who prays. 

Dramatic Demonstrations 

4. A Christian radical should participate in appro¬ 
priate parades, mass protests and mass demands if such 
demonstrations are non-violent in nature and objective. 
People must be startled out of lethargy and acquies¬ 
cence by dramatic outbursts on the part of determined 
minorities. Quiet methods of education must be sup¬ 
plemented by spectacular appeals to ear and eye. A 
well-organized parade, with bands, banners and plac¬ 
ards can challenge the attention of an entire community 
and produce endless discussion. An outdoor mass meet¬ 
ing with stirring music and vigorous addresses is more 
than merely educational in nature, as it is also challeng¬ 
ing and stimulating to action. Mass demonstrations 
may take the form of protests against such evils as 
armed preparedness, provocative naval maneuvers and 
the R.O.T.C., or they may be staged as a means of sup¬ 
porting the League of Nations or desirable social leg¬ 
islation. 

5. Anniversaries and special occasions should be 
utilized as convenient times for mass demonstrations 
against war and social injustice and in favor of a new 
economic order. Labor Sunday, preceding Labor day, 
in September, should be used as a time to emphasize 
the validity of collective bargaining and to stress the 
need for a powerful labor movement. Race Relations 
Sunday in February offers a favorable opportunity to 
hold mass demonstrations against lynching, segrega¬ 
tion, discrimination and other evil practices. Armistice 
Sunday should be utilized not only for anti-war sermons 
at regular church services, but also for community-wide 
demonstrations, including a parade to a mass meeting. 
In some cases it may be preferable to stage the com¬ 
munity anti-war demonstration on November 11, and 
to use the preceding Sunday for numerous peace pro¬ 
grams at church services and young people's societies. 
Another strategic date is April 6, the anniversary of the 
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entrance of the United States into “the war to end 
war.” The Sunday preceding should be used for ser¬ 
mons and class discussions in preparation for the anti¬ 
war parade and mass meeting on April 6. International 
Good Will day in May offers another opportunity for 
public demonstrations in favor of international friend¬ 
ship and cooperation. 

Mass demonstrations by pacifist radicals should be 
kept entirely separate and distinct from parades and 
meetings under communist auspices or under a united 
front with communist agencies. The reason for this 
sharp cleavage is not because pacifists are “too good to 
associate with communists,” but because communists 
believe in the war method and advocate the ultimate 
arming of the workers and the violent seizure of power. 
Radical Christian pacifists, on the other hand, repudi¬ 
ate not only imperialistic war but the entire method of 
war, including class, war, as distinguished from non¬ 
military class struggle. It will not be necessary for 
Christians specifically to exclude communists from their 
pacifist demonstrations if they emphasize the fact that 
the parade' or strike or mass meeting is a demonstration 
against the whole war-method, whether the war be be¬ 
tween nations or classes. 

Mass Demonstrations 

6. The strike is a legitimate method to use in pro¬ 
testing against specific abuses and evils. If a group of 
Christian pacifist students are refused exemption from 
military training in a state university or college sup¬ 
ported by public funds, they should feel free collectively 
to refuse to attend military drill, although they must 
be prepared to accept expulsion. Mass demonstrations 
are urgently demanded against the policy of compelling 
students in many educational institutions to submit 
themselves to training in killing. A parade, participated 
in by students, faculty members and citizens in gen¬ 
eral to a legislative hall to protest against the R.O.T.C. 
would dramatize the issue and focus public discussion 
upon the problem. 

7. Posters, placards and display advertisements 
should be used widely. Protests may be heralded and 
demands voiced in this dramatic fashion. Temporarily 
unrented stores may sometimes be secured without cost 
for window displays. Numerous anti-war posters are 
now available in inexpensive form. Information may 
be secured from World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park ave¬ 
nue, New York city, and from the National Council 
for the prevention of war, 532 17th street, N. W., 
Washington. Posters may also be used in behalf of 
workers during strike situations. 

8. Plays, pageants and other dramatic productions 
should be presented. Fortunately, satisfactory mate¬ 
rial is now easily procurable. One of the best informed 
men in this field is Professor Fred Eastman of the Chi¬ 
cago theological seminary. Information may also be 
secured from the National Council for the prevention 
of war. 

9. Personal conversation is an indispensable means 
of changing attitudes toward capitalism and the war 
system. To the degree that an individual is well in¬ 
formed about social problems, and to the extent that 


he is alert to opportunities for serious talks he can be 
instrumental in bringing about changes of conviction. 
Effective action in this realm is limited only by inade¬ 
quate knowledge, by imperfect skill in presentation, and 
by lack of time. Systematic conversation on the part of 
resolute members of a- minority can accomplish mar¬ 
vels. ■ 

Use of Voice and Pen 

10. All the agencies and devices of education must 
be enlisted in behalf of radical social change. Minis¬ 
ters, educators and journalists are confronted with 
boundless opportunities, if they are alert and coura¬ 
geous. Writing letters for correspondence columns of 
newspapers and periodicals is an effective way of con- 
veying ideas to the public. Letters to radio stations and 
to moving picture theaters praising and condemning 
various types of programs are worth while. Joint dec¬ 
larations by outstanding men and women should be 
made frequently and given wide publicity. Continuous 
use of voice and pen by members of a radical minority 
can accomplish substantial results in changing public 
attitudes and practices. 

11. Systematic circulation of appropriate literature 
is another effective means of education. Fortunately, 
numerous satisfactory pamphlets are available in in¬ 
expensive form. Information and samples may be se¬ 
cured from the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 
Broadway, New York city; the National Council for 
the prevention of war; the League for industrial de¬ 
mocracy, 112 East 19th street, New York city; the Co¬ 
operative league of U.S.A., 167 West 12th street, 
New York city; the Socialist party of America, 549 
Randolph street, Chicago; the World Peace founda¬ 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon street, Boston; the Foreign 
Policy association, 8 West 40th street, New York city; 
the Committee on militarism in education, 2929 Broad¬ 
way, New York city; the War Resisters’ league, 1285 
Fifth avenue, New York city; Eddy and Page, Room 
704, 347 Madison avenue, New York city. Fruitful 
results may be secured by systematic distribution of 
suitable literature to members of a class or society or 
church, as well as by house-to-house distribution. 

The Lure of Maps 

12. The device of an illuminated or illustrated map 
of the world or of the nation is often used effectively in 
colleges, high schools, libraries and churches. Colored 
electric bulbs or colored thumbtacks may be used to 
direct attention to a country or a region where some 
significant event has just occurred, and a series of rib¬ 
bons may be used to carry the eyes of observers to 
clippings or typewritten summaries posted on the mar¬ 
gins of the map. Careful following of liberal and radi¬ 
cal publications will yield a constant stream of material 
that may be dramatized in this way. 

13. Help to organize or strengthen consumers’ co¬ 
operative societies. In many European countries the 
profit system is rapidly being undermined by the growth 
of consumers’ cooperatives, and rapid progress is now 
being made in the United States. For information 
about this movement and for details concerning pro- 
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cedures, write to the Cooperative league of the U.S.A., 
167 West 12th street, New York city. 

14. Give active support to the procedure of collec¬ 
tive bargaining on the part of workers through repre¬ 
sentatives of their own choosing. Point out the inade¬ 
quacy and menace of company unions that are domi¬ 
nated by employers and are used to block effective na¬ 
tional unions of workers. If eligible, join a union and 
work from within for a new social order. 

15. Middle class individuals and groups can help 
tremendously to combat the stream of propaganda 
against organized labor which pours from the em¬ 
ployer-dominated press. Ministers, educators and other 
middle-class radicals can aid in establishing fact-finding 
agencies which in time of strikes or other crises will 
quickly make available relevant facts about the con¬ 
troversy. House-to-house distribution of leaflets con¬ 
taining a factual summary signed by a committee of 
well-known citizens would often help enormously the 
cause of organized labor. 

16. In strike situations where the facts are clear that 
the workers are victims of gross injustice, sympathizers 
with the workers could help substantially by taking 
their place on the picket line where pacific efforts are 
being made to persuade other workers to refrain from 
acting as strike-breakers. Such a demonstration of soli¬ 
darity with labor would strengthen the morale of strik¬ 
ers in their struggle for justice and would also affect 
public opinion. 

Political Activity 

17. Help to organize citizens for radical but non¬ 
warlike political activity. Some individuals who are 
resolutely committed to the task of undermining capi¬ 
talism and replacing it with a cooperative common¬ 
wealth are convinced that the most effective procedure 
under present circumstances is to work within the demo¬ 
cratic party in the hope of pushing it leftward or with 
the expectation of splitting the present party and carry¬ 
ing a substantial section of it into a new radical party. 
Other pacifist radicals have joined the socialist party 
of America because they are convinced that its policies 
and procedures are the soundest and most practicable. 
I am personally glad to be a member of the socialist 
party. While I do not believe that in its present form 
it will be the instrument of political victory in this coun¬ 
try, I am convinced that it is now doing the most effec¬ 
tive educational and organizational work in behalf of 
socializing the basic industries and that it will even¬ 
tually play an important role within a new radical party. 
Pacifists like myself feel at home in the socialist party 
in view of the recent declaration of its national execu¬ 
tive committee: ‘‘The acceptance by a group of party 
members of doctrines which include the theory of 
armed insurrection as a proper socialist method of 
achieving socialist aims is viewed by the national execu¬ 
tive committee as a dangerous departure from socialist 
principles and tactics,” 

18. Help to organize pacifists as pacifists for more 
effective action in preventing war and for more com¬ 
prehensive planning for pacifist action if the catas¬ 
trophe of war is not averted. Solidarity of pacifists is 
urgently demanded. Every individual who has made 


up his mind not to sanction or to participate in any fu¬ 
ture war should identify himself with groups of per¬ 
sons who have made similar decisions. The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation is probably the outstanding religious 
pacifist agency with which to become identified. 

Social Pressure 

19. Bring political pressure to bear upon public offi¬ 
cials in behalf of desirable measures. Telegrams and 
letters to legislators are important means of register¬ 
ing public opinion at seats of government. Resolutions 
and petitions are instruments which may be used ef¬ 
fectively by minority groups. Personal and group visi¬ 
tation is even more effective in impressing points of 
view upon legislators. The National Council for the 
prevention of war has outlined a comprehensive plan 
of organizing voters in behalf of international coopera¬ 
tion and in opposition to armed preparedness and other 
provocative national policies. The Women’s Interna¬ 
tional League for peace and freedom, 1805 H street, 
N. W., Washington, constantly engages in effective 
lobbying for peace measures. 

20. The boycott is a legitimate method of exerting 
social coercion in behalf of social justice. Concerted 
refusal to buy from stores which exploit their employ¬ 
es should be utilized by persons who are seeking a new 
economic order. Negroes are abundantly justified in 
withholding patronage from stores which refuse to 
employ Negro clerks. Radical pacifists will do well to 
boycott hotels, restaurants and barber shops which re¬ 
fuse to serve Negroes and orientals. Religious agencies 
should refrain from holding conventions in hotels 
which discriminate against Negroes. The boycott is 
doubly effective when utilized without hatred and vio¬ 
lence. 

Use of Money 

21. The contribution of funds to agencies that are 
exerting effective non-warlike pressure in behalf of a 
new social order is urgently demanded. Most liberal 
and radical institutions are terribly handicapped by 
financial difficulties. Many individuals have decided to 
decrease their gifts to conventional organizations in or¬ 
der to increase contributions to agencies which are en¬ 
deavoring to bring about radical non-warlike changes 
in the present social order. 

22. And finally, emphasis must be placed on the 
necessity of running risks and accepting penalties if 
capitalism and war are to be replaced by a cooperative 
commonwealth and friendly relations among nations. 
Timidity is a deadly foe of effective action. Radical 
Christian pacifists should be stirred by the realization 
that rival movements all demand courage, sacrifice and 
perhaps death on the part of their adherents. Na¬ 
tionalism cannot win wars without sacrificial devotion 
from patriots. Neither fascism nor communism can 
succeed unless their respective devotees are courageous 
to the point of reckless abandon. Surely there is no 
reason to believe that fearful and cautious religious 
pacifists can cope with the present critical situation. The 
only followers of Jesus who can be counted upon are 
those who take up their cross daily and press on in the 
footsteps of the Prince of Peace. 
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Calendar of 
Coming Events 

June 10-19. Southern institute 
of international relations, St, 
Luke’s Episcopal church. At. 
lama, Ga. 4 . 

June 10*21. Duke institute of in¬ 
terna tioxial relations, Duke uni¬ 
versity, Durham, N. C _ 

June 10-22. Institute of inter¬ 
national relations. Haver ford 
college, Havcrford, Pa. 

June 11. Pacific northwest Meth¬ 
odist conference, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

June 12. New England southern 
Methodist conference, Calvary 
church, Taunton, Mass. 

June 12. Wyoming state Meth¬ 
odist conference, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

June 12-16. United Brethren 
theological institute, Indian* 
apolis, Ind. , 

June^ 12-22, Grinnell institute of 
international relations, Grin¬ 
nell college, Grinnell, Iowa. 
June 16. Christian (Disciples) 
Colorado convention, Greeley, 
Cole. 

June 16-19. Ohio Uoiversalist 
convention. Fa rst Universalist 
church, Akron, Ohio. 

June 16-20. Annual convention 
West Virginia Lutheran Sy¬ 
nod, Jackson's Mills, W. Va. 
June 16-21. Assembly Tampa Bay 
Baptist association, Tampa, Fla. 
June 17-20. Seventh annual con¬ 
vention United Lutheran Sy¬ 
nod of New York* Jersey City, 
N. J, 

June 17*20. Presbyterian synod 
of Indiana, Winona Lake, Ind. 
June 17-Aug. 2S. University of 
Denver, 35th summer session, 
Denver, Colo. 

June 18. Oregon Methodist con¬ 
ference, Salem, Ore, 

June 18-20. Indiana council of 
religious education state con¬ 
vention, Washington, Ind. 

June 18*23, 73rd annual conven¬ 
tion Evangelical Lutheran Sy¬ 
nod of Canada, Trinity church, 
Tavistock, Ont. 

June 19. Methodist Colorado 
annual conference, River Crest, 
Colo. t , ' „ 

June 19. Meeting of the Re¬ 
formed Episcopal synod of the 
diocese of Chicago. St. Paul's 
church, Chicago, III. ( 

June 19, Northwest Indiana con¬ 
ference, Battle Ground, Ind. 
June 19-20. United Brethren 
White River conference Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor convention* 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

June 20-25. Northern Baptist 
convention, Colorado Springs* 
Colo. 

June 21. Methodist Latin Amer¬ 
ican mission, Gardena, Cant. 
June 21-25. Fifty-second annual 
convention of the Women s 
general missionary society of 
the United Presbyterian church 
of North America, Grove City, 
Penna. 

June 21-23. School institute. Com¬ 
munity center, Deering, N. H. 
June 24*28, Seventh annual con¬ 
ference for pastors and Chris¬ 
tian workers, Rumney, «, H. 
June 24-2$, Seventh annual con¬ 
vention Lutheran women's mis¬ 
sionary society of the Florida 
Synod. Trinity church, Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla, 

June 24-JuJ y 6, Midwest insti - 
tute of international relations, 
under auspices of American 
Friends Service committee* 
Northwestern university, Ev¬ 
anston* III, 

June 24-July 5. Whittier insti¬ 
tute of international relations, 
Whittier college, Whittier, 
Calif, 

June 24-July 6. Mills + institute of 
international relations, Mills 
college, Oakland, Calif. 

June 25. Methodist Southern 
California convention. _ First 
church* Long Beach, Calif. 
June 25-27. Lutheran women's 
missionary society of the Wart- 
burg Svnod, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 25-30. 26ih annual confer¬ 
ence of the National As& f n for 
the advancement of colored 
people, St. Louis, Mo. 






























































Stanley Jones and Harold Laski 

By Kirby Page 


TN his latest volume, “Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
I munism,” Stanley Jones has made an invaluable 

contribution to religious thought. His indictment 
of capitalism is scathing and convincing. When he 
discusses ways out of the economic bog, however, his 
treatment is incomplete and unsatisfactory. Economic 
deliverance awaits a far more realistic grappling with 
the problem of power. Fortunately, an extraordinarily 
illuminating discussion of this crucial theme has just 
come from the pen of Harold J. Laski, under the title, 
“The State: In Theory and Practice.” These two 
books should be made required reading for every 
clergyman in the land. 

In his denunciation and repudiation of capitalism 
with its competitive struggle, Stanley Jones is forth¬ 
right and unequivocal. Listen to these ringing words: 
“I am persuaded that Christianity cannot fit into a 
competitive order. - It is not its genius. In a competi¬ 
tive order it is gasping for breath, for it is not its native 
air. Its native air is love and brotherhood and sharing, 
therefore it would fit into and come to its own in a 
cooperative order. Christianity is now looked on as an 
impossible, unworkable method. It must be confessed 
that it is— under this order. . . . Of all the outmoded 
conceptions selfish competition is the most outmoded. 
It simply will not fit this new world which is striving to 
emerge. . . . We have become so neutralized in our 
insanities of hate and competition and unbrotherliness 
and injustice that we are afraid of the sanity of love 
and cooperation and brotherliness and justice. Could 
anything be more insane than the spectacle of half the 
world overfed and the other half underfed, with 
enough for everybody in our hands? And yet we are 
afraid of the sanity of a just distribution! Is there 
anything more insane than the dog-eat-dog method of 
competition? . . . How can we as Christian people de¬ 
velop spirituality when at the heart of all our economic 
relationships is the unspiritual fact of the competitive 
attitude? It poisons all our relationships, individual, 
group and national. . . . We have gone as far in spirit¬ 
uality as we can under the competitive system.” 

Revolution and Jesus 

Throughout his discussion, Stanley Jones pleads for 
a more radical application of Christianity to social 
problems, and maintains that revolution is mandatory 
for true followers of Christ. Here are some of his 
words: “Jesus was revolutionary, but he was a con¬ 
structive revolutionary. . . . Here, then, was a new 
kingdom which was to precipitate a general revolution 
in scattering the proud, a political revolution in putting 
down princes from their thrones, a social revolution in 
exalting them of low degree, and an economic revolu¬ 
tion in filling the hungry with good tilings and turning 
the rich empty away. No wonder Bernard Shaw said 
that ‘this song of Mary is the most revolutionary song 
that has ever been written in the history of Europe.’ 


It is. . .. One of the charges made against Jesus at the 
trial in Jerusalem was that ‘he stirreth up the people 
. .. beginning from Galilee.’ ... He had passed by the 
religious Brahmins and had begun with the outcasts. 

It was a sin against their station. It was a passing by 
the classes and a starting of a movement among the 
masses—the dangerous turbulent Galilean masses. It 
was dangerous. It w r as—and is! . . . Wherever Christ 
has gone he has stirred up the people.” 

Next Steps 

After emphasizing some of the amazing constructive 
achievements of communists in soviet Russia, Dr. 
Jones pleads that Christianity be made more radical 
than communism. This is his challenge: “No mere 
tinkering will do now. Wc must meet radicalism with 
a wiser and better radicalism. . . . We must provide 
something better than Marxian communism or succumb 
to it. The issue will not be settled by argument but by 
the actual production of a better order. The only way 
to beat them is to beat them to it. . . . The communists 
will not hesitate to shed the blood of others: we must 
not hesitate to shed our own. They will inflict suffering 
to bring in a new order: we must invite suffering to 
bring in God’s new order. It would be easier to let all 
this alone and to retreat within the soul and there com¬ 
mune with God. It would be easier to do as the Russian 
church did—retreat within its stately churches and go 
through ornate ritual while others grapple with these 
problems. Easier—and more deadly!” 

The concluding chapter of this invigorating volume 
is devoted to “next steps.” Nine proposals are made: 
We should begin now, without delay; groups should 
be formed for the study and practice of the new king¬ 
dom life; no’attempt should be made to confine the 
kingdom to the church; consumers' cooperative soci¬ 
eties should be organized and strengthened; we should 
teach this new order; we must teach as though we be¬ 
lieved in the inevitability of the kingdom of God; 
efforts should be put forth to unite Christians into a 
Christian Internationale; when a sufficient majority has 
been secured, the Christian program should be made 
effective through political action; we must lay hold of 
the dynamic resources of God. 

In an exploration of the Christian alternative to 
communism, Stanley Jones uses just two pages to de¬ 
velop his eighth point concerning political action. He 
begins this section with these vigorous words: “Obvi¬ 
ously, we cannot make a Christian world if the state 
remains pagan. If we put the kingdom into operation 
in the economic and the social, it is obvious that we 
must put it into the political as well.” But how? No 
guidance is furnished at this crucial point. The con¬ 
cluding words of this section are: “For the kingdom of 
God is the only final way out.” But what will the king¬ 
dom of God on earth look like in its economic and po¬ 
litical aspects? 
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It would have been nothing short of a miracle if 
Stanley Jones had presented a comprehensive and sat- 
isfying program of political action. He is perhaps the 
best beloved American missionary evangelist, and not 
a political scientist and statesman. It is really quite 
astounding that he should have grasped so thoroughly 
ana presented so unequivocally the pagan aspects of 
competitive capitalism. Few Christian leaders have 
. een bolder than he in denouncing the pagan competi¬ 
tive struggle which characterizes capitalism. If Chris¬ 
tian ministers and laymen in general could be persuaded 
to advance as far as Stanley Jones has gone, the victory 
would be half won. But only half won! It is not 
enough to change attitudes. It is not sufficient to per¬ 
suade Christians to withdraw their sanction and sup- 
Pog rom capitalism, or to convince them of the de¬ 
sirability of a cooperative economic order. Just what 
substitute for. competitive individualism are we seek¬ 
ing. What will be the characteristics of an alternative 
system to communism? We have no right to be unduly 
critical of Dr. Jones for not furnishing the answer. In 
view of all the circumstances, his book is a marvelous 
achievement. But an answer must be found if our so¬ 
ciety is to be saved from economic and political doom. 

. Laski’s Realism 

Stanley Jones should be supplemented by Harold 
Laski. And Harold Laski needs the leaven of Stanley 
Jones. In “The State: In Theory and Practice” we 
find the freshest fruitage of one of the most brilliant 
political scientists of this generation. Here is a cold 
and dispassionate, analysis of the modern state and a 
realistic presentation of the titanic odds against those 
persons who seek to supplant capitalism with a cooper- 
economic order. Opponents of competitive indi¬ 
vidualism not only confront the colossal economic and 
social power of vested interests, but also face unre¬ 
strained opposition from government. Control of the 
chief instruments of production and distribution carries 
power enough to dominate the press, the radio, the 
movies, education, organized religion and other ave- 
nues of reaching the public mind, and thus enables rich 
industrialists and financiers to manipulate government 
in their own behalf. 

. Here is the way Harold Laski summarizes the situa- 
0on: If analysis here made is correct, it follows 
that the essence of the state is its power to employ 
coercion in order to enforce the will of that group or 
groups which control the government; for it is by the 
government that the authority of the state is brought 
into operation. The will of the government is, in its 
turn,, finally determined by the character of the class- 
relations in society. If these give a different and un¬ 
equal interest to different classes in the results of the 
productive process, then the power of the state will 
always be used to protect the interest of the class which 
owns the instruments of production. ... It follows 
from this that the state is never neutral in political 
struggles of this kind. It does not stand over and above 
the conflicting groups, judging impartially between 
them. By its very nature, it is simply coercive power 
used to protect the system of rights and duties of one 


process of economic relationships from invasion by 
another class which seeks to change them in the inter¬ 
ests of another process-The San Francisco situa¬ 

tion is only one illustration of a general thesis. This is 
the simple one that wherever a class-struggle exists in 
a society the power of the state will be manifested on 
the side of those who own the instruments of produc¬ 
tion in the society which it controls 

How Real Is Democracy? 

Under the circumstances, therefore, democracy is 
never as real as it appears and is constantly jeopar¬ 
dized by clashes of interest. When insurgency against 
a prevailing economic system reaches menacing propor- 
tions, from the angle of vested interests, democracy is 
in danger of being abolished. If the privileges and 
power of the owning class are threatened by the popu¬ 
lar ballot, members of this class are strongly tempted 
to put an end to the democratic procedure. “Demo¬ 
cratic institutions,” writes Harold Laski, “are judged 
valid in a capitalist society so long as they do not so 
function as to. destroy the essential implications of cap- 
italism, that is, the class-relations which the private 
ownership of the means of production involves. I have 
been arguing that, when the political democracy seeks 
to transfer that ownership to the community, the capi¬ 
talist class will, if it can, use the state-power to suppress 
democratic institutions. . . . Fascism came to rescue 
capitalism. .. . By the abrogation of democracy, in one 
form or another, it has entrusted unlimited political 
power to those who own and control the means of pro¬ 
duction. Its methods have followed a fairly uniform 
pattern. All political parties which deny its purposes 
have been suppressed. The free trade unions have 
gone, and, with them, the right to strike.” 

For these reasons, Harold Laski is convinced that 
the chance to supplant capitalism with a cooperative 
order by pacific means is not at all bright. But with bold 
strokes he paints a gloomy picture of the consequences 
oi: violence in the class struggle. In a vigorous indict- 
ment of communist strategy, he points out the extreme 
improbability that the workers will be able in highly 
industrialized nations to seize power by armed vio- 
lence. ., the highly disciplined forces of the modern 
state are at an immense advantage in any struggle with 
a half-organized mass . . . the necessary weapons of 
successful revolution, the airplane, poison gas, heavy 
artillery, massed machine-guns, are practically inacces¬ 
sible, in the necessary volume, to men who desire to 
capture the state.. .. Proletarian dictatorship is not an 
inevitable stage in social evolution. . . . The technical 
conditions under which modern government is carried 
on make a reversion to barbarism at least as possible 
an outcome of unsuccessful war as a victory of the 
w'orking-class. The number of conditions upon which 
the latter depends is very large. It must be armed. 

.. - It must be able both to assure its food-supplies, and 
rapidly to reconstruct civil administration. From any 
angle, it is a gigantic task; from any angle its success is 
hardly less than a miracle. . . . [Italics mine.] From 
this, angle, clearly, the obvious technique of anyone who 
desires to change the existing class-structure of society 
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in these countries [England and America] lies in the 
fullest exploration of the constitutional opportunities 
they offer. For any other policy confronts a fatal di¬ 
lemma.” 

The Task and the Resources 

It happens that I read these two volumes one after 
the other. They appear to me to be admirable supple¬ 
ments of each other. The task ahead of us is far more 
difficult than Stanley Jones appears to think, while the 
resources available are infinitely more dynamic than 
Harold Laski seems to think.. Evangelism, education 
and organization for rion-warlike social coercion o er 
the combination which is necessary to the replacing or 
competitive individualism with a cooperative economic 
society. With Stanley Jones 1 agree that “we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this is God’s kingdom. His 
resources are behind it, if his Spirit directs in the estab¬ 
lishing of it. Unless we keep the movement for the 
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remaking of the world under his guidance and empow¬ 
ering, we shall muddle-” But we shall also muddle 

unless we recognize the necessity of organizing for the 
seizure of power by non-warlike means of social pres¬ 
sure, through a powerful labor movement, a strong 
consumers’ cooperative movement, and a radical polit¬ 
ical party. 

Stanley Jones writes: “I am not a communist, nor 
do I call myself a socialist, but I am a Christian seeking 
for a solution of this problem.” In political terms, 
what is the solution? If a Christian rejects capitalism 
and repudiates fascism and is unable to embrace com¬ 
munism, what other political alternative is available? 
Stanley Jones moved toward the answer when, in reply¬ 
ing to the World Tomorrow questionnaire, he respond¬ 
ed to the following question: “If you favor a coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth, which political system seems to 
you to offer the most effective method of achieving this 
end?” with the word: “Socialism.” 


Behind Trappist Walls 

By Marcus L. Bach 


T HE ABBEY of Our Lady of Gethsemani nestles 
in Kentucky hills fifty miles south of Louisville. 

It is the proto-abbey of the Trappist order and 
is the oldest and strictest monastery in the United 
States. Almost a hundred years ago its devout Roman 
Catholic founders hung a votive light before its altar 
and faithful monks who never speak have kept it burn¬ 
ing ever since. . , , , ry. _ 

I had heard many fantastic tales about the irs *p- 
pists. How they were compelled to dig a shovelful 
of earth every day from a spot which would eventually 
be their grave; how they tortured themselves; mad 
monks who lay for days before the Blessed Sacrament; 
of men like Father Cassant who, while dying, requested 
that he be carried daily to his place in the choir, and 

who found in suffering an inebriating bliss. 

So I welcomed the opportunity rarely afforded a 
Protestant of spending a week in retreat inside the 

basilica. .... , ,, 

The gatehouse from which a high, impenetrable en¬ 
closure wall encircles a section of land, waits at the end 
of a graveled path. I pull a wooden cross made out 
of an old axe-handle and somewhere a bell rings dole¬ 
fully. Soon a little slot is shot back and a bearded face 
peers through. Nothing is said. I hold out my letter 
from the father abbot. A hand takes it and disappears. 
After many minutes a key fumbles In the lock and the 
defiant gate stands far enough aside to admit me. 1 he 
monk, attired in brown woolen habit, his untrimmed 
beard adding years to his bent frame, ushers me into 
a room in the gatehouse, indicates that I am to wait, 
and withdraws. Outside I hear the ominous sliding 

of the bolts which lock the gate. 

All is very still. I interest myself in the booklets ana 
relics which are behind glass cases in the little room 


lives of the saints, mementoes, rosaries and plaques. 
Two tiny barred windows look into the monastery 
garden. Through them I glimpse what might be a bit 
of the old world transplanted to the new and pre¬ 
served in all its quaintness. In an arbor is a shrine of 
the virgin with benches for adoration. Shrubs, vines 
and flowers crowd about it. A winding path leads to 
the abbey which, as far as I can discern, is a four 
storied quadrangle, one side of which contains the 
chapel where an aluminum spire, brilliant in the after¬ 
noon sun, thrusts a cross up to the clouds. 

I turn quickly as a white-robed figure comes into the 
room. He smiles at me out of quiet blue eves which 
would look with innocence upon the *■ id. His Ger¬ 
man face, scarcely lined for one - seventy, is topped 
by a neat tonsure. 

“You want to make a retreat? ’ he asks. 

“Yes, father.” ^ 

“You want to live maybe like the Trappists liver 

“Yes, if I may.” - 

“You know that the Trappist never speaks? 

I tell him I have heard that perpetual silence is one 

of their vows. t . 

“You know we get up every morning at two o clock 

for services ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“You know we fast six months out of the year? 


“You know we sleep on cots—hard like a board 
with a pillow hard like a stone?” 

“Well, father-!” 

“You know we give up everything, even our 
names?” 

••I-» 

“You think you can do it?” 
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Calendar of 
Coming Events 

June 18-Aug. 23. Institute of 
public affairs, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 

July 1-29. Institute of race rela¬ 
tions, Quaker, Swarthmore, Pa. 

July 5-13. Sixth annual confer¬ 
ence of the Bay Ridge Bible 
class of Brooklyn, Stony 
Brook, L. I. 

July 5-15. Pacific northwest in¬ 
stitute of international rela¬ 
tions, Reed college, Portland, 
Ore. 

July 6-12. 12th World Sunday 
school convention, Oslo, Nor¬ 
way. 

July 7-13. Cooperative institute, 
Amherst, Mass. 

July 9-Aug. 11. Session of 
Winona Lake school of theol¬ 
ogy, interdenominational, Wi¬ 
nona Lake, Ind. 

July 9-Aug. 16. Union seminary 
summer school, interdenomina¬ 
tional, New York, N. Y. 

July 13-20. Seventh annual con¬ 
ference of the Reformed Church 
in America young people, Stony 
Brook, L. I. 

July 14-21. Midwest institute of 
the Uni verbalist church, Turkey 
Run state park, Ind. 

July 16-19. 17th annual assembly 
American association of women 
preachers, Jennings Seminary, 
Aurora, Ill. 

July 16 21. Meihodist Episcopal 
church, south, pastors* confer¬ 
ence, Lake Junaluska* N. C. 

July 20-27. Ninth annual United 
Presbyterian eastern summer 
conference. Stony Brook, L L 

July 2G-3S. Pocono Congregational 
and Christian young people's 
summer conference, Luthor- 
land, Pocono Fines* Pa. 

July 21-28. Baptist Summer as¬ 
sembly. Conference Point camp. 
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July 27-Aug. 3. New York youth 
Christian center, Calvary Bap¬ 
tist church. New York, N. Y. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Unitarian meet¬ 
ings “churchmanship week,” 
Boston, Mass. 

July 28-30, Conference for min¬ 
isters and lay loaders, Deering, 
N. H. 

July 28-31. Religious conference, 
community center, vacation 
church school institute, Deer¬ 
ing, N. H. 

July 29-Aug. 4. Pastors' insti¬ 
tute, auspices University of 
Chicago divinity school, Chi¬ 
cago theological seminary and 
Disciples divinity house. 

Aug. 1-10. Summer conference 
for older people* vacation 
church school institute, Deer¬ 
ing, N. H. 

Aug. 2-7. World's Christian En¬ 
deavor convention, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Aug. 3-10. Eleventh annual in¬ 
terdenominational young peo¬ 
ple's conference, Philadelphia* 
Pa. 

Aug. 4-7. Faith and Order con¬ 
tinuation committee, Hindsgaul, 
Middelfart, Denmark. 

Aug. 5-11. Interdenominational 
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lege, Coltegcvilk, Pa. 

Aug. 10-17. Second annual rev¬ 
elation conference, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

Aug. 13-23. Summer conference 
for younger people, vacation 
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ing, N. H. 














































Must the System Be Changed? 

By Kirby Page 


S HOULD the churches concentrate upon the ef¬ 
fort to convert and nurture individuals, or should 
they also endeavor to change social systems ? Is it 
enough for organized religion to win men and women 
to personal allegiance to Christ, or must it also seek to 
transform a competitive capitalism into a cooperative 
commonwealth ? 

Multitudes of religionists are convinced that if the 
attitudes and practices of individuals could be trans¬ 
formed into conformity with the mind of Christ, cap¬ 
italism would be a! satisfactory system. This point of 
view contends that the chief trouble is not with the sys¬ 
tem but with individuals, and the thesis is maintained 
that converted men and women could operate almost 
any system satisfactorily. While the need for coopera¬ 
tion is widely recognized, the opinion is held by many 
that within competitive capitalism there is ample room 
for cooperation. Out of the 20,870 clergymen reply¬ 
ing to the World Tomorrow' questionnaire, 18,324, or 
88 per cent, favored a cooperative commonwealth. Yet 
10,691, or 51 per cent, selected drastically reformed 
capitalism as the political system through which a co¬ 
operative commonwealth could best be achieved. 

Capitalistic Cooperation 

Clear thinking concerning the essence of competition 
and of cooperation is imperatively demanded. In what 
ways are they compatible and in what sense are they 
irreconcilable? That many forms of cooperation are 
possible within a competitive system is obvious, and it 
is equally apparent that many types of rivalry will be 
practiced in a cooperative order. What, then, is the 
significance of this spirited discussion of alternative 
economic systems? 

Let us consider some of the types of cooperation 
now being practiced wfithin capitalism. First, there is 
cooperation among lawless individuals for illegal ob¬ 
jectives. Thieves often cooperate with each other. 
Thus it is apparent that the significance of the coopera¬ 
tive method cannot be understood apart from an evalu¬ 
ation of the ends in view. A second type is cooperation 
on the part of numerous employes of a given corpora¬ 
tion in a common endeavor to secure a larger volume 
of business and thereby to increase the revenues of that 
concern. Cooperation among various corporations 
within an industry constitutes a third variety. Silk 
manufacturers often cooperate in an effort to persuade 
the consuming public to purchase silk instead of rayon. 
In the fourth place, we observe cooperation on the part 
of employers as a class in a collective endeavor to with¬ 
stand the demands of labor unions. Then the citizens 
of a nation cooperate in an attempt to win trade from 
the peoples of other countries. And, sixth, groups of 
nations cooperate with each other in alliances against 
other combinations of powers. 

Any thoughtful reader can quickly increase this list 
of forms of cooperation within the framework of cap- 
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italism. Is it permissible, therefore, to speak of cap¬ 
italism as a cooperative system? No, for the reason 
that closer examination reveals clearly the fact that the 
primary purpose of these forms of cooperation is in¬ 
creased efficiency in the competitive struggle for a rela¬ 
tively higher proportion of income and wrealth for the 
participating individuals and groups. The dominant 
objective is the advancement respectively of self-inter¬ 
est, corporation-interest, class-interest and national 
interest. That is to say, the competitive struggle is 
maintained throughout, while the size of the contesting 
units becomes progressively larger. 

Thg cumulative evidence leaves no basis for doubt 
that cooperation may destroy cooperation. Coopera¬ 
tion in conflict threatens to destroy the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society. Indeed, the more intensive 
the cooperation of this character and the bigger the 
units of struggle, the more certain becomes the doom 
of competitive civilization. The economic and military 
weapons now at the disposal of titanic contestants are 
utterly annihilating. Increasing interdependence accen¬ 
tuates the frailty of a society of delicately adjusted re¬ 
lationships. Cooperation in exploitation through the 
procedure of buying at the lowest price and selling at 
the highest, cooperation in the suppression of inde¬ 
pendent national unions of labor and in other forms of 
preserving vested interests, cooperation in erecting 
high tariff walls against imports and in exerting terrific 
pressure upon other peoples to accept commodities 
from foreign lands, cooperation in armed intervention 
abroad, and in armed action on the high seas—all these 
are forms of cooperation in suicide. If self-interest and 
national interest are retained as foremost objectives, 
cooperation will dig a common grave. 

Cooperation and Mutuality 

Cooperation, to be humane, not to say Christian, 
must be related to mutuality. Cooperation in grabbing 
leads to strife and devastation, while cooperation in 
sharing is unifying and constructive. From this angle, 
it is apparent that capitalism is afflicted with an organic 
malady in the form of the cancerous concept that a man 
is entitled to all the money he can get; that is, he may 
legitimately accumulate vast riches and live luxuriously 
even though multitudes of his fellows exist in privation 
and degradation. Before a just and harmonious com¬ 
munity can be established, not only must competition 
be replaced with cooperation, but self-interest must be 
supplanted by mutuality, and the chasm between the 
rich and the poor must be spanned with the bridge of 
equality. 

This is not to say that in a just society economic 
privileges will be distributed on a basis of mathematical 
equality, all persons receiving exactly the same income 
in money or commodities. When the kingdom of God 
comes on earth, distribution of economic privilege will 
be made according to need. Because the needs of indi- 
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viduals vary, justice and love demand that those who 
need most shall receive most. Moreover, functions and 
responsibilities vary, with the consequence that some 
persons require instruments and equipment and facili¬ 
ties which are socially more costly and yet which are 
essential to effective cooperation for mutual ends. 1 he 
principle involved is illustrated in the policy of certain 
missionary societies. A standard income is provided 
for every missionary, and supplementary funds are 
provided for dependents, for variations in the cost o 
living in cities and other stations where the price leve 
is higher, stenographic assistance to administrators, 
extra library facilities for writers and educators, and 
so forth. To the degree that this policy is adhered to, 
distribution will be made on a basis of need. 

Capitalism Means Conflict 

Two questions concerning capitalism must be raised 
at this point. What consequences flow from the system 
of private.ownership of the chief instruments of pro¬ 
duction and distribution when the goal of mutuality 
and equality are rejected? And, second, what will hap¬ 
pen to capitalism if mutuality and equality are sought 
through cooperative endeavor? If the system of pri¬ 
vate ownership and operation of industrial property 
with the objective of securing more than a proportion¬ 
ately equal share of the total proceeds is retained, one 
of two procedures must be followed: competitive 
struggle, or the limitation of competition by moving 
toward monopoly. Cooperation through either o 
these channels intensifies conflict. On the other hand, 
if mutuality and equality are embraced, a far more 
effective procedure is available than the private opera¬ 
tion of industry. Moreover, if capitalism supplants 
competition and inequality with cooperation and 
equality, will it remain capitalism? Not if words are 
intended to convey meanings 1 So long as capitalism 
prevails, therefore, the very virtue of cooperation will 
be transmuted into the vice of conflict. Persons who 
are seeking a genuinely cooperative economic order 
should, for these reasons, cease describing their ob¬ 
jective as “drastically reformed” capitalism. Religion¬ 
ists who are seeking to establish the kingdom of Cod 
on earth must emphasize the fact that reforms within 
capitalism are not enough. Reformed capitalism is still 
capitalism, just as reformed slavery remained slavery. 
The only Christian thing to do with the competitive 
struggle for self-interest is to end it. 

Collective Ownership 

If a group of true Christians came fresh upon the 
scene with power to establish a cooperative, economic 
order in which the proceeds of common tod are dis¬ 
tributed according to need, with ample provisions tor 
variations in function, the idea would never enter their 
minds that private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion constitutes the medium best adapted to this pur¬ 
pose If the objective of collective action is the pro¬ 
viding of plenty for everybody through equality of dis¬ 
tribution, then the advantages of common ownership 
of the sources of wealth are obvious. Collective owner¬ 
ship makes possible increased efficiency in production 
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through comprehensive planning and correlating, with¬ 
out the perils of monopoly in private hands, and also 
increases the likelihood of equitable distribution. 

Mutual cooperation for common ends may be ex¬ 
pressed through varying types of collective ownership: 
national ownership through governmental. action; 
ownership by states or groups of states; municipal or 
county ownership; collective ownership through groups 
of producers or consumers operating on a non-profit 
basis. Much may be said in behalf of the consumers 
cooperative movement as the most satisfactory method 
of distributing many staple commodities. By this means 
a group of neighbors provide a given sum by each one 
paying, say $5 or $10 or $100, with which total 
amount, for example, a building is rented, a stock of 
groceries purchased and a manager employed. Goods 
are sold at approximately current prices. The surplus 
remaining at the end of a fixed period is returned to 
purchasers in ratio of the volume of their purchases. 
The capital provided by the cooperators is paid a nom¬ 
inal rate of interest, but no dividends to capital are 
ever made. If all citizens within a given territory pur¬ 
chased all their groceries through consumers’ coopera¬ 
tives of the type indicated, the competitive system of 
handling groceries would thus disappear in that section. 

In England, Scandinavia and other parts of Europe, 
a large proportion of retail distribution is now being 
handled by consumers’ cooperatives. Municipal own¬ 
ership and operation of various public utilities now 
exist on a wide scale and may be extended almost in¬ 
definitely. 

Political Operation of Industry 

The massive scale of production in many industries 
makes it advisable to utilize the procedure of national 
ownership and operation in various strategic indus¬ 
tries, including banking and credit, electric energy, 
minerals and other essential natural resources, chief 
means of transportation and communication, and such 
huge industries as steel. In my opinion, these indus¬ 
tries should be transferred from private ownership to 
public ownership through national acts of legislation, 
payments being made in bonds based on the value of 
the respective properties and yielding an equitable re¬ 
turn for say thirty years. . 

One of the highest barriers in the way of socializing 
the chief means of production and distribution is found 
in the general conviction that political bodies cannot 
operate industry efficiently and that such a procedure 
is certain to be accompanied by widespread graft and 
corruption. The way of escape from inefficiency and 
corruption lies in the direction of a new type of social 
organization and a new concept of citizenship. I he 
experiment would probably be disastrous if the coal 
mines of the nation, for example, were operated by a 
committee of congress. The mines should be operated 
by a board of directors composed of representatives of 
the groups which are best qualified to operate them and 
which have the greatest stake in the industry. For this 
reason, the board of control should be composed of 
engineers or technicians, miners and consumers of coal. 
The new type of social organization required is 
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found in the extension of functional democracy, as a 
supplement to political democracy. Engineers should 
function as engineers, as well as voters in geographical 
areas. Technicians should be organized on a national 
scale, and their representatives on the national board 
of control should be elected by a democratic process 
within the ranks of technicians. Likewise miners, vot¬ 
ing as miners through a national union, should elect 
their representatives on the board of control. Con¬ 
sumers of coal, functioning as consumers and voting 
through a consumers society, should elect by demo¬ 
cratic process their representatives on the board of di¬ 
rectors. Geographical representation is essential to 
many forms of effective government, but functional 
representation is essential to satisfactory operation of 
the basic industries. The cure for the weakness of 
democracy is more democracy. 

Public ownership within the framework of capital¬ 
ism confronts formidable odds because of the nature 
of the state. Extreme concentration of economic and 
industrial power carries with it control of government 
itself, through domination of the means of forming 
public opinion, and through financial ability to influence 
legislators, only infrequendy in the gross form of out¬ 
right bribery. The tone of capitalistic society is hostile 
to genuine public spirit. If it is legitimate for an in¬ 
vestor or a speculator to appropriate a fortune within 
a short time, it is easy for an office-holder to excuse 
petty defalcations. If the big idea is to “get all you can 
while the getting is good,” why be surprised when leg¬ 
islators and executives proceed along this line? The 
idea of special privilege is a deadly enemy of true de¬ 
mocracy. In a society committed to cooperation for 
mutual aid, and in which the excesses of riches and 
poverty have been abolished, socialized industries 
would face fewer handicaps than now. 

Concern for the Common Good 

Socialization would be gready accelerated if assur¬ 
ance could be given that adequate incentives and dy¬ 
namic would be forthcoming under public ownership 
and operation. In the United States there are a suffi¬ 
cient number of professing Christians and Jews to 
handle this problem if these religionists would be true 
to their commitments. The motivation of truly reli¬ 
gious people is deep concern for the common good. 
A central doctrine of high religion is this: “Now we 
that are strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak.” 
The purpose of strength is to bear heavier burdens. 
This is true for all Christians, bankers as well as mis¬ 
sionaries. Many missionaries possess a superlative de¬ 
gree of initiative, energy and perseverance. Why? 
Salary is not received in proportion to ability, and no 
extra personal income is derived from hard work. But 
it is doubtful if any other group of individuals derive 
higher satisfactions from life than do missionaries. 
Why? Because the most ennobling and enduring satis¬ 
factions are derived from non-financial sources. 

But even if most workers and employers will not 
respond to the high religious motivation of concern for 
the common good, the incentives to economic activity 
in a socialized society will be relatively more dynamic 


than is now the case under capitalism. In an earlier 
article in this journal, I dealt with this question of eco¬ 
nomic drives and cannot do more now than merely to 
list reasons why various individuals will work efficiently 
and faithfully in a cooperative commonwealth: they 
will receive an equitable income; as long as necessary 
(that is, as long as men refuse to respond to the high 
religious motivation of concern) a differential in in¬ 
come will be paid for superior workmanship, perhaps 
as much as the difference between a minimum income 
of $2,000 and a maximum income of $20,000; the al¬ 
location of heavy responsibility to persons of excep¬ 
tional ability and faithfulness; the opportunity to do 
creative work; the sense of security through equitable 
distribution, social insurance and the extension of free 
public privileges in the areas of health, education, cul¬ 
ture and recreation; applause and prestige; social dis¬ 
approval; social penalties; patriotic devotion. There is 
a sufficient motivation here to insure that even pagans 
would operate a socialized economy more satisfactorily 
than they do a competitive system. 

Not Perfect, but Better 

Opponents of capitalism cannot legitimately be 
called upon to dissolve every conceivable doubt con¬ 
cerning the practicability of a cooperative common¬ 
wealth. Nor is it reasonable to demand that they dem¬ 
onstrate that the system they advocate is well-nigh per¬ 
fect. It is sufficient for them to show that the way they 
are proposing is substantially more desirable than any 
available alternative. The thesis which I am upholding 
is that cooperation in competition leads to conflict, war¬ 
fare and devastation; whereas, cooperation in mutual 
aid for equal!tarian ends is constructive and redemp¬ 
tive. Therefore, Christians are not completely con¬ 
verted unless they are converted from the competitive 
struggle for personal gain to the cooperative endeavor 
in behalf of the common good, and not until they are 
converted from the desire for riches in a land of pov¬ 
erty to the joyous acceptance of an equal share of that 
which is available for everybody. So long as the basic 
assumptions which make capitalism capitalism are 
perpetuated, not even angelic creatures could create the 
kingdom of God on earth. The foundations of a com¬ 
petitive individualism can never support the super¬ 
structure of a just society. The shifting sands are now 
sinking beneath capitalism and great will be the fall 
thereof unless quickly a new society is erected on the 
solid rock of cooperation and mutuality. 

To repudiate the competitive struggle for private 
wealth, and to commit oneself to the task of creating a 
cooperative commonwealth, and yet to label the new 
objective “reformed” capitalism, seems to me to be 
unnecessarily confusing. If an intelligent choice is to 
be made from available alternatives, public discussion 
must be carried on with words which convey meanings. 
To establish, by non-warlike means, a cooperative so¬ 
ciety characterized by mutuality and equality through 
socialized industry, and to preserve this new society 
without resort to dictatorship and terror—this pro¬ 
cedure cannot validly be described as capitalism or fas¬ 
cism or communism. It is socialism. 
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Pacifism Can Stop Aggression 


Why I Am Still a Pacifist 
By KIRBY PAGE* 




W HEN confronted with Hitler, Mussolini and Japa¬ 
nese militarists, can a reasonable and sensitive person 
be a pacifist? In view of the fate of Ethiopia, Spain and 
China, what basis is there for confidence in non-warlike 
means of resisting aggressors? 

Intelligent ansivers to these questions require a clear 
understanding of the nature of modern war and deep 
insight into the reasons why dictators are now riding high. 
The more thoroughly I explore this territory, the more 
resolutely do I cling to my long-maintained pacifist con¬ 
victions. For numerous reasons I am unable to approve 
of the method of war for any purpose, and feel impelled 
to reiterate constantly my determination to refrain under 
all circumstances from using or relying upon the weapons 
of war. 

1. War is the Worst Evil 

War is a combination of all the most terrible iniquities. 
Another world war cannot legitimately be regarded as a 
lesser evil* All the lesser evils would be enormously 
aggravated and attended in the event of a general con¬ 
flagration throughout the earth. If two great powers 
engage in armed hostilities under prevailing circumstances, 
the likelihood is high that the fighting will spread to many 
other countries; therefore, in determining our attitudes 
we must reckon on the eventuality of a world war. 

War means fascism. Let this fact constitute the corner¬ 
stone of clear thinking. Wartime dictatorships will surely 
be established in all belligerent nations: conscription of life 
will be resorted to, drastic controls over labor will be 
established, and extreme regimentation of the national life 
will be inaugurated. In the event of war, prices will rise 
far more rapidly than the income of the masses, the na¬ 
tional debt, already high, will increase substantially, and 
consequently inflation will be unavoidable and monev will 
lose much of its purchasing power. Privation and repres¬ 
sion will certainly create serious industrial unrest. As 
the war is prolonged and the burdens on the masses be¬ 
come insufferable, civil war in many belligerent countries 
is highly probable. We should never forget that the World 
War was followed by civil war in several European 
nations. 

The authors of the Industrial Mobilization Plan, bear¬ 
ing the signatures of the Secretary of War and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, kept this factor in mind when they 
wrote the paragraph dealing with its duration. Instead of 
providing that the various aspects of the dictatorship shall 
come to an end when an armistice is agreed upon or when 
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a peace treaty is signed, the official recommendation is 
that the Industrial Mobilization Plan shall not come to 
an end until six months after such time as the President 
chooses to declare an end to the emergency . 

The effort to destroy dictatorship by establishing dicta¬ 
torship will, if adopted, prove to be as futile and disastrous 
as was the 1914-1918 endeavor to end war by waging war. 
Never let the fact be forgotten: war means fascism. 

War means hatred and bestiality. The peoples of 
belligerent lands are always drenched with propaganda. 
Consider the effects on the American public if an effective 
and extensive propaganda bureau plays upon fears of the 
Yellow Peril, Hitler’s nazism and Mussolini’s fascism. 
An avalanche of distortion and falsehood will be turned 
upon us through the press, the movies, the radio, the bill¬ 
board, the placard, the handbill and innumerable other 
channels. 

This national orgy of venom will again corrupt religion, 
in spite of the fact that a minority of religious people 
will remain true to their pacifist convictions. After exten¬ 
sive and continuous travel throughout the United States, 
having spoken in twenty-five states since October, l hold 
the deliberate judgment that the number of conscientious 
objectors to all war is steadily increasing^ even though 
there have been numerous recent departures from the 
pacifist fold. Nevertheless, millions of kindly people will 
in the event of war utter ferocious petitions to a war-god 
and the mantle of religion will again be spread over 
atrocity. 

War means slaughter. Even a defensive war must be 
waged by resolute attack, a swift offense being considered 
the best defense. If the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia take up arms, they will to the 
extent possible fight on the enemies’ soil, Germany, Italy 
and Japan will if possible be invaded. Bombardment, air 
raids and blockade will be used to win the war. High 
explosives will be hurled from mighty guns and dropped 
from airplanes. Incendiary bombs will set fire to huge 
cities and poison gas will be released from the sky over 
densely populated areas. The blockade will again be used 
to strangle and starve peoples Into submission. 

Even though Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese mili¬ 
tary leaders were removed from power through war and 
their nations were brought to utter ruin, security and 
prosperity would not thereby be achieved. Another Ver¬ 
sailles treaty would only raise up a new crop of dictators 
and produce further wars. Civil wars in various lands 
would extend and deepen the chaos until the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society would be undermined. 
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War a lesser evil? On the contrary, war is a vast 
combination of all the worst evils which afflict mankind. 


2. War is Therefore Unchristian 

Did Jesus bring a distinctive message concerning meth¬ 
ods of resisting evil and of building a good society? What 
was his attitude toward the Roman problem? Was he 
concerned because of the ruinous exploitation of his people 
by the pagan Invader? The evidence leaves no room for 
doubt that both he and.his contemporaries behevedjiat 
his method stood in sharp contrast to the popular■ P««£ 
When Pilate offered to free a prisoner, the multitude 
demanded the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion of 
Jesus, because the former was a patriotic rebel whohsd 
committed murder in a revolt against Rome and because 
the latter had categorically refused to .become a Ze 
and to participate in armed action against the mvadmg 
tyrant. In order to be clearly understood, Jesus contrasted 
his method with that of Judas Maccabeus, who a century 
d a half earlier had succeeded in driving the mvader 
out through armed rebellion and who had established an 
independent Jewish nation which remained free until 
60 B.C. "It was said of old . . - but I say to you! 

If Jesus had been persuaded to become a 1 « adtr ot ™ 
Zealots and had succeeded m winning freedom through 
the sword, his significance in history would have been 
comparable to that of Judas Maccabeus and a hundred 
other valiant military leaders. * ... 

In the twentieth century as well as in the first century, 
Jesus' way stands in sharp contrast to the method of w . 

If the destruction of Berlin and Rome and T 5 
explosive and fire; if the slaughtering of the German and 
the Italian and the Japanese peoples by mangling, burning, 
poisoning and starving them indiscriminately; if a world- 
S debauchery of venomous hatred and the transforma¬ 
tion of compassionate individuals into infuriated patroits 
3 these are not contrary to the teaching and example 
of Tesus, then nothing whatever can be contrary to that 
way of life. To follow Barabbas in our day is to betray 
Jesus and to corrupt his religion. 

3. An Effective Alternative to War is Available 

Tesus was not indifferent to the Roman pmblem. Hrs 
compassion was so profbund that he wept over Jemsalenu 

But with awe-inspiring wisdom he » 

of resisting evil with evil, and steadfastly followed tin. 
wav of overcoming evil with active and intelligent go - 
ness. In relation to the contemporary w° rl d so|ie th| 
way if followed would lead to the removal of the cause, 
of dictatorship and aggression. Wbat were the dynam^ 

which hurled Hitler into the mena^of 

Tanan so wantonly invaded China, i he menace 

fascism is imminent and alarming because the " 

lectivelv have failed to solve five great problems: The \ er- 
sailles Treaty problem, the economic problem the empire 
SbTem, the armaments problem, and the intern at mnal 
anarchy problem. Which nations must bear the heaviest 
responribility for this failure? Which ones possess enough 
Dower to bring about pacific solutions. 

P In a recent book, We Go to Wart I have 

sented detailed evidence to support the thesis that the 
combined responsibility of the United States, G 
Britain, and France is much heavier than the total respon¬ 
sibility' of Germany, Italy and Japan. The former oat ions 
alone "have power to bring about the required changes \ 
peaceful means. A constructive program of action 

° llJ m A world economic conference for the purpose, not 
of punishing or quarantining some nations, but of helping 


Germany, Italy and Japan solve their own etxmomic and 
political problems, through the lowering of tanff walls, 
the stabilizing of currencies, and other forms of inter¬ 
national economic cooperation. . 

(2) Setting a better example by the older imperialist 
powers — notably by Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. An important step in this direction is to bn g 
home all American troops from China and other foreign 
lands and to proclaim the official policy of refusing to 
send American troops across our own frontiers or into 
foreign waters for any purpose whatsoever. By t c uti iza 
tion of three processes, imperialist conquest could be 
undermined: extension of the independent dominions of 
the British Commonwealth to include India and some 
other portions of the present empire; granting of complete 
independence to India, etc., if their peoples prefer separa¬ 
tion to dominion status; extension of the mandate system 
to include certain British and French colonies, etc., as 
well as Germany’s former colonies. 

(3) Cease to participate in the suicidal race of arma¬ 
ments and move by as rapid stages as possible to the point 
where no reliance whatever is placed in armaments and 
no armies and navies are maintained for use against other 

countries. . 

( 4 ) In an endeavor to reduce the menace of inter¬ 
national anarchy, the United States should become a mem¬ 
ber of the World Court, and of the league of Nations 
for the purpose of utilizing Article 19 to bnng about 
required changes in the international status quo through 
pacific means, with the explicit rejection of any obligation 
to use sanctions under Article 16 in support of the status 
quo implied in Article 10. 

Serious grappling with the economic problem, the em¬ 
pire problem, the armaments problem, and the interna¬ 
tional anarchy problem offers the most effective method 
of resisting fascism and aggression. 


4. The Menace of Attempted Coercion 
Even if we agree in rejecting utterly the method of 
war, we are still confronted with the necessity of making 
3 decision about boycotts, embargoes and other non¬ 
military sanctions. At the outset of such a discussion, it is 
wise to differentiate between a policy of neutrality which 
stops all shipments of munitions and war supplies to or 
for the use of countries engaged in armed hostilities and a 
policy of coercion through embargoes or boycotts directed 
against one side only in an endeavor to influence the out¬ 
come of the war. We pacifists are opposed to the ship¬ 
ment of munitions and war supplies to any foreign country 
at any time for any purpose. Indeed, we are opposed to 
all manufacture of the instruments of war. With regard 
to the shipment of war materials, as distinguished from 
war supplies, we favor the establishment of a quota based 
on average purchases in peacetime over a five year period, 
thus preventing additional trade for the purpose of wag¬ 
ing war. r 

Under prevailing conditions, I am convinced that a 
poliev of embargoes and boycotts directed against one set 
of belligerents is unsound and provocative. For six rea¬ 
sons I am opposed to the boycott of Japanese goods: 

(1) Such a poliev diverts attention from and frustrates 
the carrying out of the required policy of buying more 
Japanese goods. Japan’s economic problem cannot be 
solved unless sufficient foreign exchange is secured^ to 
enable her to purchase the economic resources m which 
she is deficient. To this end sales in the rich purchasing 

markets are necessary. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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suppression of industrial quotas, which are limits on the 
quantity of commodities which can be imported within a 
period of time. He would replace them by tariff duties or 
by tariff quotas. The latter permit a certain amount of 
a commodity to be imported at a low rate of duty. When 
this amount is exceeded a higher rate goes into effect. 

Agricultural quotas present a more difficult problem, for 
farmers do not quickly reduce their production to meet a 
falling demand, and so the prices of farm products are 
likely to fail faster and further than those of industrial 
goods. Van Zeeland favors "flexible” quotas on farm 
products “pending a fundamental solution of the problem 
of production.” This policy is no doubt realistic* consider¬ 
ing the importance of the European peasants* but it is one 
which keeps the price of a basic commodity like wheat 
abnormally high in the European countries and at the 
same time makes the solution of the agricultural problem 
very difficult for countries like the United States and 
Canada. 

In the financial sphere Van Zeeland rightly believes 
that the best solution would be the reestablishment of an 
international standard. That means the restoration of the 
gold standard in an altered form. He does not give details* 
but my guess is that it would have to be an international 
gold bullion standard supported by equalization funds, 
which wpuld permit wider movement in exchange rates. 
At present the principal difficulties grow out of exchange 
controls and clearing arrangements. The basic idea of 
exchange control is that some governmental board, or the 
central bank under governmental direction, should buy 
and sell all foreign exchange. This gives the government 
complete control over trade, and such restriction is likely 
to be “more harmful and more formidable” than tariffs 
or quotas. Clearing agreements result in bilateral balanc¬ 
ing, for a central bank cannot pay exporters unless it gets 
from importers the same amount of money. 

International trade flourishes most when a country bal¬ 
ances its accounts with the entire outside world, and not 
with a particular nation. Van Zeeland docs not mention 
an extreme form of bilateral balancing, but probably had 
it in mind in his general condemnation of “clearing” 
systems. That is the compensation agreement whereby an 
American exporter of cotton to Germany is required to 
compensate himself through arranging for the sale of 
chemicals, mouth organs or whatnot. To eliminate blocked 
currencies and restore freedom, it is absolutely necessary 
to bring about a condition of balance in international pay¬ 
ments including those due on foreign debt service. The 
Report rightly stresses the fact that a larger volume of 
trade will go a long way toward bringing about a solu¬ 
tion of this problem. Van Zeeland would make greater 
use of the Bank for International Settlements in the financ¬ 
ing of foreign trade. In particular he would have all the 
states co-operating in the removal barriers set up a com¬ 
mon fund in the Bank “to facilitate the financing of legiti¬ 
mate trade operations during the period of readjustment.” 

The Report deals very briefly with the colonial prob¬ 
lem. Van Zeeland is too good an economist to have his 
mind diverted by the usual “have” and “have not” non¬ 
sense about the importance of colonies. (In the last year 
before the World War Germany’s trade with all of her 
African possessions amounted to less than one-half of one 
per cent of her total foreign trade.) But he would like to 
see the regime of mandates extended, the national element 
removed, and the system made completely international. 
He would extend the policy of the Open Door, which pre¬ 
vails by convention in the Congo basin, to all colonies, 
properly so called. 

In the third part of the Report the general conditions 
necessary for success are dealt with at length. The political 
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situation is brought sharply to the front. Europe is rearm¬ 
ing at a frightful rate; two great powers have shown them¬ 
selves distinctly aggressive. The Belgian statesman is too 
diplomatic to mention this, but he is well aware of it, and 
he notes the fear of those who wonder if financial and 
credit assistance in the getting of supplies will not be used 
for warlike ends. Guarantees would have to be given, 
and such guarantees are necessarily political in their 
nature. 

Van Zeeland has three stages in the realization of his 
proposals. Representatives of the principal economic pow¬ 
ers would first get together and see to what extent they 
can agree on the Report. They should also consider other 
important points not mentioned in it. The second stage 
would be entrusted to a bureau, whose duty it would be 
to make further inquiries into the difficulties of interna¬ 
tional commercial relations, and prepare the texts of agree¬ 
ments for signature. When this is done a conference will 
be summoned to put final touches to the necessary diplo¬ 
matic instruments and to exchange signatures. 

We sincerely trust that something practical will be 
accomplished along these lines, but we are haunted by 
fears of a political nature. Is the object of nationally 
planned self sufficiency one of welfare or of power? If 
the latter then the economic statesmanship of this Report 
will be of no avail, for self-sufficiency will be pursued 
with the object of enduring a long and exhausting war, 
depending only upon the resources of the nation. The 
course proposed in the Report should be pursued, if only 
for the light which it will throw upon national policies. 

Pacifism Can Stop Aggression 

By KIRBY PAGE 

(Continued from Page 4) 

(2) It weakens the liberal elements in Japan and unites 
the people in support of the present policy of aggression. 

(3) It cannot succeed unless carried to the point where 
the people of Japan are brought to utter ruination. Huge 
reserves of war materials have been stored up and there 
is no basis for the hope of quickly compelling Japan to 
withdraw from China. 

(4) Official governmental embargoes are directly linked 
with, military action, or with military sanctions in Article 
16 of the Covenant. Therefore, official economic pressure 
may quickly lead to war. 

(5) This policy plays into the hands of American 
militarists by intensifying anti-Japanese sentiment and 
thus gaining support for the program of increased arma¬ 
ments; the rise in armaments here, in turn, stimulates 
heavier armaments in Japan and elsewhere. 

(6) Attempted coercion of other nations also magnifies 
the threats of fascism in the United States. The higher 
anti-Japanese feelings rise, the more readily the American 
people approve of a race of armaments, industrial mobili¬ 
zation plans and other measures which magnify the influ¬ 
ence of jingoist elements within the nation. 

Whether or not we all agree that the boycott policy 
under present conditions is unsound and ineffective, surely 
the cumulative evidence is sufficient to unite us in the 
judgment that modern war is calamitous beyond exag¬ 
geration and in the resolute determination not to approve 
of or engage in war at any time for any purpose. The 
way of Jesus remains more practicable than the method 
of Bar abbas—but Christians must exhibit as much courage 
and sacrificial devotion in following the way of the cross 
as the soldiers of nationalism and fascism and communism 
exhibit on the battlefield. 
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He, however, followed it attentively. In the midst of the 
judge’s charge to the jury he rose and walked down the 
aisle and into the bar. Tall, well dressed and well known, 
the courtroom watched him with a faint quickening of 
interest. Mr. Glenn Tolliver, like the Basses, was a large 
landowner and planter. Unlike them he, was a gentleman 
by the local code. By no means a paragon of justice and 
kindness he nevertheless was not a stranger to these in¬ 
stincts. His tenants trusted him. His white neighbors liked 
and admired him. 

Drawing up a chair he sat down by Eph Gunter. 

“Eph,” he said, “you don’t have to go ’way from here 
if you don’t want to.” 

“Yas suh,” said Eph. 

“You were down in Florida with me on that fishing trip 
we took last fall. It was the week of December 3 rd.” 

“Yas suh,” said Eph. 

“I’ll tell the judge and he’ll throw this whole thing out 
of court. Want me to do it ?” 

Eph ran his fingers through his hair and cleared his 
throat and hesitated. Mumbling inarticulate sounds he 
scraped his chair on the floor and looked acutely distressed. 
He said nothing. 

“You want me to do it, Eph?” asked Mr. Tolliver again. 


“Cap’n Glenn,” Eph said at last, “I spect you better 
just let hit be lak hit is. Hit won’t do for me to git out of 
this. I better go on lak Mr. Bass wants. Hit ain’t safe for 
me to git sot free.” 

“Hell! Why not?” asked Mr. Tolliver. 

“Cap’n Glenn, them people got it in for me. Hit won’t 
do for me to come free.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Tolliver, slowly. “Well, all right, Eph, 
if that’s the way you want it. But, by God, I’m going to 
tell it after you get sent away from here.” 

“Yas suh,” said Eph. 

Mr. Tolliver walked back down the aisle and out of the 
courtroom. 

The jury reported ten minutes after it took the case, 
finding the defendants guilty. 

On Saturday morning the judge sentenced Eph and 
Buster and Charley to three years each in the state peni¬ 
tentiary. A deputy sheriff brought the three men from the 
jail to the courthouse to hear the sentence. A number of 
other prisoners were brought over at the same time to hear 
their sentences. As the line walked back to the jail Eph 
was the last man in it. He was limping and the deputy 
sheriff had to prod him with the butt of his pistol to make 
him keep up. 
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Must We Go to War?— a Sub-Title for Women: 
Must American Women Send Their Men to Fight in Eu¬ 
rope or Asia? By Kirby Page . Farrar & Rinehart , $ 1 . 00 . 
UST the men of the United States go to war and must 
American women send their relatives to fight in Europe 
or Asia? Twenty years of concentration upon problems of 
war and peace have gone into the writing of this volume. 
Fortunately, I have succeeded in prevailing upon the pub¬ 
lishers to price the book at half the usual amount charged for 
a work of this size. 

War is not caused by aggressive militarist nations pouncing 
upon passive and peaceable peoples. The various countries of 
the earth cannot be divided into warlike and pacific nations. 
The differences are primarily variations in situation and in 
time. That which Japan, Italy and Germany are now doing 
has long been an established habit of their predecessors in 
empire-building. And their present aggressiveness is no greater 
than would be displayed by Great Britain, France and the 
United States if the latter peoples now stood in the shoes of 
the present aggressors. In support of this proposition, I have 
piled the evidence mountain high. 

Before the world can be made safe for Ethiopia and China, 
substantial progress must be made in solving three problems: 
economics, empires and armaments. As highly industrialized 
nations, Germany, Italy and Japan must maintain continuous 
and favorable access to the essential economic resources re¬ 
quired by modern industry. Less than one-fourth of these 
essentials are to be found within their own borders. These 
commodities may be secured from abroad by gift, purchase 
or theft. Purchase is the only practicable peaceable procedure. 
But these handicapped countries can buy from abroad only 
to the extent approximately that they are able to sell abroad. 
And everywhere they are confronted with high tariff walls 
erected to keep their goods out of rich purchasing markets. 


Nations covet empire for economic and emotional reasons, 
and it is not enough to concentrate upon the economic prob¬ 
lem. The rank and file citizens of England glory in the British 
Empire. Prestige brings exultation. And so long as the ex¬ 
ample of empire building is set by other great powers, Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan will be subjected to the temptation of 
provocative example. The late-comers will seek extension of 
their territories by armed force unless substantial movement 
is made in the direction of bringing empire to an end. Two 
methods are available: granting of freedom to areas such as 
India, and extending the mandate system to the backward 
portions of present empires. Unless Great Britain and France 
are willing to move in this direction, the habit they have 
acquired of conquering and ruling alien peoples will spread 
destructively. 

The present race of armaments increases the threat of war. 
Who is primarily responsible? The evidence is incontestible. 
The policy of France and the other allies in attempting to 
break Germany’s power, while increasing their own strength, 
is directly responsible for the rise of Hitler and the rearming 
of Germany. America’s insistence on a naval ratio which 
prevents Japan from attacking on this side of the Pacific, but 
which convinces the Japanese people that they are vulnerable 
to invasion from the United States, has played an important 
role in Japan’s increase in naval armaments. That plus the 
thoroughness with which Japan has copied the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine ! 

Ethiopia can never be delivered by concentration upon 
Ethiopia. A prior step must be taken in the form of effective 
international action designed to solve the problems of eco¬ 
nomics, empires and armaments. China can never be made 
safe by concentration upon China. Ethiopia and China are 
victims today, as Belgium was a victim yesterday, of the 
world-wide clash of empires. And if another world war 
comes, primary responsibility will rest upon the favored na¬ 
tions with power enough to bring about peaceable changes. 
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Upon American Christians rest four terrific responsibilties: 
to help keep war out of the world \ to keep the United States 
out of a world war; to keep the churches out of the war busi¬ 
ness ; to keep the individual out of war—even if other nations, 
his own country and his church are all again afflicted with 
the insane obsession that war is a fit instrument with which 
to build security and justice and friendship. 

A long chapter is devoted to the foreign policy of the 
United States and to ways of keeping this country out of war. 
The most important single step is willingness to participate 
in a world economic conference in such a way as to help 
relieve economic desperation in Germany, Italy and Japan. 
And next in significance is willingness to join the World Court 
and the League of Nations with the determination to make 
use of Article 19 of the Covenant and to repudiate utterly the 
armed sanctions of Article 16 in defense of Article 10. Change 
—not quarantine—is the only road to peace. An abundance 
of economic data is presented showing both the difficulty and 
the practicability of the United States staying out of a general 
war. 

Another long section deals with the relationship of church 
and synagogue to the war system. One chapter contains 
thirty-one specific suggestions of peace action which may be 
undertaken by the individual. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to the problem of civil war, with detailed considera¬ 
tion of the situations in Soviet Russia, Germany and Italy. 

A primary purpose in writing this book has been to help 
prevent this from happening again: “A thirty-centimeter gun 
may voice the edict of God as truly as the notes of a cooing 
dove.” “I look upon the enlistment of an American soldier 
as I do on the departure of a missionary for Burma.” 

Kirby Page. 

A Christian Reply to 
Anti-Semitism 

His Struggle (An Answer to Hitler). By Irene Harand. 

The Artcraft Press , $2.50. 

CHRISTIAN who really believes in love, not as a beauti¬ 
ful theory but as absolute in human relations, Madame 
Harand, a brilliant Catholic of Vienna, is greatly disturbed 
over the fresh outbreak of anti-Semitism in Europe. Worried 
is she, not merely on account of the terrible suffering of the 
Jews, but because Jew-hatred, mostly practiced by Christians, 
is a disgrace to the Christian church and “debases Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

This valuable book is a plea for justice and humanity and 
for appreciation of all that the Jews have done for the world. 
“If,” she writes, “the Semites had given us only a Moses and 
a Jesus, they would have completely fulfilled their cultural 
mission.” Here we see an able Catholic leader defending real 
Christianity against paganism and hate. 

She traces the rise of nazism, especially the growth of the 
ideas and the development of the propaganda that made 
Hitler possible. She explodes the myth of the “Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion” and says : “Without the ‘Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion 5 the nazis could not have risen to power.” As 
I read that sentence, I thought it was high time to expose that 
forgery at every opportunity, lest that booklet be again used 
in America. (I understand it is still being distributed.) 

One might use her chapter on “Jewish Idealism and Self- 
Sacrifice 55 as devotional reading. Madame Harand is an 
unusually devout Christian. In that chapter she quotes from 
Count Henrich von Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Essence of Anti- 
Semitism: “Those Jews of the Middle Ages who steadfastly 
bore all these miseries were not very wise. Like so many of 
their co-religionists they apparently could have gone over to 


Christianity and secretly observed the Mosaic faith; but they 
did not do that and consequently suffered. In this respect 
they did not act very shrewdly, and I sincerely regret their 
attitude. Their perseverance, however, required such colossal 
heroic courage, such superhuman greatness and such majesty 
of character that I must bow to these sufferers in deep respect 
and in boundless admiration. 55 

Ernst Renan wrote: “The greatest work of the 19th cen¬ 
tury was the destruction of the ghetto.” It seems to this 
reviewer that the greatest shame of the 20th century is 
likely to be the rebuilding of the ghetto. It already exists, 
for all practical purposes, in Germany and Poland. Judging 
from some recent conversations I have heard there are people 
who would like to erect ghetto walls in free America. 

Some of the German Christians who followed Hitler in 
his Jew-baiting, now find their freedom gone also and their 
pastors in prison. Love is the heart and soul of Christianity; 
and hatred of the Jew, hatred of any person or race, is the 
enemy of Christianity. Not only the enemy of the Christian 
religion, but of the Christ spirit in one’s life. Madame Harand 
pleads for real Christianity—for justice, truth and love—in 
her great chapters on “Rabid Nationalism 55 and “The Jews 
Look at You.” 

This is a good book for every Christian—Protestant and 
Catholic. It is especially worth while for Protestants to read 
the stirring words of a great Catholic Christian—thrilling 
evidence of the precious things we have in common. 

James M. Yard. 

Books in Brief 

The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy. By Leonard 

Hodgson . Longmans , Green & Company , $2.40. 

Canon Hodgson in these, the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
x 93hj utilizes not only the knowledge of contemporary Brit¬ 
ish, American and Continental theological attitudes which 
his secretaryship to the Continuation Committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order has given him but 
also the results of his long study of the time-honored doctrines 
of the church. It is in especial the doctrine of the Grace of 
God which he sets himself first to illuminate from the quarter 
of modem philosophy and then in turn to exhibit as itself the 
keystone of the only system of philosophy satisfying to the 
Christian consciousness. The strength of the book, aside from 
its erudition, lies in the boldness with which it maintains its 
cardinal position: that, though the doctrine of grace contains 
an antimony, calling at once for utter dependence upon God 
and unremitting moral initiative on the part of man, the v 
Christian will neither, with certain realists, let go the one 
nor, with the absolute idealists, let go the other horn of the 
dilemma. He will rather hold the two in tension or, as Con¬ 
tinental theologians would be more likely to say, maintain the 
truth and the counter-truth in dialectic, until the new truth 
appears—it may be only in eternity—which will resolve them. 
The Christology of Canon Hodgson seems curiously naive, 
but one would have to hear him further upon this point be¬ 
fore making a judgment. And entirely apart from the Chris¬ 
tology, the book is a valuable and convincing contribution to 
today’s thinking. 

Edgar Allen Poe. By Edward Shanks . The Macmillan 

Company , $2,00 . 

Mr. Shanks writes a critical but unsympathetic biography. 
He seems almost to grudge the crumbs of praise that he must 
give. Of course the very fact of writing a biography is a kind 
of praise, for it is evidence that the author considers his sub¬ 
ject worth writing about. No lover of truth will wish for the 
suppression of unpleasant and discreditable facts about any 
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I Am Still a Pacifist 

Kirby Page 


W HEN confronted with Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japanese militarists, can a reasonable and sen¬ 
sitive person be a pacifist? In view of the fate of 
Ethiopia, Spain, and China, what basis is there for 
confidence in non-warlike means of resisting aggressors ? 

Intelligent answers to these questions require a 
clear understanding of the nature of modern war and 
deep insight into the reasons why dictators are now 
riding high. The more thoroughly I explore this ter¬ 
ritory, the more resolutely do I cling to my long- 
maintained pacifist convictions. For numerous rea¬ 
sons I am unable to approve of the method of war 
for any purpose, and feel impelled to reiterate con¬ 
stantly my determination to refrain under all circum¬ 
stances from using or relying upon the weapons of 
war. 

1. War Is the Worst Evil 

War is a combination of all the most terrible in¬ 
iquities. Another world war cannot legitimately be 
regarded as a lesser evil. All the lesser evils would 
be enormously aggravated and extended in the event 
of a general conflagration throughout the earth. If 
two great powers engage in armed hostilities under 
prevailing circumstances, the likelihood is high that 
the fighting will spread to many other countries; there¬ 
fore, in determining our attitudes we must reckon on 
the eventuality of a world war. 

War means fascism. Let this fact constitute the 
cornerstone of clear thinking. Wartime dictatorships 
will surely be established in all belligerent nations: 
conscription of life will be resorted to, drastic controls 
over labor will be established, and extreme regimenta¬ 
tion of the national life will be inaugurated. In the 
event of war, prices will rise far more rapidly than 
the income of the masses; the national debt, already 
high, will increase substantially, and consequently in¬ 
flation will be unavoidable and money will lose much 
of its purchasing power. Privation and repression 
will certainly create serious industrial unrest. As the 
war is prolonged and the burdens on the masses be¬ 
come insufferable, civil war in many belligerent coun¬ 
tries is highly probable. We should never forget that 
the World War was followed by civil war in several 
European nations. 

The authors of the Industrial Mobilization Plan, 
bearing the signatures of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, kept this factor in mind 
when they wrote the paragraph dealing with its dura¬ 
tion. Instead of providing that the various aspects of 
the dictatorship shall come to an end when an armistice 
is agreed upon or when a peace treaty is signed, the 
official recommendation is that the Industrial Mobili¬ 
zation Plan shall not come to an end until six months 
after such time as the President chooses to declare an 
end to the emergency. 

The effort to destroy dictatorship by establishing 
dictatorship will, if adopted, prove to be as futile and 


disastrous as was the 1914-1918 endeavor to end war 
by waging war. Never let the fact be forgotten: war 
means fascism. 

W AR means hatred and bestiality. The peoples 
of belligerent lands are always drenched with 
propaganda. Consider the effects on the American 
public if an effective and extensive propaganda bu¬ 
reau plays upon fears of the yellow peril, Hitler's 
nazism, and Mussolini's fascism. An avalanche of dis¬ 
tortion and falsehood will be turned upon us through 
the press, the movies, the radio, the billboard, the 
placard, the handbill, and innumerable other channels. 

This national orgy of venom will again corrupt re¬ 
ligion, in spite of the fact that a minority of religious 
people will remain true to their pacifist convictions. 
After extensive and continuous travel throughout the 
United States, having spoken in 25 states since Octo¬ 
ber, I hold the deliberate judgment that the number 
of conscientious objectors to all war is steadily increas¬ 
ing, even though there have been numerous recent 
departures from the pacifist fold. Millions of kindly 
people will in the event of war utter ferocious petitions 
to a war god and the mantle of religion will again be 
spread over atrocity. 

W AR means slaughter. Even a defensive war must 
be waged by resolute attack, a swift offense be¬ 
ing considered the best defense. If the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia take up arms, 
they will to the extent possible fight on the enemies' 
soil. Germany, Italy, and Japan will if possible be 
invaded. Bombardment, air raids and blockade will 
be used to win the war. High explosives will be hurled 
from mighty guns and dropped from airplanes. In¬ 
cendiary bombs will set fire to huge cities and poison 
gas will be released from the sky over densely popu¬ 
lated areas. The blockade will again be used to 
strangle and starve peoples into submission. 

Even though Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
military leaders were removed from power through 
war and their nations were brought to utter ruin, 
security and prosperity would not thereby be achieved. 
Another Versailles treaty would only raise up a new 
crop of dictators and produce further wars. Civil 
wars in various lands would extend and deepen the 
chaos until the very foundations of orderly society 
would be undermined. 

War a lesser evil? On the contrary, war is a vast 
combination of all the worst evils which afflict mankind. 

2. War Is Therefore Un-Christian 
ID Jesus bring a distinctive message concerning 
methods of resisting evil and of building a good 
society? What was his attitude toward the Roman 
problem? Was he concerned because of the ruinous 
exploitation of his people by the pagan invader? The 
evidence leaves no room for doubt that both he and 
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A Prayer for Teachers of Children 

0 THOU GREAT INSTRUCTOR of men, who hast endowed us with the capacity of intelligence 
to he free: we pray for all teachers of children. To them we entrust our dearest. Destinies are in¬ 
volved in the pliable natures of our boys and girls and in the formative influences of their teachers. 
Help all who teach to be aware of their tremendous trusteeship and with reverence, integrity, and 
fidelity to account for it, knowing that unless they are co-builders with thee in blessing humanity 
they become co-workers with forces of iniquity in cursing mankind. Grant them such an apprecia¬ 
tion of little children as characterized the Great Teacher in whose name we pray. Amen. 

G. Edwin Osborn. 


his contemporaries believed that his method stood in 
sharp contrast to the popular policy. 

When Pilate offered to free a prisoner, the multitude 
demanded the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion 
of Jesus, because the former was a patriotic rebel who 
had committed murder in a revolt against Rome and 
because the latter had categorically refused to become 
a Zealot and to participate in armed action against 
the invading tyrant. In order to be clearly under¬ 
stood, Jesus contrasted his method with that of Judas 
Maccabeas, who a century and a half earlier had suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the invader out through armed re¬ 
bellion and who had established an independent Jew¬ 
ish nation which remained free until 60 b.c. It was 
said of old—but I say to you! If Jesus had been 
persuaded to became a leader of the Zealots and had 
succeeded in winning freedom through the sword, his 
significance in history would have been comparable to 
that of Judas Maccabeas and a hundred other valiant 
military leaders. 

In the twentieth century as well as in the first cen¬ 
tury, Jesus’ way stands in sharp contrast to the method 
of war. If the destruction of Berlin and Rome and 
Tokyo by explosive and fire; if the slaughtering of the 
German and the Italian and the Japanese peoples by 
mangling, burning, poisoning and starving them indis¬ 
criminately; if a world-wide debauchery of venomous 
hatred and the transformation of compassionate indi¬ 
viduals into infuriated patriots—if these are not con¬ 
trary to the teaching and example of Jesus, then noth¬ 
ing whatever can be contrary to that way of life. To 
follow Barabbas in our day is to betray Jesus and to 
corrupt his religion. 

3. An Effective Alternative to War Is Available 

J ESUS was not indifferent to the Roman problem. 

His compassion was so profound that he wept over 
Jerusalem. But with awe-inspiring wisdom he recog¬ 
nized the futility of resisting evil with evil, and sted- 
fastly followed the way of overcoming evil with active 
and intelligent goodness. In relation to the contem¬ 
porary world scene, this way if followed would lead 
to the removal of the causes of dictatorship and ag¬ 
gression. 

What were the dynamics which hurled Hitler into 
the seat of dictatorship? Why has Japan so wantonly 
invaded China? The menace of fascism is imminent 
and alarming because the nations collectively have 


failed to solve five great problems: The Versailles 
Treaty problem, the economic problem, the empire 
problem, the armaments problem, and the international 
anarchy problem. Which nations must bear the heavi¬ 
est responsibility for this failure ? Which ones possess 
enough power to bring about pacific solutions? 

In a recent book, Must We Go To Warf, I have 
presented detailed evidence to support the thesis that 
the combined responsibility of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France is much heavier than the total 
responsibility of Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
former nations alone have power to bring about the 
required changes by peaceful means. A constructive 
program of action includes: 

1. A world economic conference for the purpose, not 
of punishing or quarantining some nations, but of 
helping Germany, Italy and Japan solve their own 
economic and political problems, through the lowering 
of tariff walls, the stabilizing of currencies, and other 
forms of international economic cooperation. 

2. Setting a better example by the older imperialist 
powers—notably by Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. An important step in this direction is 
to bring home all American troops from China and 
other foreign lands and to proclaim the official policy 
of refusing to send American troops across our own 
frontiers or into foreign waters for any purpose what¬ 
soever. By the utilization of three processes, imperial¬ 
ist conquest could 'be undermined: extension of the 
independent dominions of the British Commonwealth 
to include India and some other portions of the present 
empire; granting of complete independence to India, 
etc., if their peoples prefer separation to dominion 
status; extension of the mandate system to include 
certain British and French colonies, etc., as well as 
Germany’s former colonies. 

3. Cease to participate in the suicidal race of arma¬ 
ments and move by as rapid stages as possible to the 
point where no reliance whatever is placed in arma¬ 
ments and no armies and navies are maintained for 
use against other countries. 

4. In an endeavor to reduce the menace of interna¬ 
tional anarchy, the United States should become a mem¬ 
ber of the World Court, and of the League of Nations 
for the purpose of utilizing Article 19 to bring about 
required changes in the international status quo 
through pacific means, with the explicit rejection of 
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any obligation to use sanctions under Article 16 m 
support of the status quo implied m Article 10. 

Serious grappling with the economic problem, the 
empire problem, the armaments problem, and the in¬ 
ternational anarchy problem offers the most effective 
method of resisting fascism and aggression. The evi 
done by the Treaty of Versailles lives on, although 
that document has been torn into shreds. The sms of 
capitalist and imperialist nations have destroyed much 
of their power to bring about pacific changes. Even 
if we renounce all plans for war against the dictators 
and even if we devote ourselves resolutely to the task 
of removing the causes of aggression, or at least re¬ 
ducing their intensity, no guarantees can be offered 
that the menace of fascism will quickly be removed. 
The choice before us is not between a dangerous way 
and a safe way of proceeding. We can only select one 
perilous course in preference to a still more threaten¬ 
ing one. Down one pathway there is at least a gliminei 
of°hope; whereas down the other we march only into 
black abyss. 

4. The Menace of Attempted Coercion 

E VEN if we agree in rejecting utterly the method 
of war, we are still confronted with the necessity 
of making a decision about boycotts, embargoes and 
other non-military sanctions. At the outset of such a 
discussion, it is wise to differentiate between a policj 
of neutrality which stops all shipments of munitions 
and war supplies to or for the use of countries en¬ 
gaged in armed hostilities and a. policy of coercion 
through embargoes or boycotts directed against one 
side only in an endeavor to influence the outcome of 
the war." We pacifists are opposed to the shipment of 
munitions and war supplies to any foreign country at 
any time for any purpose. Indeed, we are opposed to 
all* manufacture of the instruments of war. With re¬ 
gard to the shipment of war materials, as distinguished 
from war supplies, we favor the establishment of a 
quota based on average purchases in peacetime over a 
five year period, thus preventing additional trade for 
the purpose of waging war. 

Under prevailing conditions, I am convinced that a 
poliev of embargoes and boycotts directed against one 
set of belligerents is unsound and provocative. For 
sis reasons I am- opposed to the boycott of Japanese 
goods; 

1. Such a policy diverts attention from and frus¬ 
trates the carrying out of the required policy of buy¬ 
ing more Japanese goods. Japan’s economic, problem 
cannot be solved unless sufficient foreign exchange is 
secured to enable her to purchase the economic re¬ 
sources in which she is deficient. To this end sales m 
the rich purchasing; markets are necessary. 

2. It weakens the liberal elements in Japan and 
■ unites the people in support of the present policy of 
aggression. 

3. It cannot succeed unless carried to the point where 
the people of Japan are brought to utter ruination. 
Remember these points : the Japanese people look up¬ 
on their Emperor as divine and are therefore super¬ 
latively patriotic; their heritage is one of chivalry and 
the Bushido spirit produces a willingness to commit 


suicide for country to a degree not found elsewhere; 
they are now convinced that the war in China is e- 
fensive in character and must be carried through to a 
finish Therefore they will not yield to external pres¬ 
sure until completely destroyed. Huge reserves of war 
materials have been stored up and there is no basis 
for the hope of quiekly compelling Japan to withdraw 
from China. 

4. Official governmental embargoes are directly 
United with miUtary action, or with military sanctions 
in Article 16 of the Covenant. Therefore official eco¬ 
nomic pressure may quickly lead to war. 

5. This policy plays into the hands of American 
militarists by intensifying anti-Japanese sentiment and 
thus gaining support for the program of increased 
armaments; the rise in armaments here, in turn, stimu¬ 
lates heavier armaments in Japan and elsewheie. 

6. Attempted coercion of other nations also magni¬ 
fies the threat of fascism in the United States. The 
higher anti-Japanese feelings rise, the more readily 
the American people approve of a race of armaments, 
industrial mobilization plans, and other measures 
which magnify the influence of jingoist elements with- 
in the nation. 

Whether or not we all agree that the boycott policy 
under present conditions is unsound and ineffective, 
surely the cumulative evidence is sufficient to unite us 
in the judgment that modern war is calamitous be¬ 
yond exaggeration and in the resolute determination 
not to approve of or engage in war at any time foi 
any purpose. 

This Is the Hour 

Thomas Curtis Clark 

This is the hour— 

When hate holds power 
In every land, 

When fate strikes doom 
On every hand; 

When all hearts cower 
Before the threats 
Of greed-crazed kings, 

And hope goes down, 

And sad earth reels 
As Mars proclaims 
The Day— 

The Day of War’s Mad Reckonings— 

This is tho hour for dreams! 

This is the hour— 

When black clouds lower 
On every shore, 

When war brings threats 
To every door; 

This is the hour 
For dreams—and deeds; 

For dreams of good, 

For deeds of love. 

All hearts shall thrill 
As Time proclaims 
The Day— 

The Day of Brotherhood. 

This is the hour for dreams! 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
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What a Christian Cannot Do 

By Kirby Page 


O UR LORD was nailed to a tree because men of 
authority and privilege looked upon him as a pub¬ 
lic menace. His teaching and conduct were in¬ 
terpreted as a threat to prevailing economic practices; his 
words sounded treasonable to embittered patriots writhing 
under the heel of the invader; his treatment of other races 
seemed treachery to his own people; his attitude toward 
religious institutions appeared blasphemous to members of 
the hierarchy. In the name of sound economics, love of 
country, loyalty to race and devotion to religion* Jesus 
was “removed” or “liquidated.” 

The irreconcilable clash between the ideal and the ac¬ 
tual made it necessary for Jesus to choose between the new 
way and the old way. Conformity to prevailing customs 
and existing institutions was the price demanded for sur¬ 
vival. Only by descending to the level of his contempo¬ 
raries could he avoid crucifixion. To meet this demand 
was impossible for one who enjoyed such intimacy of 
communion with the Eternal and whose every action was 
impelled by a passionate determination to do the will of 
God, In the valley of temptation, Jesus faced the alterna¬ 
tives and “stedfastly set his face toward Jerusalem,” He 
could not do less than proclaim the good news of God’s 
reign and summon men to live now as good members of 
their Father’s home. 

A Transforming Power 

To the extent that his challenge was accepted and his 
hearers followed the way of love toward God and toward 
man, existing social institutions would be radically trans¬ 
formed. The division of the community into privileged 
rich and impoverished masses would be done away with 
if men recognized themselves as kinspeople under a com¬ 
mon roof. No longer would hatred of Romans be man¬ 
ifested and no longer would members of other races be 
treated with contempt. Salvation would not be sought 
in strict observance of the ceremonial law, but accepted 
as a free gift by those who yielded themselves to the reign 
of God. Therefore, hostility toward Jesus was inevitable 
on the part of those who sought to preserve the existing 
order. Just because the changes which would follow 
acceptance of hk way would be so drastic, nothing short 
of his death would remove the threat to vested interests. 

The tragedy becomes more poignant when we remem¬ 
ber that Jesus was crucified by officials of Roman law in 
response to the insistent demand of representatives of 
Hebrew religion, and that Roman law and Hebrew reli¬ 
gion were man’s noblest creations up to that hour. When 
insight and understanding are lacking, zealous attachment 
to justice leads to tragedy. Persecution of innovators in 
the name of family or tribe or nation knows no bounds, 
and when “those who turn the world upside down” are 
opposed in the name of God, ruthlessness has no limit. 
As we see utter love crucified between two criminals, we 
are witnessing the most profound spectacle of all time and 
one that is a parable of all life. 


Far more vivid appears the significance of Jesus’ way 
of life when we meditate upon the probable consequences 
if he had concluded that after all a man must live and 
had adjusted his ideals to the actualities of the situation by 
joining the patriotic Zealots. A hundred and fifty years 
earlier, Judas Maccabeus had won freedom for the Jews 
against terrific odds. That freedom had been preserved 
until about six decades before the birth of Jesus, and the 
oldest members of the community could still remember 
the days of their country’s liberty. To a unique degree 
Jesus was conscious of having access to the illimitable re* 
sources of God, and one of his most severe temptations 
was to seek divine support in the use of unholy means. 

If Jesus had taken up arms against Rome and had called 
upon his Father for “twelve legions of angels,” what would 
have been the outcome? He might have recovered po¬ 
litical freedom for his people, but he could not have be¬ 
come our Lord and Redeemer, not merely because he 
had a unique mission but also because of the irreconcilable 
contradiction between his way and that of patriotic war. 

Will Jesus' Methods Work Now? 

Are Christians supposed to seek the ends which Jesus 
sought and to rely upon the methods which he used? Did 
he adopt one standard for himself and proclaim a dif¬ 
ferent standard for his followers? Is the Sermon on the 
Mount merely a picture of life as it will be lived in the 
divine society, or does it set forth a practical method of 
conducting human relations on earth? 

It is easy to demonstrate that the teaching of Jesus has 
no meaning whatever if the theory be accepted that he 
was merely describing ideal life in the Kingdom of God. 
Consider his admonition to love enemies. Will there be 
enemies in the millennium? Forgive your brother seventy 
times seven! Will sinners need forgiveness in the perfect 
society? Beware of false prophets! Will there be de¬ 
ceivers in that glad day? Blessed are they which are per¬ 
secuted for righteousness’ sake! Will there be persecution 
when God’s reign is acknowledged by all his children? 
The teaching of Jesus is rich with meaning only when it 
is regarded as guidance for daily life. The time to love 
enemies is when we are threatened by enemies; the time 
to forgive is when we are subjected to injustice; the time 
to endure persecution is when we are victimized. 

The idea that Jesus believed in a double standard of 
conduct, one for himself and another for his disciples, 
is foreign to the record of his teaching. On the contrary, 
the evidence is consistent and cumulative that he chal¬ 
lenged men to follow his way. 

Intermittent Loyalty is Treason 

Loyalty is indispensable to the effective functioning of 
any valid way of life. A true patriot does not say: “I 
rejoice in loving my country on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays; but on other days I seek satisfaction in a 
different way.” It is not enough for a patriot to be loyal 
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to his nation in times of prosperity and safety; he is also 
called upon to demonstrate his devotion in periods of 
adversity and danger* Mussolini demands and receives un¬ 
questioning obedience from fascists* Followers of Stalin 
would be executed for treason if they alternated between 
support of communism and capitalism. 

The way of love is terribly encumbered if an individual 
strays from it again and again to indulge in hatred. Good¬ 
ness cannot overcome evil if we are good only intermit¬ 
tently* between endeavors’ to obtain revenge. Complete 
consistency is impossible for immature beings* but at least 
a min imum of constancy is required if our life is not to 
be utter chaos. Imperfect Christians are unable to avoid 
some degree of oscillation between opposites* but the 
meaning of their religion is obscured when they indulge 
in practices which they recognize to be flagrant violations 
of the way of love. There would have been no consistency 
and no vitality in Jesus’ way of life had he alternated 
between urging love of enemies and hatred of Romans, 
Loyalty is indispensable. 

Responsibility Must Be Graded 

The objection is sometimes raised that since mortal man 
in complex situations cannot dearly understand the mean¬ 
ing of the way of love, and since he is still less able to act 
at aU times in accordance with its demands, he should 
not depend upon the law of love as a guide to human con¬ 
duct. This point of view is illustrated by reference to a 
competitive economic order. An individual who is engaged 
in a highly competitive industry cannot meet the demands 
of perfect love. In spite of strong desire to live in fellow¬ 
ship with his employees and to show reverence for person¬ 
ality, a manufacturer may find that ruthless competition 
makes it impossible for him to pay a living wage to his 
workers. A citizen soon discovers that he cannot disen¬ 
tangle himself completely from the iniquities of his com¬ 
munity and nation. How can he escape responsibility for 
exploitation if he patronizes a store where prices are low 
because its employees receive mere subsistence wages? 
How can he prevent his tax-money from being used to 
build armaments for imperialistic purposes? 

If we find that it is impossible to avoid some practices 
which violate the law of love, are we thereby absolved 
from following that way when it is possible to do so? The 
judgment is sometimes expressed that since a pacifist 
cannot possibly disentangle himself from all the social in¬ 
iquities of capitalism, it is not reasonable for him to take 
the position that he will never approve of or engage in 
war. 

This observation prompts a query as to the nature and 
degree of personal responsibility. Consider a wartime sit¬ 
uation: One enthusiastic individual considers the war a 
necessary means of resisting evil and enlists in a machine- 
gun corps; another is opposed to the war, but in spite of 
his utmost exertions to prevent its declaration he now- finds 
himself producing potatoes to feed the soldiers. If the 
premise is accepted that engaging in war ts wrong for a 
Christian, are these two men equally guilty*? Is indirect 
and involuntary participation on the same level with direct 
and voluntary participation? 

Answer in terms of these additional illustrations: Does 


inability to avoid purchasing some goods which are pro¬ 
duced through exploitation of human labor bring the same 
quality of guilt that adheres to an individual who deliber¬ 
ately exploits the weak for his own enrichment? Are these 
two citizens equally guilty: an individual who is opposed 
to armed intervention in other lands but pays taxes to a 
government which uses liis money to carry out a policy 
of intimidation and exploitation, and a manufacturer of 
munitions who conspires to produce international friction 
in order that his profits may be increased? 

But Cannot Be Evaded 

If no fundamental distinction may validly be drawn be¬ 
tween remote and unwilling participation in evil on the one 
hand, and direct and conscious participation on the other, 
then moral conduct is impossible and it is an utter waste 
of time to discuss questions of right and wrong. In a 
wicked and complex society, no individual can remain en¬ 
tirely free from indirect entanglement in corporate evils. 
If conduct of this character is equally reprehensible with, 
say, hatred and murder, then moral choice is sheer illu¬ 
sion. If the payment of taxes to Caesar made Jesus equally 
responsible with Pilate for the cruel exploitation of the 
Jews, then no criterions of moral conduct are visible. 

But the question of moral responsibility for a Christian 
cannot thus be evaded. Even though we cannot give 
untarnished loyalty to the way of love, we do possess at 
least minimum insight into moral judgments and minimum 
power to follow them. We know that some attitudes and 
some practices are wrong, and sometimes it is possible 
for us to refrain from what we know to be wrong. To 
the degree that we know and to the extent that we have 
power, we are obliged to refrain from participation in 
evil. Reference to a color scheme may be illuminating. 
If black designates attitudes and practices which ought 
never to be maintained and committed, and if white sig¬ 
nifies dispositions and deeds which are always appropriate, 
then every Christian has a list of blacks and whites. Many 
lists of black include these: A Christian should never hate 
another person; he should never seek revenge; he should 
never look upon another person merely as a means to his 
own advantage; he should never commit rape and certain 
other sexual offenses; he should never join a lynching mob 
and help bum at the stake another human being; he 
should never place a higher value upon his own personal 
property than upon the life of another person; he should 
never be content to be a parasite without responsibility 
for the common good; he should never fail to acknowledge 
his own indebtedness to God and to his fellow men; he 
should never manifest disrespect and defiance toward God. 

War and the Christian’s Blacklist 

On such a blacklist uncounted numbers of Christians 
would place approval of war and engaging as a belliger¬ 
ent in war. For them war is black. As far back as 19 *^ 
I was driven to the conclusion that the method of war is 
not a lesser evil but a combination of the worst of all 
evils: Indiscriminate slaughter of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, irrespective of the character or degree of their 
guilt, by explosive, fire, pokon gas and starvation block¬ 
ade; deliberate and massive use of false propaganda to 
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engender hatred and to arouse brutal passions; corrup¬ 
tion of religion by using it as a justification for venom 
and atrocity. If the method of war is not contrary to 
Jesus’ way of life, then no method can be contrary to 
if if we are not justified in reaching the judgment that 
the method of war is irreconcilable with his teaching and 
example, then we must conclude that Jesus has no dis¬ 
tinctive message about the treatment of evildoers. . 

It is true that many Christians find it impossible to 
reach this conclusion after examining the record. Cu¬ 
mulative testimony is 'available showing that Jesus was 
concerned not only with ends but also with means, and 
that his way of dealing with enemies stood in sharp con¬ 
trast to that of Barabbas and other patriotic Zealots. Yet 
the utter irreconcilability of the war method with Jesus 
way of life has been proclaimed by numerous religious 
assemblies in recent years. With representatives of many 
Christian communions gathered in ecumenical confer¬ 
ence at Oxford recently, they felt impelled to declare: 
“War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage 
against huihan personality, and a wanton distortion of 
the truth. War is a particular demonstration of the power 


of sin in this world and a defiance of the righteousness 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and him crucified. No 
justification of war must be allowed to conceal or min¬ 
imize this fact.” Thus many of us are constrained to pro¬ 
claim our resolute rejection of the method of war, even 
though we are unavoidably entangled in many of war s 
roots and even though we are unable to escape the coils 
of other forms of sin. 

We must take confident action with regard to blacks 
and whites even though we are confused about light grays 
and are relatively impotent in dealing immediately with 
light browns and dark browns. Through constant satura¬ 
tion of self with the mind and spirit of Christ and through 
rigorous analysis of specific situations, it is possible pro¬ 
gressively to extend the zones of black and white and to 
be increasingly confident of the validity of our procedure 
over wider and wider ranges of life. And in the meantime 
we must move forward in a spirit of contrition, constantly 
manifesting anguish of soul because of inextricable en¬ 
tanglements in corporate iniquities and because of frequent 
exhibitions of treason to the highest good that we can 
perceive. 


Toward a New Far Eastern Policy 

By T. T. Brumbaugh 


T IME and events since the beginning of Japanese 
conquest in China now make possible an appraisal 
of American judgment concerning the Far Eastern 
imbroglio and our relationship thereto. They also enable 
the observer to delineate certain courses of action calcu¬ 
lated not only to keep the United States from involvement 
in the conflict but to contribute to the termination thereof. 

Frankly, there is no such thing as a neutral American 
attitude with respect to China. Although popular sym¬ 
pathy in Great Britain and America, and indeed through¬ 
out the world, is boldly on the side 0 / the Chinese in their 
struggle to preserve national sovereignty and integrity, the 
foreign policies of the great powers interested m the *ar 
East are obviously motivated by other considerations; 
else the nine power Pacific pact and the four power tar 
Eastern treaty would have called forth specific action to 
guarantee the status they sought to preserve. British pol¬ 
icy has been more candid than either that of Japan in her 
guileful campaign for “the peace of Asia” or that oi 
America in her pseudo-idealistic open door policy. _ 1 he 
British frankly admit great interests in China and insist to 
Japan, China and the world that “British interests must 
be fully respected.” It has taken somewhat longer for the 
motivation of Uncle Sam’s China policy to come into the 
open; but, when in spite of treaties covering just such 
eventualities as occurred nothing was done in support of 
China’s legitimate demand for international intervention, 
the bystander can be pardoned for concluding that there 
were reasons other than altruistic for fixing by treaty the 
status quo in the Pacific basin, and likewise other reasons 
for not enforcing it. 


It was the sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay and 
its aftermath which brought to light the determining fac¬ 
tors in America’s Far Eastern policy of the past few years. 
Up until that fateful day, and since, there has been ex¬ 
tensive destruction of American property, both commer¬ 
cial and missionary, yet without serious disturbance in dip¬ 
lomatic circles. But when an American gunboat and the 
Standard Oil tankers it was convoying sank under the 
guns of another power, the situation changed quickly. If 
there was ever any doubt as to why it changed, the doubt 
was dispelled when Japan asked an itemization of the 
indemnity bill for the outrage and the American govern¬ 
ment reluctantly complied, thereby revealing to those who 
had access to the facts (though they were never widely 
published in our newspapers) that almost two-thirds of 
the indemnity went to the Standard Oil company for 
losses in the incident. 

The Right to Sell 

There is more than a suggestion in this that America s 
Far Eastern policy is orientated around the right to sell 
anything to anyone at any time, and that the United 
States will by military and naval force protect that sell- 
assumed right from defiance whether by the Chinese m 
their own country or by any other marauder. That this 
policy of economic self-interest applies not alone to oil is 
seen in the fact that the United States sold China thirteen 
milli on dollars’ worth of war munitions in 1937 ; and not 
alone to China, for in addition to selling Japan nine mil- 
Eons in munitions last year we sold the Japanese approxi¬ 
mately thirty million barrels of oil out of the thirty-seven 
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There Should Be More Private Property in Some Things and 
Less in Other Things—The Trouble Is That Most of Us Haven’t 
Enough Property for Decent Living - - - by Kirby Page 


J^JAny giant iniquities of this 
age flow from property. The 
competitive struggle for private 
gain has resulted in social stran¬ 
gulation through excessive con 
gestion of property in the hands 
of a privileged minority. And 
at the same time the lack of 
property is proving to be a 
scourge to countless individuals. 
In the paradox of too much 
private property and too little 
private property this generation 


confronts its gravest menace. 


Escape from the tidal wave of 
disaster produced toy maladjust¬ 
ments of property is conditioned 
upon clear rec 


ognition of the 
vast differences 
in social signifi¬ 
cance of various 
types of prop¬ 
erty. The doc¬ 
trines of indi- 
odua lism or 
capitalism fail 
to differentiate 
sharply between 
numerous vari¬ 
eties and the 
assumption pre¬ 
vails widely 
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that a citizen is entitled to all the 
property to which he can acquire 
legal title, irrespective of its na¬ 
ture or quantity. That some limi¬ 
tations are necessary is universally 
recognized, of course. Private 
ownership of postoffices or mints 
for the coinage of legal tender is 
not permitted. But the general 
opinion is that private ownership 
of property should be encouraged 
over the widest possible area. 
Equally legitimate and desirable 
to the public mind appear count¬ 
less varieties of private property: 
coal mines, wearing apparel, oil 
wells, forests, steel mills, food, 
shelter, huge factories, telephone 
systems, musical instruments, ti¬ 
tanic generators of electric energy, 
objects of art, banks, educational 
institutions, carpenters’ tools, land, 
recreational centers, skyscrapers, 
firearms, department stores, apai’t- 
ment houses, books, railways, and 
on and on almost endlessly. 


and decisions concerning the third 
category are not so urgently de¬ 
manded. But the action we take 
with regard to the mass instru 
ments of production and distribu¬ 
tion will in large measure deter¬ 
mine the future of this nation. 


Prevailing Concepts 

Prevailing concepts of property 
are a heritage from the frontier 
and the days of handicraft or 
small-scale production. The found¬ 
ing fathers could no more imagine 
a billion dollar corporation than 
they could envisage themselves tak¬ 
ing afternoon tea on the sands of 
the Atlantic and breakfast the fol¬ 
lowing morning on the cliffs above 
the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 
George Washington at the time of 
his death was probably the richest 
man in the United States, his 
estate of 50,000 acres being esti¬ 
mated at $ 530 , 000 . Benjamin 
Franklin’s fortune of $ 150,000 
marked him as one of the wealth¬ 
iest men of the land. In 1804 Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury reported 
to President Jefferson: “There are 
not at present one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston put together.” 


The total amount of money coined 
down to the year 1820 was 19 mil¬ 
lion dollars, about two dollars per 
inhabitant. At .one time the entire 
specie stock of the Bank of North 
America did not exceed $ 20 , 000 , 
and a m?&v«panic was produced 
when a single depositor withdrew 
one-fourth of this amount. 

The Modern Corporation 

Ideas which may have been valid 
in primitive communities are not 
necessarily sound and practicable 
in an industrialized nation with 22 
billion-dollar corporations possess¬ 
ing total assets of 40 billions. In 
their monumental study, Berle and 
Means have shown that the 200 
largest American corporations con¬ 
trol 38 per cent or more of all the 
business wealth of the nation. 
These 200 corporations in turn 
are controlled by 2,000 directors, 
and “since an important number 
of these are inactive, the ultimate 
control of nearly half of industry 
was actually in the hands of a few 
hundred men. The American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company 
possessed at the beginning of 1934 
total assets approximating five 
billion dollars. This vast economic 


empire ftvas owned by 680,939 
stockholders but controlled by a 
small Hard of directors. # “One 
hundred . companies of this size,” 
write B&rle and Means, “would 
control the whole of American 
wealth; would employ all the gain¬ 
fully employed . . 

At the time when the prevailing 
doctrines of individualism were 


formed, property was something 
substantial in the physical posses¬ 
sion of its owner—land, buildings, 
jewels, slaves, live stock, inven¬ 
tories of goods, machinery and 
equipment. Property was owned 
by individuals or families or small 
groups of partners, and the total 
holding, of the richest individuals 
were insignificant in contrast to 
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the vast wealth of present day cor¬ 
porations. Moreover, the concept 
“property” has now assumed a 
host of new meanings. The rise 
of the modern corporation has 
changed drastically the signifi¬ 
cance of property. The capital 
required for mass production can 
rarely 'be supplied by a few indi¬ 
viduals or families. The Ford 
Motor Company constitutes a con¬ 
spicuous exception to the general 
rule. The giant corporations of 
our day are owned by tens of 
thousands, or l even hundreds of 
thousands of different individuals; 
the number of stockholders of 
American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company exceeds 680 , 000 . 
The “property” actually held by 
these “owners” consists of pieces 
of paper in the form of stock and 
bonds, and the price paid is often 
far in excess of the total value of 
all the physical and tangible assets 
of the corporation. 

Responsibility of Owners 

The menace of property, as well 
as its potential blessing, cannot be 
understood without a clear recog¬ 
nition of the significance of the 
modern corporation. Under the 


Dan Hoan’s Twenty-Five Years in Public Office 


By William M. Feigenbaum 


Three Types of Property 

No rational solutions of the 
problems connected with property 
are possible so long as property is 
regarded merely as property. The 
* first step must be accurate classi- 


'J’HERE was a delirious scene 
in the vast West Side Turner 
Hall, the largest in Milwaukee,! 
that election night, April 5, 1910. 
A bitter campaign had been 
fought, and the Socialists—then 
known in Wisconsin as the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party — had 
swept the city. Emil Seidel, tow¬ 
headed little patternmaker, had 
been elected Mayor by a heavy 
plurality, carrying the entire So¬ 
cialist city and county ticket 
with him. 

Outside the streets were jammed 
with cheering people; in the hall 
the comrades were wild with en¬ 
thusiasm when big, bulky Victor 
L. Berger walked on to the plat¬ 
form are-in-arm with Seidel. Ber¬ 
ger himself had just won his first 
office, having been elected Alder¬ 
man-at-large, but he gloried in a 
far simpler honor, that of being 
the Organizer of Socialist Victorv 


The Entire Socialist aid Labor Movement Unites to 
Honor the Mayor <|f Milwaukee for Unique 
Services ib the Workers 


dates have appeared ever since in 
city elections without party labels. 
A primaray is held, and the two 
highest candidates meet in the fi¬ 
nal election. The Socialists, of 
course, do everything in their 
power to emphasize the Socialist 
affiliations of their candidates, 
while the opposition usually spends 
a good deal of time concealing 
their party connections. 


In 1914 , the first year under the 
new system, Seidel and his col¬ 
leagues on the city-wide ticket 
were defeated, but Hoan aston¬ 
ished everybody by winning re- 
election by a rather narrow mar¬ 
gin. And it was then that Social- 
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AfFeolionat? greetings to Dan 
Hoan upon the occasion of 1 the 
:ompletion of & quarter century 
jf unique work in the interest 
of our gr ea t cause. Forward 
to a united P al ’ty, a united 
working C | ug8 and a Socialist 
world! 
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Win. M, Feigenbaum, 
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fast, as did the bulk of the Mil¬ 
waukee movement. 

After Berger was expelled from 
Congress, a special election was 
held in December, 1919 , to fill the 
vacancy; hysteria was mouting 
sky-high, the notorious Palmer 
raids were only half a month off, 
and it took almost heroic courage 
for anyone publicly to identify 
himself with the cause of radical¬ 
ism. I had the privilege of par¬ 
ticipating in the special election 
campaign that black month, and 
one of my finest memories, next to 
Berger’s own lion-like courage in 
the face of the persecution being 
mobilized against him, was Hoan’s 
manliness in standing by his party, 
his principles and his leader in the 
moment when to stand bv Victor 


izer, theoretician and party leader 
the bottom would drop out of Mil¬ 
waukee Socialism, as they confi¬ 
dently expected that the next elec¬ 
tion would result in Hoan’s defeat. 

His Greatest Triumph 

But Dan Hoan fooled them. In 
1932 he was elected with a vote 
of 101,501 and a majority of 38 ,- 
596 , just in time to preside as 
Mayor over the city’s official wel¬ 
come to the National Convention 
of the Socialist party in May of 
that year, the last convention at 
which Morris Hillquit was a dele¬ 
gate. 

Following that victory, the 
greatest he ever won, Dan Hoan 
issued a statement in which he 
showed that as always his chief 
concern was to build a great So¬ 
cialist Party rather than to win 
victories for himself. He said: 


“It was a million times more 
important that the voters in Mil¬ 
waukee voted for the candidates 

nf thpii* own nart.v and against, this 


system of personal ownership and 
operation of a business enterprise, 
and under the system of partner¬ 
ship, the individual owners were 
fully responsible for their business 
transactions. The emergence of 
the modern corporation has 
changed drastically the responsi¬ 
bility of owners. “The corporation 
is a purely legal device,” writes 
John T. Flynn. “It is sufficiently 
old in its theoretical aspects, but 
as an instrument of business, it is 
a purely modern instrument. It is 
not and never has been possible to 
create a corporation without an 
express authorization of the law. 
It is not merely an association of 
men in a common enterprise. The 
distinctive features of the modern 
corporation—at least those which 
give it economic importance—are, 
first, that it is a legal entity, en¬ 
tirely apart from the individuals 
who compose it; it is a legal per¬ 
son, and acts, assumes obligations, 
wholly separate from those who 
are its members. Second, the 
members who compose it have no 
liability for its acts save to the 
extent of their contribution to its 
stock. If the modern corporation 
did not possess these two attributes 
it could not possibly function as 
we know it today. No man would 
commit his savings in the form of 
investment to an ordinary associa¬ 
tion of men of whom he knew little 
and without opportunity or capac¬ 
ity for investigation and intelligent 
discrimination, if he could be held 
liable for all its acts to the extent 
of all his possessions. That must 
be sufficiently obvious. And of 
course both these attributes—the 
character of the ^distinct personal¬ 
ity and the benefit of limited lia¬ 
bility—are privileges conferred 
upon the corporation by acts of 
the legislature., They are special 
privileges devised by and bestowed 
by the government*” k 
Control 
Thus it is 
device of the corporation has 
changed utterly the relation of 
owners and investors to “prop¬ 
erty.” The huge number of stock¬ 
holders and bondholders of a giant 
corporation indicates that owner¬ 
ship of modern j.iidustry is being 
scattered, but th'/is fact should not 
obscure the vastly more significant 
fact that control is thereby highly 
centralized. The 680,000 atock- 
hol tiers of the /American Telephone 
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apparent 'that the 
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assigned to one of three categories; 

(1) consumers' or users' property; 

(2) producers' property in the 
giant instruments of industry; and 

(3) miscellaneous property that 
does not come clearly within the 
first or the second categories. If 
a color scheme is used for purposes 
of illustration, one may refer to 
the first classification as white, the 
second as black, and the third as 
an assortment of grays and 
browns. 

The firs^ category includes food, 
clothing, modest homes, and count¬ 
less articles which minister direct¬ 
ly to the daily welfare of individ¬ 
uals and families. The second 
group embraces coal mines; water 
power sites and other primary 
sources of electric energy* banks, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph 
systems, huge steel mills and ti¬ 
tanic manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. And the third classifica¬ 
tion is composed of iborder-line 
types, such as small retail stores, 
small manufacturing plants, fac¬ 
tories which produce non-essentials 
and certain kinds of transportation 
and communication. 

The thesis which I desire to set 
forth is this: there should be far. 
more private property in the first 
category, much less private owner¬ 
ship jn the second classification, 
and experimentation in the third 
group, including ventures in co¬ 
operative ownership and operation 
through consumers' cooperative so¬ 
cieties. 

The case for private ' ownership 
of # food, clothing and articles of 
personal use does not need to be 
supported with elaborate argu¬ 
ments. Few individuals would 
choose to dwell in a community in 
which all possessions of every 
type are held in common. Pastes 
and needs vary. Individuality 
should not be repressed by com¬ 
plete uniformity in users' goods. I 
Many values are afforded by the 
ownership and occupation of a 
small home. A major indictment 
of the, prevailing economic system 
is found in the fact that vast mul¬ 
titudes of people are denied suffi¬ 
cient property to minister ade¬ 
quately to their daily needs. A 
substantially higher standard of 
living Is urgently required. 

The Leading Type 

So nearly universal is the con¬ 
viction in the United States that 
property in users' commodities 
should be owned privately that it 
is futile to seek fundamental 
changes in the present property 
system unless a sharp differentia¬ 
tion is made between property for 
consumption or use and property 
for production. It is therefore 
imperative that the social signifi¬ 
cance of private ownership of the 
titanic instruments of production 
be vividly disclosed. The heart of 
the modern economic problem is 
found in this second type of prop¬ 
erty. There is relatively little dis¬ 
pute about the first classification, 
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Berger signalled for quiet, and 
he called upon the vast audience to 
pledge themselves to stand by the 
new Administration and help them 
be a credit to the city, and to the 
great cause of Socialism. It was 
a simple service to dedication, and 
it was deeply effective. 

All the war-horses of Milwaukee 
Socialism were involved in the 
great victory, for every city and 
county office had been carried, to¬ 
gether with a majority in the City 
Council and the County Board. 
The roster of the new city and 
county administration read like the 
rollcall of a Socialist meeting or 
convention. 

But in that list far from the 
most conspicuous elected official 
was the new City Attorney, a yioung 
Socialist lawyer with a mid-west¬ 
ern drawl, Daniel Webster Hoan. 
The Social Democratic Party of 
Wisconsin did not go in heavily 
for lawyers, preferring, as Berger 
used to say, a bricklayer or a 
printer or a railway engineer to 
members of the Jbar. And so the 
few trusted lawyers in the party's 
ranks were quickly pressed into 
service as candidates. 

Hoan was then a young man! 
just over 29, attorney for the Wis¬ 
consin Federation of Labor. He 
had been born in Kenosha, Wis., 
March 12th, 1 1881, and he had 
worked his way through the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin as a cook and 
dishwasher. At the university, 
from which he received his degree 
in 1905, he founded one of the first 
university Socialist societies in the 
country. He studied law in Chi¬ 
cago, and since 1907 has been a 
member of the bar. But he was 
able to practice only three years, 
being called to public service in 
the sweep of 1910, and he has held 
public office with distinction ever 
since. He has been a candidate 
eight times, and he has been elect¬ 
ed eight times. 

First Socialist Administration 

The city administration was 
elected for a two-year term in 
those remote days, although the 
City Attorney's term was four 
years. In those days, also, elec¬ 
tions were by party tickets, al¬ 
though the business interests in¬ 
sisted that national politics had no 
place in municipal affairs. And 
during the two years of the ter¬ 
rible “disgrace" of a Socialist ad¬ 
ministration attempts were made 
to amend the law to provide for 
non-partisan elections in the city, 
solely in order to defeat the So¬ 
cialists. By 1912 they had not yet 
succeeded in securing that legisla¬ 
tion, and in that year the two old 
parties combined to defeat the So¬ 
cialists, although Seidel and his 
comrades polled a vote substanti¬ 
ally higher than two years previ¬ 
ously. Hoan, however, held on for 
two more years, and in 1914 he 
was named for re-election. 

By that time the non-partisan 
law had gone through, and candi- 


ists in every part of the country 
began to take an interest in him. 
And for over two decades Dan 
Hoan is and has continued to be 
one pf the best known and most 
conspicuous Socialists in the coun¬ 
try. 

Elected Mayor 

Two years later, in the spring 
of 1916. Seidel asked to be relieved 
of the burden of running for 
mayor, and the Socialists—now of¬ 
ficially called the Socialist Party as 
in the rest of the United States— 
unanimously turned to the young 
and highly-popular city attorney, 
now in the sixth year of his term. 
Hoan was then 35, full of physical 
vigor with a splendid record of 
successful work behind him. Dur¬ 
ing his six-year term ne had writ¬ 
ten a book, “The Failure of Reg¬ 
ulation," in which he showed that 
only by public ownership could the 
utilities be properly managed and 
operated in the interest of the 
great masses. The book is val¬ 
uable even today^ twenty years 
after it was written, to show that 
regulation is an impossible solu¬ 
tion of the utility question. 

Hoan was elected that year, and 
almost immediately was plunged 
into a difficult situation. The so- 
called “preparedness” movement 
was at its height, the big indus¬ 
trialists stirring up nationalist and 
militarist passions in preparation 
for plunging the nation into the 
World War. It was a hard time 
for any Socialist, but Hoan kept 
his head, administered the city and 
was loyal to his Socialist convic¬ 
tions despite the fearful pressure 
upon him the following year, when ; 


America was dragged into the war, 
to go “patriotic." 

The momentous St. Louis conven¬ 
tion came, and the Social 1st dele¬ 
gates voted for the famous anti-war 
resolution. Victor L. Berger was the 
head and front of Socialist work 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, and 
in a special election for United 
States Senator came dose to dec- 
■tion, throwing a terrific scare into 
the war-mongers and reactionaries. 
Everything had to be done to crash 
the Milwaukee Socialist movement, 
and the period of savage persecu¬ 
tion began. Two of the active So¬ 
cialists, Winfield H. Gaylord and 
A. M, Simons, mailed a copy of the 
St. Louis anti-war manifesto to the 
Federal Attorney suggesting ac¬ 
tion, and they were promptly ex¬ 
pelled from the party; but their 
action was a hint of what was in 
store for everyone true to Socialist 
ideals in those fearful times. 
Hoan Never Flinched 
But Dan Hoan never flinched. In 
1918 he was re-elected, almost un¬ 
noticed in the wild excitement of 
the last terrible months of the war, 
and in the fall Berger was re¬ 
elected to Congress. But Berger 
had been indicted under the con¬ 
venient Espionage Act, and his 
right to his Congressional seat was 
challenged; after a long trial be¬ 
fore Judge Landis he was convict¬ 
ed, together with four comrades, 
arnI sentenced to twenty years in 
jail, and at the same time he was 
thrown out of his scat in Congress. 
Tile lido of hysteria was mount¬ 
ing, and it took courage as well 
as a clear head to stand fast for 
Socialism. But Dan Hoan stood 


waukee stood fast; Berger was re¬ 
elected by a substantial majority 
over the combined opposition. 

The reactionaries were certain 
that Socialism as a political force 
was dead, and confidently expect¬ 
ing an easy victory in the spring 
elections they had secured legis¬ 
lation extending the mayor's term 
to four years. The election period 
came, and Hoan stood for re-elec¬ 
tion not only on his own superb 
record as an executive, but also on 
the record of the Socialist Party. 
He stood on the record of the five 
Socialist's expelled from the New 
York legislature; he stood on the 
record of the revered Morris Hill-* 
quit, then lying desperately ill of 
tuberculosis at Saranac; he stood 
on the entire record of the Social¬ 
ist movement in . that terrible 
period. 

In the Face of Persecution 

It would have been easy for 
Hoan quietly to to drop out, to 
forget his embarrassing party 
affiliations and return to glory on 
his matchless record. But if he 
had done tso, he would not have 
been a Socialist; he would not have 
been Dan Hoan! 

Again, I had the opportunity of 
participating jn that re-election 
campaign. I recall a .series of 
meetings April 1st, 1920, the gro¬ 
tesque AH Fool's Day, when the 
New York Assembly finally com¬ 
pleted the insane comedy of the 
ouster of the Socialist Assembly- 
men. 'Gene Debs was in jail. Ber¬ 
ger, twice ousted from Congress, 
was a convict out on bail pending 
determination on his appeal. It 
was not a time to> boast of one's 
Socialist Party associations if one 
merely wished to court easy pop¬ 
ularity, 

I went to several meetings with 
Victor Berger that dayi. Like the 
loyal soul that he was he did not 
wish to embarrasis* Hoan's chances 
by intruding himself into the cam¬ 
paign; he sat in the rear of one 
hall when the Mayor came to 
speak, and Hoan did not know he 
was there. 

The Mayor's spesech was mainly 
on municipal matters, expounding 
and defending his administration; 
but he could not conclude without 
these words: “And finally, I want it 
to be known that I am running as 
a Socialist and only as a Socialist. 

I consider it an honor and a privi¬ 
lege to belong to the same' party 
as such great and noble Americans 
as Eugene V. Debs and Victor L. 
Berger.” There spolke a real man! 

He was elected, and four yeans 
later he was reelected. In 1928 he 
was elected again, and by that 
time the election of Hoan had be¬ 
come a habit with Milwaukee. 

In 1929 Victor Beorger was struck 
down by a street car, and after 
lingering in agony (for a month he 
passed away. Manyi of the reaction¬ 
aries believed that with the passing 
of the great propagandist, organ- i 
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voters daily that we Socialists 
■stood by our program; that even 
though they put us in jail during 
the war, they could not get us to 
change one line of it. 

“We workers will go on work¬ 
ing until we put our governor hi 
the chair at Madison and until 
there is another Emancipator in 
the White House, 

These are but a few of the facts 
in the Socialist career of Dan 
Hoan, but they are by no means 
even an outline; they tell of his 
various elections, and indicate why 
today the whole labor movement of 
his city is celebrating a quarter 
century of matchless and unique 
service to Socialism by this single- 
minded son of the working class. 

It would take far more ispace 
than is here available to tell of 
his splendid administration* of the 
city, and his service as one of 
the leaders (now president) of a 
highly-important organization of 
American mayors'. It would take 
far more space than is here avail¬ 
able to tell of the fine, clean city 
over which Dan Hoan presides, its 
freedom from graft and crime, 
from racketeering and from the 
usual assaults- upon civil liberties 
that soil most American cities. 

A Great Mayor 

It is enough to refer to the fact 
that Dan Hoan has served his city 
from that dim and distant time of 
1910, four years before the war 
burst upon the world, when men 
dared dream that the important 
social problems would solve them¬ 
selves without upheaval and cata¬ 
clysm. It was the day of the muck- 
raker and the social reformer, 
William Howard Taft was presi¬ 
dent, and Nelson A. Aldrich, Jim 
Tawney, Joe Cannon and other 
standpatters were battling Victor 
Murdock over the rules of the 
House of Representatives; it seems 
like another age. And it was. 

Dan Hoan was elected Mayor 
while there still seemed to be some 
sanity in the world, when there 
seemed to be an excellent chance 
of keeping America out of the war; 
Wilson was about to seek reelec¬ 
tion on the issue of having kept 
us out of war. And he has been 
Mayor ever since, the years of the 
greatest social changes in a sim¬ 
ilar period in the world's history. 

Milwaukee has. changed; and so 
has Dan Hoan. He is now 54, in 
the full vigor of his life. There 
are many useful years before him. 
He has given over thirty years to 
Socialism, 25 of them in public 
office. He has served in many ca¬ 
pacities. He does not neglect the 
humble and humdrum work of 
party organization. No call upon 
his time for party problems finds 
him too busy. 

Dan Hoan is a notable Social¬ 
ist, and the Socialist and labor 
movement honor themselves in 
honoring him. 
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cerned chier/y about dividends. 
Control lest a in the hands of a 
small board W directors. These 
20 or 30 directors thus control not 
only their oivjh “property” but that 
of a half iVnllion other persons. 

In numerous instances the board 
of directors jin turn is controlled by 
three or four super-financiers who 
sit upon it. A striking case was 
revealed during the Insull trial in 
Chicago hjwhen Stanley Field, 
nephew of tk T e late Marshall Field, 
a director of one of the Insull cor¬ 
porations, testified that the affairs 
of this company-were “conducted by 
a cloae InsulJ group of fo u r ltfm , 
the Elder I mid I, his son, Samuel 
Jr., Martin lip ■mil, a brother, and 
Harold L. Sttart.” He further 
testified, as reported in the New 
York Times, thalV‘this inner group 
comprised the only ones who really 
knew what was gping on in the 
inside of the big herding company, 
which failed with h l -cs of §120,- 
000 ,000. As a direct*V, Mr. Field 
said, he was there to jpte ‘advice on 
policies when asked, ' ut no im¬ 
portant question was e er put up 
to him. He ratified action of 
the executive committee, that was 
all, he added . , , He said that 
many matters concerning the Com¬ 
pany, which forms the basis of the 
prosecution, had come to his at¬ 
tention for the first time during 
the trial.. . He could not recall if 
he ever approved or disapproved 
any policy, he said.” (November 
8 , 1934.) 

(To be continued) 

FALCON CALL IN 

PRINTED FORM 

The Red Falcons of America are 
putting out a real magazine for 
workers*' children. In the recent 
issue of the Falcon Call, their 
official organ, there are many in¬ 
teresting articles and stories, writ¬ 
ten by Falcons and Falcon guides 
for children of the working class. 

Among the articles is an excel¬ 
lent history of Mayi Day, with 
illustrations. There is also an ex¬ 
cellent play on the sharecroppers 
in Arkansas which any children's 
group may use to excellent advan¬ 
tage in presenting entertainment 
at some affair. There are a num¬ 
ber of stories, and articles on first 
aid, nature study, stamps, etc. 

For those who are interested in 
children's work this magazine is 
of inestimable value. Others, will 
find it .very interesting and may 
find in it information they cannot 
get elsewhere. 

Branches are urged to take 
bundle orders to be distributed 
among the children of their neigh¬ 
borhood. Workmen's Circle schools 
will find it valuable in teaching 
labor history. Write to -the office 
of the Falcon Call, 7 t East 15th 
Street, New York City, for rates. 
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PROPERTY iw 

Plenty for AU Cannot Be Attained While 
Our Present System Lasts—About 
Human Exploitation. 


Civilization 



r! unity to par- 


*l*nE evidence is cumulatively 

convincing- that plenty for 
everybody will not be available 
so Jong as the present property' 
system is retained. By maldis¬ 
tribution of purchasing power 
and by inefficiency' in correlation, 
the competitive profit system is 
inherently unable to provide an 
adequate physical basis for the 
good life. 

Depression has followed boom 
throughout our history. Extreme 
instability is a marked character¬ 
istic of capitalism. From 1854 to 
1930 there were 13 periods of seri¬ 
ous depression. In the 36 years 
from 1890 to 1925 there were 15 
years of prosperity, It) years of 
depressuon, and 11 years of decline 
and recovery. Through excess 
eagerness to defend the profit sys¬ 
tem, its upholders maintain that 
we are certain to pul! through the 
present depression because we have 
extricated ourselves from manv 
previous bogholes. But what a 
commentary on the boasted effi¬ 
ciency of capitalism to exult over 
the fact that it is stuck in the mud 
only one-third of the time! 

Even at the. peak of .prosperity, 
however, an appallingly large pro¬ 
portion of the American people 
were unable to earn enough to pro¬ 
vide a decent standard of living. 
In 1929 only four adults out of a 
hundred in the United States paid 
sny income tax whatever, in spite 
of the fact that inhabitants of this 
country were compelled by law to 
file an income tax return if, as a 
single person, an income of $1,500 
were received, or $3,500 as head of 
a family. The number of returns 
filed was 4,044,327, and due to vari¬ 
ous exemptions only 2,458,049 paid 
an income tax. In that, year nearly 
93 per cent of the total Federal 
receipts from income tax came 
from less than 3 per cent of in- 
«*"* iax IW ers > that is from the 
102,578 persons who reported in¬ 
comes as high as $25,000 for the 
year. Iyl that period the propor- 
tion of the tax paid by persons 
with incomes under $5,000 was less 
than one-half of one per cent. 

Workers 1 Income 
In 1929 at the moment when the 
American people had reached the 
highest level of living in their his- 
tory, about 12 million families or 
more than 42 per cent of the total 
jn nation, had incomes of less 
than $1,500 from all sources. This 
tiagic fact is taken from a highly 
authoritative volume published by 
the Brookings Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, entitled America’s Capacity 
to Consume. Here is the way in 
which the evidence is summarized 
by the compilers, Messrs. Maurice 
Leveii, Harold G. Moulton and 
Clark Warburton. 

“Nearly 6 million families, dr 
more than 21 per cent of the 
total, had incomes less than 
$ 1 , 000 . 

About 12 million families, or 
more than 42 per cent, had in¬ 
comes of less than $1,500. 

“Nearly 20 million families, or 
H per cent, had incomes less 
than $2,500. 

“Only a little over 2 million fam¬ 
ilies, or 8 per cent, had in¬ 
comes in excess of $5,000. 

“About 600,000 families, or 2.3 
■per cent, had incomes in ex¬ 
cess of ?1Q,QG0, 


“The aggregate incomes of the 
8 million families at the bottom of 
the scale, even when the negative 
incomes shown by some families 
are eliminated, amounted to 3.5 
billion dollars. In other words, 
about 21 per cent of the families 
received only 4.5 per cent of the 
income. The 11,653,000 families 
with incomes of less than $1,500 
received a total of about 10 billion 

the 

36,000 families having incomes in 
excess of $75,000 possessed an ag¬ 
gregate income of 9.8 billion dol¬ 
lars. Thus it appears that 0.1 per 
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cent of the families at the top re¬ 
ceived practically as much at 42 
per cent of the families at the bot¬ 
tom of the scale. At 1929 prices 
a family income of $2,000 may per¬ 
haps be regarded as sufficient to 
supply only basic necessities. How¬ 
ever accurate this generalization 
may be, it is significant to note 
that more than 16 million families, 
or practically 60 per cent of the 
total number, were below this 
standard of expenditures.” 

The authors of America’s Capac¬ 
ity to Consume classify the income 
groups in the United States in 1929 
■’©as follows: 


Families 

160,000 


Number- 

Unattached 


Percentage 
of Total 


- ui total 

Individuals Population 

66,000 0.6 


Moderate 
circumstances __ 

Minimum 
Comfort __ 


5,000 to 471,000 241.000 1 ft 

15,000 

2 r 500 to 1,625,000 632,000 5.9 

5,000 


3,000 to 1,500 to 3,672,000 
5,000 2,500 


1,500 to 
3.000 
Under 
1,500 


Subsistence 
and Poverty 

Income Groups 

Let the fact be shouted from the 
housetops that in the day of great¬ 
est prosperity 40 Americans out of 
every 100 lived on the suhristence- 
and-poverty level! 

The National Industrial Confer¬ 
ence Board has estimated that in 
August, 1934, in 25 manufacturing 
industries average hourly earnings 
were just under 59 cents and that 
average weekly earnings were 
$19.59, This means that if- a work¬ 
er were employed at these rates 
without interruption his annual m 
come would be $1,018,68. The sig 
mficanee of this figure will be bet¬ 
ter understood when the fact is 
recalled that few workers are able 
to find continuous employment. 
Moreover, this is the average 
wage, which means that a large 
proportion of workers fall short of 
this amount even when they are 
lucky enough to secure regular 
employment. 

But even this, miserable income 
is now denied to a vast proportion 
of the American people. The num¬ 
ber of unemployed at the present 
time is variously estimated afc from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 persons. 
At least as many more workers are 
employed only part time or at 
tragically low wages. The appal¬ 
ling evidence is summarized by E. 

M ight Bakke in a recent issue of 
khe Yale Review under the title, 
fifth IVinter of Unemployment 
Relief,” Listen to his data: “The 
total public obligations—federal, 
state, and local—incurred strictly 
for unemployment relief m the 
year 1933 and the first half of 
1934 averaged $894,302,510 for a 
twelve-months* period. This is ex¬ 
clusive of the $824,000,000 spent 
upon C. W. A. projects. It is ex¬ 
clusive of the money spent by the 
Public Works Administration on 
emergency housing and other pub¬ 
lic works. It is exclusive of the 
money spent by the Department of 
the Interior for the setting up of 
subsistence homesteads. ... I n 
the early years of the depression 
prevate contributions for relief pur- 
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Under 

750 11,653,000 


1,900,000 13.7 


3,649,000 35.7 

2,500,000 40.6 


poses accounted for 30% to 40% 
of such expenditures. This propor¬ 
tion is now estimated at less than 
5%. Equally startling is the pro¬ 
portion which is now being borne 
by the federal government in con¬ 
trast with local or ttate govern¬ 
ments. From the beginning of 1933 
to the end of June, 1934, we spent 
strictly on relief $1,340,000,000. 
Almost two-thirds of this amount 
(62.8%) was furnished by the fed¬ 
eral government, 16% was fur¬ 
nished by the governments, and 
21% by local governments. 

The System Has Failed 

While one and one-third billion 
dollars, is a huge sum, it repre¬ 
sents a mere drop in the bucket in 
contrast to the lost earnings of the 
unemployed. Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, has 
estimated that during the winter 
of 1934-35 the number of persons 
living in homes receiving public re¬ 
lief varied from 17 to 20 millions. 
To provide these needy people with 
an average of $10 each per month 
would require an expenditure of 
from 170 to 200 million dollars 
monthly, instead of the actual 
monthly expenditure of 74 millions 
during the past 18 months. No 
wonder the purchasing power of 
the nation is so lo.w that the wheels 
of industry can barely be kept 
moving! 

If the reader has a strong stom¬ 
ach and can endure nauseating 
stench, let him turn to Human 
Exploitation, by Norman Thomas, 
w here he will find a 400 page sum- 
mary of economic misery in the 
United States. The fact that the 
general standards of living in this 
country is higher than in Other 
lands should not blind us to the 
indisputable further fact that, in 
spite of a rich continent with un¬ 
paralleled resources, of an endiess 
variety and with superior techno- 
logical equipment, the competitive 
profit system has failed miserably 
to provide a decent livelihood for 
vast sections of the people. Such • 
a system stands indicted as grossly 
inefficient, (To be contained) 































































May 7, 1930 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Kirby Page is now on a year's tour in the Near East and the Orient, In 
the different countries he is interviewing leading statesmen, financiers, 
educators and publicists., 

A record of his outstanding impressions and most dramatic experiences 
is being presented in a series of ten short articles> each about 1500 words 
in length. , . 

The nature of these articles is indicated by the enclosed copy of the 
first one. The titles of the first five are: 


1. A Saint Bids Defiance to the British Empire 

2. Can Gandhi Win Freedom for India? 

3. The Amazing Upheaval in Turkey 

4. Hatred and Violence in the Holy Land 

5. Two Shots That Killed Ten Million Men 

(experiences in Sarajevo) 


Succeeding articles will deal with dramatic experiences in China, Japan and 
the Philippines, 

This series is available for publication by only one newspaper in each 
city. The release date for the first article is May 17th. Five manuscripts 
will be delivered by the first of June. The remainder will follow in ample 
time for publication at the rate of one each week. 

Mr. Page has crossed the ocean 18 times and has visited some 35 coun¬ 
tries of the world. Among the interesting persons with whom he has talked on 
his various journeys are Mahatma Gandhi, Field-Marshall President Hindenburg, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Irwin the Viceroy and Governor General of India, For¬ 
eign Minister Chicherin of Russia, Bernard Shaw, Rabindranath Tagore, King 
Faisal of Iraq, the late President Sun Yat Sen of China, Foreign Minister 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey of Turkey, Field-Marshall Lord Allenby, ex-Chancellor Michaelis 
of Germany, Foreign Minister Henderson of Great Britain, Kagawa of Japan, For¬ 
eign Minister Wang of China, Lady Astor, the Grand Mufti of Islam in Palestine, 
and Lloyd George. 

Mr. Page is an experienced publicist and a seasoned traveler. He is 
Editor of The World Tomorrow and author of ten volumes on international, so¬ 
cial and religious questions. One or more of his books have been translated 
into French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Bulgarian, Spanish, Chinese, 
Japanese. In addition his works have been published in England and in India. 
Nearly 700,000 copies of his books and pamphlets have been sold. His latest 
volume was chosen by the Religious Book of the Month Club as its October se¬ 
lection.' 

The manuscripts of additional articles will be sent upon request. Publi¬ 
cation rights may be contracted for at your usual rate of payment for manu¬ 
scripts of this character. If you are not interested, please return the en¬ 
closed article to me. 


Sincerely yours. 


347 lmuispn Avenue, moom 704 
New York City. 
















(Right of publication granted to only one paper in your city) 
(Wot to be released until May 17th) 


A Saint Bids Defiance to the British Empire 


Kirby Page 

His emaciated body was stripped to the waist. Steadily he went on spin¬ 
ning. Wow and then he smiled as we talked. Sitting there on the floor, it 
was difficult to realize that I was in the presence of the man most feared by 
the British Government. 

For three days I lived in his home and later saw him in action at a 
great political convention. Everywhere I found that he was revered as no 
other man in India has been since the days of Buddha. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is half ascetic and half militant crusader. 

His personal habits are subjected to the most rigorous discipline. He eats 
nothing but fruit and nuts. Water and goat's milk are his only beverages. He 
arises every morning at four o'clock and spends the first half hour in prayer. 
At twilight he and his friends sit in the sand overlooking the river and en¬ 
gage in corporate worship. At intervals he fasts; once he went twenty-one 
days without food. 

For nearly forty years he has been fighting the battles of the poor and 
the oppressed. Half of this period was spent in South Africa, where his fel¬ 
low Indians were victims of discrimination and exploitation. The British and 
the Boer planters had brought over large numbers of Indians as indentured ser¬ 
vants. The terms of their contracts reduced these Indian laborers to a condi¬ 
tion of sqmi-slavery. When they became free competitors, they were harassed 
and victimized in countless ways, 

Mr. Gandhi had first gone to South Africa on private legal business. At 
one period his earnings from the practice of law reached $15,000 per year. So 
shocked was he by the injustices inflicted upon his people, that he spent 
twenty years struggling on their behalf. Under the influence of his own Hindu 
scriptures, the Wew Testament and the writings of Tolstoy, he became an advo¬ 
cate of passive resistance, or more accurately, non-violent resistance to evil. 
He sought to overcome injustice without hatred or force. He pleaded with his 
countrymen not to harbor enmity against their oppressors; and at the same time 
urged them to disobey discriminatory and unjust laws. Instead of retaliating 
with evil for evil, he pleaded that they cheerfully accept the consequences of 
refusing to submit to injustice. 

So magnetic was his leadership that he was able to persuade his fellow 
countrymen to make extreme sacrifices in the long campaign which followed. 
Eventually ten thousand Indians went to jail. Time after time Gandhi himself 
was imprisoned. He was stoned by mobs, refused admission to hotels and insult¬ 
ed in countless ways. But he kept himself entirely free from bitterness and 
hatred* In the end the Government yielded and abolished many of the discrimi¬ 
natory laws against which the Indians had struggled. The victory was a notable 
triumph of soul-force over brut-e-force. 
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For many years Gandhi was an ardent admirer of the British Constitution 
and his loyalty was manifested by supporting the British Government in three 
wars. He served as a stretcher bearer in the Boer War and in the Zulu Rebel¬ 
lion. During the World War, to the consternation of many friends, he engaged 
in recruiting for the British army. Yet within a few months after the Armistice, 
he was transformed into a,relentless opponent of British rule in India. 

\ 

Three events were primarily responsible for this change in attitude: the 
Rowlett Bill, the Amritsar massacre and the Khelifst betrayal. The first was 
a sedition measure which abolished trial by jury under certain circumstances 
and placed inquisitorial powers in the hands of public officials. To Indian 
leaders this law seemed a denial of the wartime promises made by Great Britain 
to give India a greater degree of self-government. Following riots in several 
cities, a proclamation was issued in Amritsar forbidding public assemblies. 

Y'/hen a vast crowd of some 10,000 Indians in defiance of this order gathered in 
an enclosed square, General Dyer opened fire upon the unarmed and defenceless 
mob. After*ten minutes of fusillade some four or five hundred persons were 
killed and twelve hundred wounded. The avowed purpose of General Dyer was !, to 
strike terror into the whole of the Punjab." 

The seventy million Moslems of India were embittered by the way the Allies 
broke their promises to the Sultan of Turkey, who was also the Kaliph or supreme 
ruler of Moslems all over the world. Then too nationalism had been becoming 
more dynamic year by year and the desire for freedom had been steadily growing 
stronger. Indian students had been nurtured on Anglo-Saxon ideals of liberty 
and began to clamor for their inheritance. Resentment against the irritating 
assumption of superiority by the British was becoming keener* In countless 
ways Indians were humiliated and insulted. The conviction that India was be¬ 
ing exploited economically by Great Britain ms growing more intense. 

For these and other reasons, Gandhi felt that the time had come for India 
to demand self-government. At that moment he would have been satisfied if 
India had been granted full Dominion Status inside the British Commonwealth, 
like Canada or Australia. The method of achieving this end was to be non¬ 
violent non-cooperation. The government was to be paralyzed by refusing to co¬ 
operate xvith it. Members of legislatures were to resign, lawyers were to re¬ 
frain from practicing in the courts, government schools were to be boycotted 
by teachers and pupils, foreign goods were to be boycotted, and as a last re¬ 
sort it was planned to refuse payment of taxes. 

All this was to be done without hatred or violence. Non-cooperators were 
urged patiently to endure any penalty for disobedience rather than to submit 
longer to alien rule. Here was something new in the technique of revolution. 

Most self-governing nations secured independence by armed revolution. Gandhi 
and his followers sought to obtain freedom without using the weapons of warfare. 

The response to Gandhi’s appeal was unparalleled in human history. Thirty 
thousand men and women cheerfully went to jail. Non-cooperation was practiced 
on an extensive scale. At the height of the campaign Gandhi received homage 
and adoration such as has been accorded to no other man in many generations. 

He was greeted by vast crowds wherever he went and on every hand was acclaimed 
as "Mahatma," Great Soul or Saint. 
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For a moment it appeared that the non-cooperation movement would sweep all 
before it. A prominent British official later confessed that "it came within 
an inch of succeeding.| Just as a campaign of non-payment of taxes was about 
to be launched in limited areas, violence broke out. Certain Indians failed to 
observe Gandhi 1 s warning against the use of force and committed outrages against 
British citizens and their, property. When it became apparent that the spirit 
of violence was spreading, Gandhi shocked many of his supporters by calling off 
the whole non-cooperation movement. He had repeatedly said that the campaign 
would be defeated unless it was conducted in a peaceful manner. 

Shortly thereafter Gandhi was arrested and sentenced to six years in prison. 
After two years he was released by the Labor Government. Within a few weeks, 
severe rioting broke out between Hindus and Moslems. For years Gandhi had de¬ 
voted himself to the task of reconciling these hostile religious factions and 
now felt obliged to do personal penance for the sins of his people. He deter¬ 
mined upon a twenty-one day fast, in spite of the fact that at best his health 
is frail and that he was just convalescing from an operation for appendicitis. 

His friends warned him that he could never survive the ordeal. Yet for three 
long weeks his famished body was denied food and his spirit triumphed over his 
flesh. 

For several years the Mahatma retired from active politics and devoted 
himself to social reform. At the end of 1929, however, he assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the Indian National Congress. That body, at its annual meeting in De¬ 
cember at Lahore, voted to reject Dominion Status as its goal and to adopt com¬ 
plete independence as its immediate objective. The Mahatma and his colleagues 
are convinced that the British Government has no intention of granting full 
self-government to India unless compelled to do so by the Indians themselves. 

Indian nationalists look upon foreign domination as emasculating and in¬ 
tolerable. They contend that the question as to whether or not India is fit 
for self-government is irrelevant and point out that liberty is an inalienable 
right of a people* They admit that during the period of reconstruction corrup¬ 
tion, inefficiency and factional strife may become worse. But they are willing 
to run any risk and endure any suffering in order to gain independence. 

Instead of relying upon armaments, they are preparing, as these words are 
being written, to launch another campaign of non-violent non-cooperation- Once 
more an attempt is being made to paralyze the alien government which rules them. 
Their love of liberty is as passionate as that of Patrick Henry and George 
Washington but they have chosen different weapons with which to wage their 
struggle for freedom. 

The world is now confronted with the amazing spectacle of an emaciated and 
unarmed saint bidding defiance to the British Empire! 


# # # 







